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1.  Introduction 


This  report  summarizes  the  main  results  of  our  research  carried  out  at  the  University  of 
California,  Irvine  (UCI)  under  Contract  No.  N00014-87-K-0231  during  the  period  of  March  1, 
1987  -  Dec.  31, 1989.  The  project  was  motivated  by  the  recognition  that  designing  real-time 
distributed  computer  systems  (DCS's)  had  been  largely  an  artistic  activity  and  a  scientific 
foundation  for  reliable  and  systematic  design  existed  only  in  a  weak  and  incoherent  s  tate.  Such 
foundation  has  become  an  important  research  issue  in  computer  science  and  engineering  due  to 
the  continuous  increase  in  demands  for  ultra-reliable  computer  systems  capable  of  supporting 
critical  real-time  applications.  While  the  long  term  objective  of  this  project  was  to  contribute  to 
the  establishment  of  the  scientific  foundation  for  designing  fault-tolerant  DCS's  with  response 
time  guarantee,  more  specific  goals  of  the  project  were  the  following. 

(1)  Establish  a  real-time  distributed  computation  model  yielding  simple  techniques  for  response 
time  guarantee, 

(2)  Develop  DCS  architectures  possessing  effective  fault-tolerance  capability,  expandability,  and 
high  predictability  of  worst-case  performance, 

(3)  Develop  design  environments  supporting  specification  and  validation  of  real-time  behavior. 

The  research  reported  here  constituted  the  second  phase  of  a  two-phase  project.  The 
preceding  phase,  Phase  I,  was  conducted  at  the  University  of  South  Florida  (USF)  during  the 
period  of  June  1,  1986  -  June  30, 1987  (Contract  No.  N000014-86-K-0392-P00001).  Therefore,  a 
brief  summary  of  the  Phase-I  research  results  is  included  in  Section  3  before  the  results  of  the 
reporting  phase  (II)  are  summarized  in  Section  4. 
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2.  Research  Directions 


At  the  early  stage  of  this  project,  some  design  philosophies  and  study  strategies  which 
might  distinguish  this  project  from  others  were  adopted.  They  can  be  summarized  as  follows. 

(1)  Make  the  processing  deadlines  explicitly  treated  attributes  of  both  atomic  and  compound 

computation  units. 

(2)  Distinguish  formally  between  the  real-time  database  and  the  archival  database. 

(3)  Pursue  deterministic  time  behavior  in  designing  communication  protocols,  operating  system 

(OS)  structures,  and  application  software. 

(4)  Build  the  distributed  clock  synchronization  logic  into  a  VLSI  component  in  a  network 

interface  unit  to  achieve  the  microsecond  level  synchronization. 

(5)  Explore  the  fault  tolerance  (FT)  schemes  that  can  handle  in  a  uniform  manner  both  hardware 

faults  and  software  faults,  the  latter  including  OS  faults  and  application  software  faults. 

(6)  Identify  the  generic  forward  recovery  techniques  applicable  to  hard-real-time  applications  as 

clearly  distinguished  from  others. 

(7)  Reflect  unique  characteristics  of  tightly  coupled  networks  (TCN's)  (e.g.,  a  radar-tracking 

parallel  computer  system  located  at  a  single  ground  site)  and  loosely  coupled  networks 
(LCN's)  (e.g.,  local  area  networks  (LAN’s)  in  factories  or  wide  area  networks  in  defense 
applications)  in  developing  fault  tolerance  schemes  and  OS  structures. 

(8)  Develop  first  the  real-time  FT  schemes  that  can  enhance  the  robustness  of  a  computing  station 

(a  processing  node  executing  a  single  application  process)  and  then  the  supplementary 
schemes  for  making  a  group  of  cooperating  computing  stations  fault-tolerant 

(9)  Validate  the  formulated  architectures,  OS  structures,  and  FT  schemes  not  only  via  analyses 

and  logical  reasoning/proofs  but  also  via  experimental  incorporation  into  real-time 
computer  network  testbeds  built  on  TCN  hardware,  LCN  hardware,  and  functional  real¬ 
time  application  models. 
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3.  Summary  of  the  Phase-I  Research  Conducted  at  USF 


Main  results  obtained  during  this  phase  are  as  follows. 

3.1  A  preliminary  approach  to  specification  of  timing  constraints  during  distributed 
computing  system  design  and  their  validation 

It  was  the  premise  of  this  research  that  the  designs  of  real-time  computer  systems  needed 
in  critical  applications  must  be  rigorously  verified  for  their  capabilities  for  meeting  the  specified 
deadlines.  Such  designing  with  response  time  guarantee,  called  safe  design  here,  is  dependent 
upon  the  system  configuration  and  the  scheduling  strategy  used  among  other  factors. 

Specification  of  timing  constraints  is  the  very  first  step  in  safe  design  of  real-time  systems. 
One  cf  the  timing  specification  approaches  studied  may  be  called  the  time-tagged  block  approach. 
The  basic  idea  is  to  specify  timing  constraints  in  association  with  execution  blocks.  During  the 
Phase  I  the  notion  of  completeness  of  a  set  of  timing  specification  primitives  needed  to  support  the 
time-tagged  block  approach,  was  formalized  and  then  a  complete  and  practical  set  of  primitives 
was  established  [Yan86]. 

Validation  of  time  specifications  is  basically  to  check  the  feasibility  of  meeting  the 
specifications  at  run-time.  A  preliminary  version  of  an  overall  methodology  for  such  validation 
for  the  case  of  distributed  computer  systems  was  foimulated  [Yan86].  The  methodology  uses 
various  analytic  verification  techniques  in  its  several  constituent  steps.  The  techniques  are 
generally  of  two  types:  one  that  is  machine-independent,  and  the  other  that  is  machine-dependent. 
The  machine-independent  techniques  detect  the  inconsistency  in  the  specifications  and  the 
impossibility  of  meeting  the  specifications,  when  the  undesirable  properties  persist  regardless  of 
machine  configurations  and  operating  strategies.  The  other  techniques  reflect  the  machine 
characteristics  in  determining  the  execution  feasibility. 

3 2  A  scheme  for  coordinated  execution  of  independently  designed  recoverable  distributed 
processes 

A  scheme  for  facilitating  efficient  backward  recovery  in  loosely  coupled  networks  (LCN’s) 
was  developed  [You88],  The  scheme,  called  the  PTC/LCN  (programmer-transparent  coordination 
/  LCN)  scheme,  is  meant  to  be  a  fully  general  approach  to  facilitating  efficient  backward  recovery 
in  LCN  environments  where  the  autonomy  of  each  process  is  highly  desired.  It  shares  the  same 
basic  design  philosophy  with  the  original  PTC  scheme  proposed  earlier  in  [Kim78],  but  was 
formulated  to  fit  LCN  systems  unlike  the  original  PTC  scheme  better  suited  for  centralized 


systems.  The  scheme  allows  independent  and  uncoordinated  design  of  error  detection  and 
recovery  capabilities  of  distributed  processes.  It  makes  provision  for  properly  coordinating  such 
distributed  processes  at  run-time  for  cooperative  recovery  without  incurring  a  cyclic  chain  of 
rollback  propagations  called  a  domino  effect.  The  operational  rules  of  the  scheme  were  devised 
such  that  a  minimal  number  of  recovery-points  (RP's)  were  used  for  maintaining  the  capability  for 
recovery  with  minimum-distance  rollbacks.  These  capabilities  were  formally  proved. 

The  system  design  philosophy  underlying  the  scheme  is  such  that  each  process  must  be 
solely  responsible  for  detecting  the  errors  that  it  originates.  An  approach  to  making  judicious 
exceptions,  i.e.,  utilizing  the  cooperative  error  detection  capabilities  of  processes  without  incurring 
a  domino  effect,  was  devised  in  order  to  further  enhance  the  system  robustness. 

33  Testbed  establishment  and  an  evaluation  of  the  DRB  scheme 

For  rigorous  validation  of  newly  formulated  design  techniques  and  system  structures,  we 
adopted  the  approach  of  testbed-based  validation.  The  availability  of  low-cost  building-blocks 
such  as  microcomputers  and  interconnection  devices,  had  made  the  construction  of  cost-effective 
DCS  testbeds  not  much  more  expensive  than  constructing  pure  software  simulators  running  on 
centralized  computer  systems.  Testbeds  are  capable  of  representing  the  operating  environment 
and  input  scenario  more  accurately  than  software  simulators. 

Initial  versions  of  three  major  real-time  distributed  computing  testbeds  were  established, 
each  including  a  distributed  real-time  control  program  and  a  simulator  of  an  application 
environment  with  sensor  devices  and  actuators.  The  three  testbeds  deal  with  the  three  different 
types  of  real-time  object  tracking  applications:  (1)  tracking  with  a  ground-based  radar,  (2)  tracking 
with  a  sensor  boarded  on  a  high  speed  moving  vehicle,  and  (3)  cooperative  tracking  by  sensors 
distributed  over  multiple  satellites.  The  first  testbed  was  built  around  an  in-house  developed 
tightly  coupled  microcomputer  network  called  the  Macro  Dataflow  Network  (MDN),  the  second 
testbed  around  another  tightly  coupled  microcomputer  network  built  by  Unisys  Corp.,  called  the 
Crossbar  Multi-microcomputer  System  (CMS),  and  the  third  testbed  around  a  local  area  network 
manufactured  by  Cromemco  Inc. 

All  the  real-time  distributed  operating  systems  used  in  the  three  testbeds  were  developed  in 
house.  New  techniques  and  tools  were  to  be  evaluated  by  integrating  them  into  the  testbed 
facilities  and  applying  them  to  the  experimental  development  of  a  practical  network  application 
system. 
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One  of  the  design  techniques  evaluated  by  use  of  the  MDN  testbed  is  the  distributed 
recovery  block  (DRB)  scheme  initially  formulated  in  [Kim84].  The  scheme  is  based  on  a 
combination  of  both  distributed  concurrent  processing  and  recovery  biock  structuring  concepts  to 
achieve  fast  forward  error  recovery  and  to  treat  both  hardware  and  software  faults  in  a  uniform 
manner  with  minimal  execution  overhead.  It  is  an  active  redundancy  scheme  where  multiple 
processors  concurrently  execute  multiple  versions  of  a  software  component  and  then  the  same 
acceptance  test.  The  acceptance  test  in  each  processor,  together  with  a  watch-dog  timer,  checks 
reasonableness  of  the  computational  results  of  the  version  executed  as  well  as  the  timeliness  of  the 
execution.  The  scheme  was  incorporated  into  the  MDN  testbed  and  subsequent  measurement  and 
evaluation  demonstrated  the  fast  recovery  capability  of  the  scheme  and  the  soundness  of  the 
implementation  strategies  adopted  [Y0088]. 

The  testbed  facilities  were  transferred  to  UCI  in  early  1987  and  have  since  been  upgraded 
in  major  ways. 
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4.  Results  of  the  Phase-II  Research  Conducted  at  UCI 


Main  results  obtained  during  the  Phase  II  (the  reporting  period)  are  as  follows. 

4.1  Identification  of  critical  research  issues  and  promising  research  directions  in  real-time 
fault-tolerant  distributed  computing 

An  assessment  was  made  of  the  state  of  the  art  in  designing  fault  tolerance  capabilities  into 
real-time  DCS's  [Kim88c  JCim89d].  An  emphasis  was  given  to  the  problem  of  achieving  system- 
level  fault  tolerance  (i.e.,  an  integration  of  hardware  and  software  fault  tolerance)  in  challenging 
real-time  applications.  Some  of  the  guidelines  considered  to  be  highly  useful  in  searching  for 
schemes  for  system-level  fault  tolerance  were  established.  One  of  the  guidelines  established  was 
to  distinguish  between  the  real-time  fault  tolerance  schemes  that  can  enhance  the  robustness  of  a 
computing  station  (a  processing  node  executing  a  single  application  process)  and  the 
supplementary  schemes  for  making  a  group  of  cooperating  computing  stations  fault-tolerant. 

Some  of  the  established  or  promising  approaches  for  "hardening"  individual  computing  stations 
were  assessed  first  and  thereafter  some  of  the  promising  approaches  for  hardening  computing 
station  groups  were  assessed.  As  a  consequence  of  this  state  of  the  art  assessment  some  critical 
research  issues  such  as  handling  of  interaction  faults,  validation  of  the  software  fault  tolerance 
capability,  etc.,  were  identified. 

These  results  were  published  in  [Kim89c,Kim89d]  copies  of  which  are  attached  as 
Appendix  A.I  and  A.D. 

4.2  A  Skeleton  of  the  Foundation  for  Realizing  System-Level  Fault  Tolerance 

An  initial  framework  of  the  scientific  foundation  for  realizing  system-level  fault  tolerance 
in  real-time  DCS's  was  established.  The  framework  includes  among  others  the  DRB  (distributed 
recovery  block)  scheme,  the  DCONV  (distributed  conversation)  scheme,  the  PTC  (programmer- 
transparent  coordination)  scheme,  a  TB  (temporary  blackout)  handling  scheme,  and  the 
complementary  relationship  among  the  scheme*  These  schemes  enable  the  computer  system  to 
detect  and  recover  from  both  hardware  and  software  faults  without  missing  the  deadlines  for 
processing  important  data  and  delivering  outputs  to  the  controlled  object/environment. 

4.2.1  Distributed  recovery  block  (DRB)  scheme 

As  mentioned  before,  the  distributed  recoveiy  block  (DRB)  scheme  can  be  used  to  obtain 
highly  reliable  computing  stations  (subsystems  of  DCS's)  each  dedicated  to  execution  of  a  specific 
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real-time  (atomic)  task  and  capable  of  forward  recovery  from  both  hardware  and  software  faults. 
During  the  reporting  period,  research  on  the  DRB  scheme  was  advanced  in  several  areas.  First, 
various  issues  that  arise  in  implementing  the  DRB  scheme  were  identified  together  with  some 
promising  approaches  [Kim88a].  The  issues  in  extending  the  DRB  scheme  with  the  capability  of 
reincorporating  a  repaired  node  without  disrupting  the  real-time  computing  service  were  also 
identified.  These  results  were  published  in  [Kim88a]  a  copy  of  which  is  attached  as  Appendix 

A.ra. 


Second,  the  operating  principle  of  the  DRB  scheme  was  refined  in  the  area  of  using 
watchdog  timers  in  each  node  [Kim89a].  As  a  result,  a  logical  basis  was  established  for 
systematic  use  of  watchdog  timers  in  ensuring  timely  actions  of  both  the  partner  node  as  well  as 
the  host  node  itself.  A  possible  combination  of  the  DRB  scheme  and  a  load  balancing  scheme 
suitable  for  implementation  in  shared  memory  multi-computer  systems  was  evaluated  with 
encouraging  results  in  [Kim89a].  A  copy  of  [Kim89a]  is  attached  as  Appendix  A.IV. 

Third,  the  concept  of  combining  the  DRB  scheme  with  the  pair-of-comparing-pair  scheme 
used  in  systems  such  as  Stratus  for  high-coverage  detection  of  hardware  faults  and  quick  recovery 
was  formulated  [Kim88c,Kim89d].  In  this  DRB  extension,  each  of  the  primary  and  backup  nodes 
is  actually  a  comparing  pair  of  processors  so  that  coverage  of  hardware  faults  may  be  significantly 
enhanced. 

Finally,  considerable  amount  of  efforts  were  invested  into  experimental  evaluation  of  the 
scheme.  An  implementation  model  of  the  DRB  scheme  extended  with  the  capability  of  non- 
disruptive  rejoin  of  a  repaired  node  was  incorporated  into  the  MDN  testbed  [Kim88a].  The 
performance  of  the  implemented  system  was  then  measured  both  during  the  normal  fault-free 
processing  and  during  the  period  experiencing  faults.  The  experiment  produced  not  only  another 
evidence  of  the  efficient  forward  recovery  capability  of  the  scheme  but  also  validated  the 
implementation  model.  In  the  MDN  testbed,  the  DRB  scheme  was  applied  to  only  one  computing 
station.  In  order  to  obtain  an  additional  level  of  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  the  newly 
formulated  implementation  approaches  as  well  as  to  obtain  further  insights  into  the  performance 
impacts  of  the  DRB  scheme  in  real-time  applications,  an  experiment  that  involved  application  of 
the  DRB  scheme  to  two  adjacent  computing  stations  in  the  CMS  testbed  was  conducted  [Min91]. 
The  results  again  demonstrated  the  fast  forward  recovery  capability  of  the  DRB  scheme  as  well  as 
the  effectiveness  of  the  implementation  approaches  formulated. 

Industry  started  taking  the  DRB  scheme  with  serious  interest.  A  small  company  located  in 
Los  Angeles,  SoHaR,  Inc.,  extended  and  thoroughly  validated  the  DRB  scheme  foi  use  L.  nuclear 
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reactor  control  applications  under  a  SBIR  (Small  Business  Innovation  Research)  grant  from  the 
US  Department  of  Energy  in  recent  years  [Hec89JHec91]. 

4.2.2  The  conversation  scheme  and  the  distributed  conversation  (DCONV)  scheme 

A  fundamental  problem  in  designing  error  detection  and  recovery  capabilities  into 
cooperating  asynchronous  processes,  arises  from  the  possibility  of  erroneous  process  interaction 
[Ran75].  A  promising  approach  to  design  of  fault-tolerant  interacting  processes  is  the 
conversation  scheme  originally  proposed  by  Randell  in  an  abstract  form  [Ran75].  Based  on  the 
abstract  model,  we  have  derived  some  practical  versions  [Kim82JKim85].  The  conversation 
scheme  is  based  on  tightly  coordinated  design  of  error  detection  and  recovery  capabilities  of 
interacting  processes.  It  can  be  viewed  as  a  two-dimensional  (process  &  time  dimensions) 
extension  of  the  recovery  block  scheme. 

During  the  reporting  period,  research  on  the  conversation  scheme  was  advanced  in  several 
different  areas.  First,  fundamental  performance  characteristics  of  the  conversation  scheme  were 
evaluated  by  use  of  an  analytic  model  [Kim88d,Kim89c].  The  results  considered  important  here 
include  the  performance  improvement  achievable  by  exploiting  the  lookahead  execution  principle 
in  reducing  the  overhead  of  synchronizing  processes  participating  in  conversations.  These  results 
were  published  in  [Kim88d,Kim89c]  and  a  copy  of  [Kim89c]  is  attached  as  Appendix  A.V. 
Secondly,  various  approaches  to  implementing  the  conversation  scheme  in  different  types  of 
LAN's  were  identified  and  their  cost-performance  study  was  performed  [Yan89j.  Important 
implementation  factors  considered  include  the  control  of  exits  of  processes  upon  completion  of 
their  conversation  tasks  and  the  approach  to  execution  of  the  conversation  acceptance  test.  Two 
different  exit  control  strategies,  one  in  a  synchronous  manner  and  the  other  in  an  asynchronous 
manner,  and  three  different  approaches  to  execution  of  the  conversation  acceptance  test, 
centralized,  decentralized,  and  semi-centralized,  were  examined  and  compared  in  terms  of  system 
performance  and  implementation  cost  A  new  efficient  approach  to  run-time  management  of 
recovery  information  based  on  an  extension  of  the  recovery  cache  scheme  was  also  discussed. 

The  effectiveness  of  these  execution  approaches  also  depends  on  the  way  conversations  are 
structured  initially  by  program  designers.  Therefore,  the  two  major  types  of  conversation 
structures,  Name-Linked  Recovery  Block  (NLRB)  and  Abstract  Data  Type  (ADT)  Conversations, 
were  examined  to  analyze  which  execution  approaches  are  the  most  efficient  for  each 
conversation  structure.  These  results  provide  useful  guidelines  for  implementing  conversations  in 
loosely  coupled  DCS's.  These  results  were  published  in  [Yan89,Yan91]  and  copies  are  attached  as 
Appendix  A.VI  and  A.VII. 
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Finally,  the  conversation  scheme  was  extended  to  incorporate  the  principle  of  concurrent 
execution  of  redundant  software  components  that  was  exploited  in  the  DRB  scheme.  The 
resulting  scheme  was  called  the  distributed  conversation  (DCONV)  scheme  [Kim89d].  The 
ixx)NV  scheme  can  be  viewed  as  a  fundamental  approach  to  hardening  a  group  of  interacting 
computing  stations  in  real-time  TCN's  or  LAN’s.  The  scheme  is  capable  of  achieving  forward 
recovery  when  a  part  or  all  of  a  group  of  computing  stations  fail.  Therefore,  the  DCONV  scheme 
is  an  approach  supplementary  to  the  DRB  scheme.  The  DRB  scheme  is  applicable  to  non¬ 
interacting  segments  (i.e.,  atomic  tasks)  of  application  processes.  To  put  it  another  way,  it  is  a 
scheme  to  prevent  a  fault  from  crossing  the  boundaries  between  real-time  processes  as  much  as 
possible.  For  protecting  against  faults  leaking  through  the  guards  established  by  the  DRB  scheme, 
supplementary  schemes  such  as  the  DCONV  scheme  are  needed.  The  DCONV  scheme  supports 
the  coordinated  design  of  interacting  real-time  distributed  processes  (strings  of  tasks)  that  are 
capable  of  tolerating  faults  arising  in  their  interaction. 

4.2.3  The  programmer-transparent  coordination  (PTC)  scheme 

The  PTC  scheme  is  an  approach  to  design  of  fault-tolerant  interacting  processes  that  is 
fundamentally  different  from  the  conversation  scheme.  The  PTC  scheme  allows  the  design  of 
error  detection  and  recovery  capabilities  of  a  process  to  be  made  in  a  manner  independent  of 
recovery  structures  of  other  cooperating  processes.  Also,  a  recoverable  region  of  each  process 
may  involve  any  finite  sequence  of  message  exchanges.  The  PTC  scheme  is  attractive  in 
applications  where  it  is  desirable  to  build  some  autonomy  into  each  of  the  distributed  nodes  due  to 
relatively  expensive  and  unreliable  inter-node  communication,  security  concerns,  etc. 

In  regards  to  the  run-time  aspect,  the  essence  of  the  PTC  scheme  is  to  facilitate  run-time 
coordination  of  independently  designed  processes  for  their  cooperative  error  detection  and 
recovery  with  the  aid  of  an  intelligent  system  kernel.  The  intelligent  kernel  must  be  capable  of 
supporting  the  processes  in  such  a  way  that  the  so-called  domino  effect  [Ran75],  which  refers  to 
an  intolerably  long  chain  of  process  rollbacks  which  can  occur  when  the  recovery  points  of 
interacting  processors  selected  by  the  programmer  are  not  well  coordinated  and  the  conventional 
kernel  is  used,  does  not  occur.  Such  a  kernel  must  be  capable  of  automatically  establishing 
appropriate  recovery  points  of  interacting  processes  including  those  not  specified  by  the 
programmer. 

During  the  reporting  period,  research  on  the  PTC  scheme  was  advanced  in  several  areas. 
First,  the  protocols  for  cooperation  among  distributed  intelligent  kernels  that  are  optimal  in  the 
sense  that  they  incur  minimal  overhead  in  both  state  saving  and  recovery,  have  been  formulated  in 
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a  highly  general  form  [Kim88b].  To  maximize  the  generality  of  the  protocols,  a  model  of  a  DCS 
in  which  distributed  computing  nodes  communicate  via  shared  data  structures  (rather  than 
message  passing)  was  adopted  as  the  operating  environment  A  copy  of  [Kim88b]  containing 
these  results  is  attached  as  Appendix  A.VIH. 

Secondly,  efforts  were  made  to  enhance  the  capability  of  the  scheme  for  real-time 
recovery.  As  a  result,  an  extension  of  the  PTC  scheme  where  a  higher  degree  of  autonomy  is 
allowed  to  each  process  than  in  the  original  scheme  was  formulated  [Kim88c]  and  studied  further 
in  [Kim89d].  This  extension,  called  the  PTC/AR  (PTC  with  adaptive  receivers)  scheme,  appears 
to  be  an  opening  of  a  new  meaningful  research  direction  since  unlike  many  proposed  approaches 
to  design  of  adaptive  fault-tolerant  systems,  it  offers  a  systematic  way  based  on  the  PTC  logic  for 
realizing  autonomous  survival  capabilities  in  real-time  computer  networks.  The  PTC/AR  scheme 
provides  a  framework  in  which  both  backward  and  forward  recovery  capabilities  can  be 
adaptively  employed.  Development  of  system  aids  supporting  the  use  of  the  PTC/AR  scheme  is 
an  important  topic  for  future  research. 

4  J.4  Temporary  blackout  (TB)  handling 

The  temporary  blackout  (TB)  that  disrupts  orderly  operation  of  electronic  components  and 
erases  the  contents  of  registers  and  RAM's,  occurs  in  many  applications  due  to  unreliable  power 
sources,  high  energy  events,  etc.  In  a  sense,  the  TB  handling  deals  with  global  faults  of  a 
distributed  system.  It  is  indispensable  in  many  aerospace  applications  where  such  global  faults  are 
non-negligible.  In  real-time  distributed  systems,  processes  must  establish  their  recovery  points  in 
a  coordinated  manner  so  that  the  system  can  restore  itself  to  a  consistent  state.  In  order  to  identify 
the  design  issues  in  providing  TB  handling  capabilities  in  DCS’s,  an  experimental  design  of  the 
TB  handling  capability  into  a  real-time  DCS  testbed  was  conducted.  Promising  design  approaches 
including  those  for  structuring  state-saving  actions  and  cooperative  recovery  actions  of  distributed 
processes  were  formulated  [Kim88e,Kim89b].  A  main  research  issue  being  addressed  here  is  how 
far  the  checkpointing  part  can  be  made  to  be  programmer-transparent  (i.e.,  done  without 
-  burdening  the  program  designer)  while  the  real-time  forward  recovery  capability  is  not 
compromised.  Here  the  forward  recovery  logic  is  the  responsibility  of  the  program  designer. 
Copies  of  [Kim88e]  and  [Kim89b]  arc  attached  as  Appendix  A.IX  and  AX,  respectively. 

4.3  Model  of  real-time  distributed  computation 

The  goal  of  this  research  task  is  to  develop  a  computational  model  and  desip 
methodology  that  will  greatly  simplify  the  problem  of  designing  a  DCS  with  a  parantee  that  the 
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DCS  will  not  miss  deadlines  under  peak  load  conditions.  (This  research  is  a  collaborative  effort 
with  Hermann  Kopetz  in  Austria  who  is  also  a  visiting  scholar  at  UCI.) 

The  very  first  step  in  the  design  of  real-time  systems  with  guaranteed  response  should  be 
the  specification  of  timing  constraints.  In  the  course  of  this  specification  study,  we  came  to 
realize  the  need  for  a  computation  model  which  embodies  not  only  the  concept  of  explicit  timing 
specification  but  also  the  notion  of  the  real-time  database  that  is  clearly  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  archival  database.  The  first  abstract  version  was  published  [Kop89]  and  its  copy  is  attached  as 
Appendix  A  .XI. 

Subsequent  work  led  to  the  formulation  of  the  notion  of  real-time  objects  [Kop90]  which 
are  distinguished  from  the  conventional  object  model  in  three  major  ways: 

(1)  For  each  action  of  an  RT- object  a  deadline  is  imposed; 

(2)  For  some  actions  of  an  RT-object  a  real-time  clock  serves  as  the  mechanism  for  triggering  the 
object  actions  as  a  function  of  real  time;  and 

(3)  Real-time  data  contained  in  an  RT-object  become  invalid  after  the  interval  called  the 
maximum  validity  duration  passes. 

The  work  in  this  area  is  continuing  toward  the  goal  of  completing  the  formation  of  an  object-based 
model  of  real-time  distributed  computation  and  subsequent  development  of  temporal  behavior 
specification  and  validation  techniques. 

4.4  Efficient  diagnosis  of  hypercube  multicomputer  systems 

As  a  step  toward  development  of  efficient  diagnosis  strategies  for  real-time  DCS’s,  efforts 
were  made  to  establish  some  theoretical  basis  for  efficient  diagnosis  of  hypercube  multicomputer 
systems.  As  a  result,  an  approach  in  which  processors  test  each  other  and  the  test  results  are 
collected  and  analyzed  to  determine  faulty  processors,  was  formulated  for  diagnosis  of  hypercubes 
[Kav91].  While  this  approach  is  an  extension  of  the  approach  formulated  by  Preparata  and  others 
[Pre67],  this  new  approach  has  significantly  greater  diagnostic  power  and  is  quite  different  from 
the  approaches  studied  by  others  for  hypercubes.  First,  the  new  approach  is  a  pessimistic 
diagnosis  strategy  in  that  sometimes  a  good  processor  surrounded  by  faulty  processors  is  removed 
for  repair  as  well.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  precise  strategy  in  which  only  faulty  processors  are 
removed  for  repair.  The  new  pessimistic  approach  raises  the  degree  of  diagnosability  of  a 
hypercube  considerably  beyond  the  degree  achieved  under  the  precise  diagnosis  strategy.  In  fact, 
we  proved  that  the  degree  of  an  n-cube  is  2n-2  under  the  pessimistic  diagnosis  strategy  and  n 
under  the  precise  diagnosis  strategy.  Moreover,  to  achieve  the  diagnosability  of  degree  n  under 
the  pessimistic  strategy  one  needs  to  use  only  f  n/2l  +  1  interprocessor  links  per  processor  as 


testing  links.  Therefore,  this  approach  enables  to  some  extent  concurrent  diagnosis,  i.e.,  execution 
of  the  diagnosis  procedure  while  some  application  computations  are  in  progress.  In  addition,  an 
algorithm  for  selecting  (T n/2]  +  l)*n/2  bidirectional  links  in  an  n-cube  for  use  as  testing  links  was 
developed.  A  copy  of  [Kav91]  containing  these  results  is  attached  as  Appendix  A.X3I. 

4.5  Testbed  establishment 

In  order  to  support  various  experimental  studies  mentioned  in  Section  4.2,  three  of  the  real-time 
computer  network  testbeds  established  in  the  UCI  DREAM  (Distributed  Real-time  Ever  Available 
Microcomputing)  Laboratory  had  to  be  upgraded.  Various  design  issues  encountered  in  the  course 
of  establishing  two  of  the  basic  microcomputer  network  testbed  facilities  and  augmenting  them  to 
support  some  fault  tolerance  experiments  conducted  were  summarized  in  [Kim89b].  The  main 
emphasis  is  on  the  operating  system  capabilities  identified  as  necessary  to  support  the  fault 
tolerance  schemes  experimented  with.  Further  details  on  the  three  testbeds  as  well  as  a 
description  of  the  recently  added  fourth  testbed  are  contained  in  Appendix  A.XHI. 
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5.  Conclusion 


The  results  summarized  in  this  report  represent  some  advances  in  the  state  of  the  art  in  the 
design  of  fault-tolerant  real-time  DCS's  as  well  as  substantial  addition  to  the  knowledge  base 
related  to  fault-tolerant  real-time  distributed  computing.  Although  potential  benefits  of  the 
formulated  approaches  seem  substantial,  some  of  them  still  remain  in  immature  states.  Much 
further  research  is  needed  to  convert  the  appealing  concepts  into  convincing  demonstration  of  the 
benefits .  The  following  study  topics  are  among  those  considered  to  be  highly  worthwhile 
subjects  for  research  in  the  near  future. 

(1)  Development  of  a  complete  object-based  model  of  real-time  distributed  computer  systems, 

(2)  Development  of  techniques  for  temporal  behavior  specification  based  on  the  object-based 

system  model, 

(3)  Development  of  efficient  techniques  for  dynamic  allocation  of  resources  to  meet  temporal 

behavior  requirements, 

(4)  Development  of  efficient  techniques  for  temporal  behavior  validation, 

(5)  An  integration  of  the  DRB  scheme  and  a  practical  network  diagnosis  scheme, 

(6)  An  experimental  study  of  the  conversation  scheme  and  the  DCONV  scheme, 

(7)  An  experimental  study  of  the  PTC  scheme. 
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Abstract 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  provide  a  brief 
assessment  of  the  state  of  the  art  In  designing  fault 
tolerance  capabilities  into  real-time  distributed  computer 
systems  (DOS's)  and  to  summarize  major  issues  that 
remain  unresolved  in  this  field.  The  paper  starts  with  a 
discussion  of  some  of  the  important  characteristics  of  real¬ 
time  DCS’s  that  must  be  carefully  reflected  in  designing 
fault  tolerance  capabilities.  Some  fault  tolerance  schemes 
that  have  been  identified  as  promising  ones  for  use  in 
real-time  DCS's  are  reviewed  and  then  major  remaining 
issues  are  discussed.  The  issues  discussed  include 
handling  of  both  interaction  faults  and  software  faults, 
evaluation  of  the  overall  effectiveness  of  a  combination  of 
the  fault  tolerance  schemes,  etc. 


1.  Introduction 

The  steady  increase  observed  during  the  past 
decade  in  use  of  distributed  computer  systems  (DCS's)  in 
safety-critical  real-time  applications  is  expected  to 
continue  through  1990's.  For  example,  DCS’s  have  been 
increasingly  adopted  in  applications  such  as  space 
navigation,  air-traffic  control,  hospital  automation,  national 
defense,  etc.  (Bha87,Dav80,Fou84,Hec76,McD82, 
Ram81).  In  order  to  attain  the  desired  level  of  reliability, 
such  DCS's  must  be  designed  to  possess  effective  fault 
tolerance  capabilities. 

On  the  other  hand,  missing  deadlines  on  the 
part  of  the  DCS's  is  quite  often  as  dangerous  as 
producing  incorrect  values.  Therefore,  if  incorporation  of 
fault  tolerance  mechanisms  increases  the  chance  of  a 
DCS  missing  deadlines,  it  would  rather  decrease  the 
overall  system  reliability  than  improving  it.  A  DCS  used  in 
an  application  where  the  controlled  objects  cannot  tolerate 
late  arrival  or  omission  of  even  a  single  control  output  of 
the  controlling  computer  system,  is  called  a  hard-real-time 
DCS. 

Designing  hard-real-time  DCS's  is  a  relatively 
immature  branch  of  computer  engineering.  Designing 


fault  tolerance  capabilities  into  hard-real-time  DCS's  is 
even  less  understood.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to 
discuss  major  issues  that  need  to  be  resolved  in  1990's  in 
order  to  make  design  of  such  fault  tolerance  capabilities  a 
more  widely  practicable  engineering  process 

The  paper  starts  in  section  2  with  a  discussion  of 
some  of  the  important  characteristics  of  real-time  DCS's 
with  respect  to  provision  of  fault  tolerance  capabilities. 
Section  3  then  provides  a  review  of  some  of  the  fault 
tolerance  schemes  that  have  been  identified  as  promising 
ones  for  use  in  real-time  DCS’s.  Potential  strengths  as 
well  as  limitations  of  the  schemes  are  discussed.  Major 
issues  that  remain  to  be  resolved  in  1990's  are  discussed 
in  section  4.  The  issues  considered  important  here 
include  handling  of  both  interaction  faults  and  software 
faults,  provision  of  autonomy  and  adaptiveness  into  the 
nodes  handling  certain  unforeseen  faults,  validation  of 
real-time  recovery,  etc.  Section  5  is  the  summary  section. 


2.  Characteristics  of  Real-Time  DCS's 
2.1  Important  characteristics 

In  designing  fault  tolerance  capabilities  into  real¬ 
time  DCS’s,  the  following  system  characteristics  must  be 
carefully  reflected.  First,  the  processing  nodes  exchange 
information  among  themselves.  This  interaction  may 
cause  the  fault  propagation  through  the  network.  That  is, 
faulty  behavior  of  one  node  may  cause  the  failure  of 
another  node(s).  Therefore,  cooperation  among  nodes  for 
fault  detection  and  recovery  is  needed  (Ran75,Kim82) 
Secondly,  timely  recovery  is  another  factor  to  be 
considered  in  designing  a  fautt-tolerant  real-time  DCS  In 
a  real-time  environment  (especially  in  the  hard- real-time 
environment),  outputs  of  the  computer  system  should  be 
correct  not  only  in  logic  but  also  in  time 
(And83,Hec76,Kop85J  Finally,  the  network  structure  of  a 
system  has  a  significant  effect  upon  the  design  of  the 
operating  system  as  well  as  fault  tolerance  mechanisms 
incorporated  in  it  [And75).  In  this  paper,  DCS's  are 
classified  into  two  types,  i.e.,  tightly  coupled  network 
(TCN)  and  loosely  coupled  network  (LCN) 
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2.2  TCN  versus  LCN 

There  are  several  parameters  which  can  be 
used  to  classify  DOS’s  into  TON’S  and  LCN's.  One  way  of 
classifying  DOS's  is  based  on  the  geographical  dispersion 
of  the  system,  i.e.,  maximum  distance  between  two 
processing  nodes  in  the  system.  With  this  classification 
criterion,  a  system  whose  processing  nodes  are  located  in 
a  single  room  can  be  classified  into  a  TCN.  LCN's  are 
further  divided  into  local  area  networks  (LAN’s)  and  wide 
area  networks  (WAN’s).  A  LAN  spans  a  single  building  or 
several  buildings,  such  as  those  on  a  college  campus. 
This  classification  is  more  often  used  in  classifying  LCN's 
into  LAN's  and  WAN's  than  classifying  DOS’s  into  TON’S 
and  LCN's. 

Another  way  of  classifying  DOS's  is  based  on 
the  data  transmission  speed,  to  be  more  precise,  byte 
transmission  time  and  message  transmission  time, 
between  two  processing  nodes  in  the  system.  In  TON'S, 
the  byte  transmission  time  should  be  close  to  the  time  for 
accessing  local  memory  in  the  node.  In  addition, 
message  transmission  should  be  accomplished  with 
minimum  protocol  overhead.  Although  this  classification 
scheme  seems  logically  sound,  it  is  difficult  to  select  a  pair 
of  fixed  numbers  for  the  byte  and  message  transmission 
times  that  can  be  used  as  boundaries  between  TON'S  and 
LCN's.  The  difficulty  largely  stems  from  the  wide 
discrepancy  in  transmission  speed  among  different 
transmission  media,  e.g.,  twisted  pair,  optical  bus.  vanot>e 
types  of  shared  memories,  etc.  In  some  sense,  this 
difficulty  is  natural  because  the  term  "tight"  and  "loose- 
are  relative  terms. 

The  third  way  of  classifying  DOS’s  is  based  on 
the  communication  medium  adopted  in  the  system.  A 
DCS  which  communicates  through  a  shared  (or  common) 
memory  or  a  high-speed  parallel  bus  can  be  classified  as 
a  TCN.  In  the  case  where  a  high-speed  parallel  bus  is 
used,  each  processing  node  is  equipped  with  an  10 
processor/controller  dedicated  to  communication  with 
other  nodes.  In  some  sense,  this  classification  scheme  is 
a  simplistic  adaptation  of  the  aforementioned  logically 
sound  scheme  based  on  the  byte  and  message 
transmission  times.  In  the  rest  of  this  paper,  we  primarily 
use  this  classification  scheme  because  of  its  simplicity. 
Some  examples  of  the  TCN  and  the  LCN  are  given  below. 

An  example  of  a  TCN  with  shared  memory  is  the 
CMS  (Crossbar  Multi-Microcomputer  System)  built  by 
Unysis  Corp.  [McdB2,Chu87].  In  this  system, 
microcomputers  access  shared  memory  modules  through 
a  crossbar  connection  network.  An  example  of  a  TCN 
with  high-speed  parallel  busses  can  be  found  in  the 
Tandem  system  architecture  (Kat78b).  Nodes  are 
connected  through  a  high-speed  parallel  bus,  named 
Dynabus,  and  each  node  is  equipped  with  an 
interproce-sor  bus  controller.  Performance  of  the 
communication  subsystem  in  this  structure  is  comparable 
to  that  observed  in  TCN's  with  shared  memories,  provided 


that  the  number  of  busses  is  the  same  in  both  structures. 

LCN's  are  largely  divided  into  LAN's  and  WAN’s. 
Classification  parameter  in  this  case  is  the  geographical 
distance  between  the  nodes  in  the  system.  Examples  of 
the  LAN  architecture  are  abundant  in  the  literature,  e.g., 
|Sta84,lha84], 

WAN’s  in  general  are  designed  to  facilitate  data 
communication  among  geographically  dispersed  sites. 
Each  site  of  a  WAN  can  be  a  terminal,  a  computer 
system,  a  TCN,  or  a  LAN.  For  example,  the  Pluribus 
multiprocessor  system  which  is  a  TCN,  serves  as  an 
interface  message  processor  (IMP),  i.e.,  a  node  in  the 
ARPA  network  [Kat78a].  The  StrataNET  connects  a  set  of 
Stratus  systems  which  are  TCN's  [Str84],  In  WAN's, 
leased  lines,  packet  satellite,  and  packet  radio  are  the 
most  commonly  used  communication  media. 

The  significant  gap  that  exists  between  the  inter¬ 
node  communication  costs  in  real-time  LAN's  and  those  in 
real-time  WAN’s  has  an  important  impact  on  the  fault 
tolerance  and  other  system  structuring  areas.  For 
example,  the  autonomous  survival  of  each  node  in  a  real¬ 
time  WAN  seems  to  be  a  highly  desirable  capability, 
whereas  importance  of  making  such  provision  is  much 
less  in  real-time  LAN's.  In  addition,  there  can  arise  a 
question  as  to  whether  the  designer  of  software  objects  or 
modules  needs  to  be  concerned  with  the  locations  of  the 
objects.  Our  view  on  location  transparency  is  as  follows. 
While  provision  of  location  transparency  simplifies  the  job 
of  an  object  designer,  it  results  in  increased  inter-node 
communication  cost.  This  is  because  knowledge  in  inter¬ 
object  communication  patterns  cannot  be  easily  exploited 
in  placement  of  objects.  Therefore,  it  may  often  be  easily 
justified  in  real-time  LAN's  whereas  it  is  not  much  usefjl  in 
real-time  WAN's  where  communication  costs  are 
intrinsically  high. 


3  Promising  Fault  Tolerance  Schemes  Established 

This  section  (3)  is  by  no  means  intended  to  be  a 
thorough  review  of  the  fault  tolerance  schemes  applicable 
to  real-time  DOS's.  Just  a  few  schemes  that  are  of 
fundamental  nature  and  also  indicative  of  the  state  of  the 
art  in  real-time  fault-tolerant  distributed  computing  are 
briefly  reviewed.  Before  those  selected  schemes  are 
reviewed,  the  fault  model  adoptad  is  discussed  in  section 
3.1,  various  primitive  steps  involved  in  effecting  fault 
tolerance  In  section  3.2,  and  the  desirable  types  of  fault 
tolerance  schemes  in  section  3.3. 

3.1  The  types  of  faults  considered 

In  order  to  make  the  remainder  of  this  paper 
relevant  to  a  broad  range  of  challenging  real-time 
applications,  the  following  general  fault  model  is  adopted 
in  this  paper. 
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(1)  In  many  challenging  real-lime  application,  it  is 
infeasible  to  completely  avoid  software  faults.  Therefore, 
both  hardware  faults  and  software  faults  are  considered. 

(2)  The  types  of  hardware  faults  considered  include  both 
permanent  faults  and  transient  faults.  Components  such 
as  CPUs,  buses,  memories,  peripherals,  and 
communication  links  are  regarded  as  subject  to  possible 
failures.  Also,  common-mode  failures  such  as  temporary 
power  outages  are  non-negligible  types  of  faults  in  some 
environments. 

(3)  The  types  of  software  faults  considered  include  both 
algorithmic  faults  and  timing  faults.  As  regards  the 
possible  locations/sources  of  the  faults,  both  application 
software  and  system  software  such  as  operating  system 
are  considered  equally.  No  assumption  is  made  about  the 
existence  of  any  kind  of  perfect  firewalls  for  fault 
containment. 

3.2  An  abstract  model  of  fault-tolerant  DCS  structure. 

Various  primitive  steps  involved  in  effecting  fault 
tolerance  are  now  discussed.  Tolerance  of  component 
failures  during  system  operation  is  generally  realized 
through  the  four  steps  depicted  in  Figure  1.  Once  a 
system  enters  a  faulty  state,  the  fault  must  first  be 
detected.  Secondly,  the  source  of  the  fault  must  bo 
isolated  at  the  level  of  replaceable/repairable 
components.  The  fault  source  may  be  hardware  faults 
and/or  imperfect  software.  Since  software  runs  on 
hardware,  it  is  natural  to  first  test  hardware  to  see  if  it  is 
operational.  If  any  malfunctioning  hardware  modules  are 
detected,  appropriate  hardware  reconfiguration  (repair) 
actions,  e.g.,  replacement  of  the  detected  malfunctioning 
modules  with  spare  modules,  are  taken.  The  third  step  is 
to  restore  the  system  to  a  state  where  the  system  can 
resume  the  application-oriented  computation  which  was 
interrupted  due  to  the  fault.  This  often  involves  reloading 
the  memory  with  the  previously  saved  state  information  of 
the  computation  (i.e.,  contents  of  variables).  After  this 
computation  state  recovery  is  completed,  some  suspected 
software  modules  may  be  replaced  with  their  alternate 
versions  if  available. 

A  generalization  of  the  model  to  reflect  the 
common  characteristics  of  DCS's  is  the  model  depicted  in 
Figure  2.  There  are  largely  four  layers  of  components  in 
the  system  structure.  The  bottom  layer  is  a  hardware- 
software  layer  and  the  other  three  are  software  layers. 
Multiple  hardware  nodes  together  with  an  interconnection 
or  communication  network  form  the  hardware  part  of  the 
bottom  layer.  Each  node  contains  a  software  nucleus 
which  supports  coexistence  of  software  components 
belong  to  the  upper  three  layers  within  the  node  and 
handles  diagnosis  and  reconfiguration  of  the  node 
hardware. 

The  software  components  in  the  second  layer 
which  are  distributed  among  multiple  nodes  are 


responsible  for  diagnosing  the  health  of  the  system 
hardware  and  if  necessary,  reconfigure  •*  to  establish  an 
operational  configuration.  Suppose  the  software  nucleus  * 
in  each  node  (to  be  exact,  the  node  diagnosis  and  " 
reconfiguration  (NDR)  component)  either  fails  to  establish 
an  operational  state  of  the  node  or  makes  an  erroneous 
report  on  the  health  of  the  node.  The  software 
components  in  the  second  layer  can  correctly  diagnose 
the  node  status  by  using  other  nodes  and  if  necessary, 
arrange  for  functional  or  physical  replacement  of  a  bad  f 
node  by  other  nodes.  The  interconnection  networks  are  1 
also  checked  out  by  the  second  layer. 

The  software  components  in  the  third  layer  are 
responsible  for  establishing  a  computation  state  from 
which  the  execution  of  the  application  processes  in  the 
top  layer  can  start  or  resume.  These  software  | 

components  are  also  distributed  among  multiple  nodes 
a^d  may  accomplish  state  establishment  in  a  completely 
decentralized  fashion  or  under  some  centralized  control. 

The  software  components  in  the  top  layer  are 
distributed  application  processes  communicating  among 
themselves.  The  software  components  that  are  actively  i 
running  on  nodes  most  of  the  time  are  the  application 
processes  and  the  software  components  in  the  second 
and  third  layers  are  invoked  upon  detection  of  faults  and 
also  for  periodic  diagnosis. 

In  the  model  fault  detectors  are  embedded  in  all 
four  layers  including  the  node  hardware  in  the  bottom  * 
layer.  Once  a  fault  is  detected,  the  followup  action 
sequence  starts  from  the  bottom  layer  regardless  of  the 
location  of  the  component  that  detected  the  error,  That  is, 
the  set  of  nodes  to  be  involved  in  the  followup  actions  is 
identified  on  the  basis  of  the  information  supplied  on  the 
basis  of  the  information  supplied  by  the  fault  detector,  and  * 
the  software  nucleus  of  each  selected  node  diagnoses  the  * 
node  and  attempts  to  establish  an  operational  state  of  the 
node.  Often  all  the  nodes  in  the  system  are  involved 
because  the  fault  detector  does  not  provide  any  clue  on 
the  damaged  part  of  the  system.  The  second  layer  is  then 
called  in  to  establish  an  operational  sys'om  hardware 
configuration.  The  third  layer  is  called  in  next  to  establish  ( 
a  consistent  statu  of  distributed  application  processes. 

This  often  involves  reloading  the  memory  with  the 
previously  saved  state  information  of  the  processes  (i  e  , 
contents  of  variables).  If  neither  the  software  nucleus  of 
each  node  nor  the  software  components  in  the  second 
layer  have  detected  any  hardware  malfunctioning,  then 
the  detected  fault  could  have  been  caused  by  transient  | 
hardware  fault  or  a  residual  error  in  the  application 
software.  Therefore,  after  the  computation  state  recovery 
is  completed,  some  suspected  modules  in  the  application 
processes  may  be  replaced  with  their  alternate  versions  if 
available. 

3.3  Desirable  types  of  fault  tolerance  schemes.  1 

In  view  of  the  characteristics  of  real-time  DCS's 
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discussed  in  Section  2  and  the  fault  model  adopted  in 
Section  3.1,  the  following  types  of  fault  tolerance  schemes 
are  considered  to  be  most  desirable. 

(1)  The  schemes  that  can  cover  both  hardware  faults  and 
software  faults:  This  type  of  schemes  are  highly  desired, 
considering  the  potential  complexity  of  large  DOS’s 
reeded in  some  real-time  applications. 

(2)  The  schemes  that  can  work  under  stringent  time 
constraints:  In  hard-real-time  environments,  the  time  is  the 
most  precious  resource  and  fault  tolerance  schemes  with 
significant  run-time  overhead  are  at  the  least  useless,  if 
not  harmful. 

In  addition,  the  schemes  that  facilitate 
cooperative  detection  of  and  recovery  from  faults  are 
desirable  in  LCN's.  Using  this  type  of  schemes  is  an 
essential  requirement  in  realizing  fault  tolerance  in  LCN's 
because  the  modularity  of  LCN's  can  best  be  maintained 
and  exploited  (or  high  degree  of  fault  tolerance  only  by 
uSw  of  ;jch  schemes.  Unfortunately,  such  schemes  have 
not  been  well  established. 

The  remainder  ol  Section  3  will  dwell  mostly  on 
the  fault  tolerance  schemes  that  possess  some  of  the 
characteristics  mentioned  above. 

3.4  The  comparing  pair  scheme  and  the  scheme  of  pair 
of  comparing  pairs 

The  comparing  pair  scheme  was  adopted  in  No. 
1A  ESS  and  No.  3A  systems  (Toy78].  In  this  approach  all 
critical  components,  such  as  processor  and  memory,  are 
duplicated  and  outputs  are  compared  for  error  defection. 
If  a  mismatch  occurs,  an  interrupt  is  generated,  which 
causes  the  fault-recognition  program  to  run.  The 

basic  function  of  this  program  is  to  determine  which  half  of 
the  system  is  faulty.  The  suspected  unit  is  removed  from 
service  and  an  appropriate  diagnostic  program  is  run  to 
pinpoint  the  defective  circuit  pack. 

The  advantage  ol  this  scheme  is  the  simplicity  .of 
the  fault  detection  logic.  Hardware  reconfiguration  and 
recovery  are  somewhat  time-consuming  because  the 
fault-recognition  program  should  be  executed  to  find  faulty 
unit.  Like  most  hardware  schemes,  this  mechanism  is  not 
applicable  to  handling  residual  software  errors  in  the 
system.  In  addition  to  the  comparing  pair  mechanism, 
special  fault  detection  software,  named  audit  oroorams.  is 
also  incorporated  in  ESS  systems.  Audit  programs  are 
called  in  to  validate  and  check  for  consistency  of  data  in 
the  memory  and  peripheral  equipment  status. 

Ar  extension  of  the  comparing  pair  mechanism, 
named  pair  of  comparing  pairs  here,  in  which  major 
functions  are  replicated  four  times,  is  used  in  Stratus 
system  [Str84],  Each  subsystem  (a  printed  circuit  board) 
has  identical  counterpart,  its  spare.  Each  subsystem  is  a 
companng  pair.  A  subsystem  and  its  spare  are  tightly 


synchronized.  Should  one  subsystem  detect  an  internal 
mismatch,  it  stops  the  operation  and  its  spare  continues  to 
carry  the  load. 

The  main  advantage  of  this  scheme  is  in  that  no 
special  recovery  logic  is  needed.  Recovery  time  is  almost 
negligible.  This  scheme  also  does  not  deal  with  software 
residual  errors.  The  scheme  requires  a  relatively  large 
amount  of  hardware  resources. 

3.5- The  triple  modular  redundancy  (TMR)  scheme 

The  essence  of  the  TMR  scheme  is  to  use  three 
versions/copies  of  a  computing  component  and  take  a 
vote  with  their  execution  results.  When  there  is 
discrepancy,  the  result  with  a  majority  vote  is  used. 

Although  the  TMR  scheme  was  initially 
developed  as  a  scheme  for  hardware  fault  tolerance,  it  is 
in  principle  applicable  to  software  fault  tolerance  as  well, 
e.g.,  N-version  programming  scheme  (Avi85).  However, 
its  effectiveness  when  applied  to  complex  program 
components  is  unknown  at  present.  The  voting  approach 
requires  design  of  multiple  versions  expected  to  generate 
tally  identical  computation  results  This  could  be  a  severe 
restriction  in  cases  where  complexity  ot  a  program 
component  is  high. 

When  the  TMR  scheme  is  used  for  hardware 
fault  tolerance  in  DOS's,  the  critical  issue  is  how  to  realize 
voting  without  degrading  both  the  modularity  of  the 
system  structure  and  the  execution  efficiency 
[Kat78a,Wen78J.  Until  this  and  other  problems  get 
resolved,  the  application  domain  of  the  TMR  may  be 
restricted  to  be  within  a  single  node  in  DOS's. 

The  TMR  scheme  can  be  applied  to  atomic 
computation  steps,  i.e.,  non-interacting  segments  ol 
processes.  It  can  also  be  applied  to  interacting  segments 
of  processes  and  object  actions,  provided  that  voting 
takes  place  before  each  interaction  point  of  a  process. 

3.6  Checkpointing  and  temporary  blackout  handling 

Checkpointing  refers  to  saving  the  state  ol 
computation  at  various  execution  points  called  recovery 
points  (RP's)  so  that  when  a  fault  occurs  and  the  damage 
Is  contained,  the  computation  may  roll  back  to  the  most 
recent  RP  and  restart  from  there.  In  the  case  of  the 
Tandem  system  (Bar78),  for  each  running  process  there  -s 
a  corresponding  identical  process  in  another  processor 
This  backup  process  replaces  the  primary  process  if  an 
unrecoverable  fault  occurs  in  the  primary's  processor. 
The  primary  process  sends  to  its  backup  periodic 
“checkpoint"  messages,  which  define  the  states  of  the 
process  at  critical  points  in  the  computation.  The 
operating  system  nucleus  in  each  processor  “wakes  up" 
the  relevant  backup  process  upon  discovering  that  its 
corresponding  primary  has  failed  The  backup  can  then 
resume  the  task  from  the  state  defined  in  the  last 
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checkpoint.  In  order  to  detect  the  failure  of  other  nodes, 
each  processor  in  the  system  sends  a  special  "I’m  alive" 
message  every  second  to  all  processors  in  the  system. 
Every  two  seconds,  each  processor  checks  to  see  that  it 
has  received  one  of  these  messages  from  each 
processor.  If  a  message  has  not  been  received,  then  the 
former  processor  assumes  that  the  latter  processor  is 
down. 

One  problem  with  this  kind  of  backward  recovery 
scheme  based  on  checkpointing  is  the  long  recovery  time 
taken.  Consequently,  its  usefulness  in  real-time 
applications  is  somewhat  limited.  However,  in  some 
environments,  temporary  blackout  events  due  to 
temporary  power  outages  which  affect  a  large  subset  of 
processing  hardware  and  communication  links,  etc., 
cannot  always  be  avoided.  In  such  environments,  a 
checkpointing-based  backward  recovery  scheme  is 
essential.  There  are  two  major  aspects  in  this  scheme. 
One  is  to  dynamically  establish  recovery  lines,  (i.e.,  a 
coordinated  set  of  RP’s  of  interacting  processes)  as 
interacting  processes  progress  while  the  c  ner  is  to  effect 
fast  forward  recovery  upon  expiration  of  the  blackout.  The 
latter  part,  i.e.,  fast  forward  recovery,  basically  involves 
reading  the  current  status  of  the  environment,  comparing 
it  against  the  state  at  the  recovery  line,  and  bringing  the 
state  of  computation  forward  to  an  appropriate,  not 
necessarily  the  best,  state. 

3.7  The  DRB  (distributed  recovery  block)  scheme 

The  DRB  scheme  depicted  in  Figure  3 
[Kim84,Kim88a]  is  essentially  an  active  redundancy 
scheme  where  multiple  processors  uoncurrently  execute 
multiple  versions  of  a  software  component  and  then  the 
same  acceptance  test.  Each  processor  uses  a  time-out 
mechanism,  as  well.  An  important  advantage  of  this 
scheme  is  that  fast  forward  recovery  can  be  achieved  with 
the  software  redundancy  produced  through  the  aid  of  a 
convenient  design  tool,  i.e.,  the  recovery  block 
!Hor74,Ran75).  In  order  to  be  more  exact,  the  definition 
of  recovery  block  is  needed. 

Recovery  block  consists  of  one  or  more 
routines,  called  try  blocks  here,  designed  to  compute  the 
same  or  similar  results,  and  an  acceptance  test  which  is 
an  expression  of  the  criterion  used  for  accepting  the 
results  of  try  blocks.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  in 
description,  a  recovery  block  is  assumed  to  contain  only 
two  try  blocks,  i.e.,  the  primary  and  the  alternate.  The 
basic  idea  of  the  DRB  scheme  is  to  distribute  the  two  try 
blocks  to  two  different  nodes  and  assign  the  acceptance 
test  to  both  nodes.  Both  nodes  use  watchdog  timers. 
After  receiving  the  common  input  data  from  the 
predecessor  computing  station,  each  node  executes  a  try 
block  and  then  the  acceptance  test.  If  the  node  running 
the  pnmary  try  block  passes  the  test  in  time,  it  sends  a 
signal  "I'M  OK"  to  the  backup  node  (running  the  alternate 
try  block).  It  then  outputs  the  results  to  the  successor 
computing  station.  As  long  as  the  pnmary  nods  sends  the 


signal  to  the  backup  node  in  time,  the  latter  suppresses  its 
own  results.  Therefore,  only  if  the  primary  node  dies  or 
fails  to  pass  the  acceptance  test,  the  backup  node  will 
start  outputting  its  results. 

This  approach  has  two  useful  characteristics: 

(a)  Recovery  can  be  accomplished  in  the  same  manner 
regardless  of  whether  a  node  fails  due  to  a  hardware  fault 
or  a  software  fault,  i.e.,  it  is  unnecessary  to  distinguish 
between  hardware  faults  and  software  faults; 

(b)  The  recovery  time  is  minimal  since  maximum 
concurrency  is  exploited  between  the  primary  and  the 
backup  nodes. 

The  experimental  study  reported  in 
[Kin:64,Chu87]  and  subsequent  studies  have  clearly 
demonstrated  high-speed  recovery  capability  of  this 
scheme. 

The  DRB  scheme  is  basically  applicable  to  non¬ 
interacting  segments  of  application  processes  and  object 
actions. 

3.8  Replication  of  files  and  objects 

Delta  system  [Lel8l]  which  uses  a  distributed 
executive  for  real-time  transaction  processing,  suprorts 
replication  of  data  objects.  For  example,  three  data 
objects,  A,B,  and  C,  may  be  replicated  in  three  different 
data  management  (DM)  processors,  so  as  to  ensure  that 
they  would  be  accessable  even  when  one  or  more  of  the 
DM  processors  containing  them  had  failed.  The  operating 
system  supports  mainiaining  the  consistency  of  data 
objects.  In  addition,  a  checkpoint  scheme  has  been 
implemented  in  order  to  ensure  reliable  execution  of 
transactions.  Similar  mechanisms  can  be  found  in  the 
RSEXEC  system  (For78). 

Replicating  more  general  types  of  objects,  e.g., 
those  defined  in  (Lis83,Tri83)  and  involving  both  state 
variables  and  atomic  actions,  is  an  approach  applicable  to 
a  broader  range  of  applications.  An  object  replication 
scheme  based  on  the  DRB  principle  has  been  identified 
as  a  highly  promising  technique  for  use  in  real-time  LAN 
applications.  The  scheme  is  depicted  in  Figure  4.  In  this 
scheme,  the  state  variables  are  duplicated  between  the 
primary  and  backup  objects.  To  each  action/operation  in 
the  primary  object,  there  corresponds  an  action/operation 
in  the  backup  object.  An  important  characteristic  to  note 
hore  is  that  the  corresponding  pair  of  actions/operations 
are  not  necessarily  identical,  although  functionally  similar, 
because  they  are  alternate  try  blocks  In  a  recovery  block. 
A  request  for  an  object  action  is  broadcasted  to  both  the 
primary  and  backup  objects.  Generally  both  primary  and 
backup  object  actions  and  subsequent  acceptance  tests 
are  earned  out  concurrently.  If  both  are  successful,  only 
the  primary  object  delivers  the  responses  to  the  client 
The  extent  of  exploiting  concurrency  between  pnmary  and 
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backup  object  actions  as  well  as  the  commitment 
protocols  differs  among  several  cases  of  objects.  In  the 
worst  case,  the  scheme  degrades  down  to  the  well-known 
primary  copy  scheme  for  object  replication.  To  be  more 
specific,  in  the  case  of  stand-alone  (self-contained) 
objects  that  do  not  use  other  objects,  the  DRB-based 
scheme  can  be  applied  in  its  full  functionality.  In  this 
cr?",  ,hr!  '''homo  provides  tha  forvard  recovery 
capability.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  composite 
objects  that  use  other  objects  by  calling  for  either 
independent  actions  or  nested  actions  of  read-write  type, 
the  backup  objec»  may  merely  wait  without  executing  its 
action  until  the  primary  object  action  is  complete.  If  the 
primary  object  action  is  successful,  the  backup  object  will 
simply  copy  the  result.  Otherwise,  the  backup  object  will 
start  its  action.  That  is,  the  DRB-based  scheme  is  reduced 
to  the  primary  copy  scheme  in  such  a  case. 

3.9  The  conversation  scheme 

The  conversation  is  a  conceptual  extension  of 
:ne  recovery  btocK  which  is  a  concrete  language  construct 
designed  to  support  structuring  the  error  detection  and 
recovery  actions  of  a  single  process.  It  is  a  two- 
dimensional  enclosure  of  recoverable  activities  of  multiple 
interacting  processes,  i.e.,  recoverable  interacting  session 
IKim82,Ran75).  The  enclosure  consists  of  a  recovery  line, 
a  test  line,  and  two  side  walls  defining  exclusive 
membership  as  shown  in  Figure  5.  A  recovery  line  Is  a 
coord.nated  set  of  the  recovery  points  (RP's)  of  interacting 
processes  that  are  established  (possibly  at  different  times) 
before  interaction  begins.  When  all  the  processes  roll 
back  to  the  recovery  line,  there  cannot  be  any  further 
propagation  of  rollbacks  among  processes.  A  test  line  is 
a  correlated  set  of  the  acceptance  tests  of  the  interacting 
processes.  A  conversation  is  successful  only  if  all  the 
Interacting  processes  pass  their  acceptance  tests  forming 
the  test  tine.  If  any  of  the  acceptance  tests  fails,  all  the 
processes  roll  back  to  the  recovery  line  and  retry  with  their 
alternate  try  blocks.  These  alternate  try  blocks  collectively 
define  an  alternate  interacting  session,  whereas  the  set  of 
primary  try  blocks  executed  first  after  the  processes  enter 
the  conversation  define  the  primary  interacting  session. 
Therefore,  processes  cooperate  in  error  detection, 
regardless  of  the  source  of  the  error.  Two  sidewalls 
defined  by  a  conversation  impiy  that  the  processes 
participating  In  the  conversation  must  neither  obtain 
information  from  nor  leak  information  to  a  process  not 
participating  in  the  conversation.  That  is,  no  'information 
smuggling*  by  processes  In  a  conversation  is  permitted. 

On  the  basis  of  the  aforementioned  abstract 
notion  of  conversation,  practical  language  tools  that 
support  conversation  design  have  been  developed 
|Kim85). 

One  problem  with  the  conversation  scheme  is 
the  execution  overhead  incurred  due  to  the 
synchronization  imposed  on  ihe  participants  at  the  test 
line.  An  analytic  evaluation  has  revealed  that  this 


overhead  can  be  a  very  serious  problem  (Kim86a).  An 
approach  to  reducing  the  overhead  is  to  permit  the 
conversation  participants  finished  early  to  proceed  to  exit 
from  the  conversation.  An  analytic  evaluation  has  shown 
that  such  permission  of  asynchronous  exits  from 
conversations  can  lead  to  significantly  reduced  overhead 
[Kim88b]. 

Also,  as  described  above,  the  conversation 
scheme  facilitates  backward  recovery.  However,  the 
distributed  execution  principle  exploited  in  the  DRB 
scheme  can  also  be  incorporated  into  the  conversation 
scheme  to  facilitate  forward  recovery. 

The  conversation  scheme  goes  beyond  the  DRB 
scheme  in  that  the  former  can  handle  interaction  faults 
Both  schemes  are  aimed  at  tight  error  containment  by 
defining  rigid  enclosures  for  possibly  faulty  activities.  The 
primary  application  domain  of  the  conversation  scheme  is 
in  real-time  LAN  environments.  In  spite  of  the  recognized 
potential  of  the  conversation  scheme,  a  convincing 
demonstration  of  the  utility  of  the  scheme  in  real-time 
applications  has  yet  to  take  place. 

3.10  The  PTC/LCN  (programmer-transparent  coordination 
in  loosely  coupled  networks)  scheme 

In  dealing  with  the  domino  effect  problem 
(Ran75).  one  can  conceive  of  two  different  approaches; 
the  coordination-by-programmer  approach  and  the 
coordination-by-machine  approach.  With  the  first 
approach,  the  program  designer  is  fully  responsible  for 
designing  processes  such  that  they  establish  RP's  in  a 
well-coordinated  manner.  The  conversation  scheme  is  a 
representative  example  of  this  approach.  On  tha  other 
hand,  the  coordination-by-machine  approach  is  aimed  at 
relieving  the  program  designer  of  the  burden  of 
coordinating  the  RP's  of  interacting  processes  Instead, 
the  approach  relies  on  an  "intelligent"  underlying 
processor  system  (or  a  virtual  machine)  which 
automatically  establishes  appropriate  recovery  points 
(RP’s)  of  interacting  processes. 

Among  a  few  coordiriation-by-machine  schemes 
proposed  in  the  literature,  the  programmer-transparent 
coordination  (PTC)  scheme  developed  in  (Kim78,Kim86b) 
appears  to  be  the  most  general  coordinat;on-by-machine 
approach.  The  PTC  scheme  allows  the  design  of  error 
detection  and  recovery  capabilities  of  a  process  to  be 
made  in  a  manner  independent  of  recovery  structures  of 
other  cooperating  processes.  Moreover,  under  the  PTC 
scheme,  a  recoverable  region  of  each  process  may 
involve  any  finite  sequence  of  message  exchanges  Other 
coordination-by-machine  schemes  proposed  in  the 
literature,  are  either  incomplete  in  the  sense  that  they  fail 
to  recognize  unnecessary  RP’s  or  severely  restrictive  in 
that  they  impose  severe  constraints  on  message 
exchanges  allowed  in  a  recoverable  region. 

There  are  four  major  elements  in  the  system  design 
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philosophy  underlying  the  PTC  scheme. 

(a)  '  Independent  and  structured  design  of  recovery 
■capabilities  of  processes:  The  error  detection  and 
recover'/  capabilities  of  each  process  are  structured  with 
th6  aid  of  recovery  block  and  designed  in  a  manner 
independent  of  those  of  other  processes. 

(b)  Transfer  of  uncommitted  messages:  A  process  is 
.allowed  to  send  to  other  processes  information  which  has 
not  been  completely  validated.  Therefore,  the  scheme  is 
more  flexible  than  those  which  require  that  each  message 
be  sent  immediately  after  the  test  point  (TP)  of  a  recovery 
block  execution  (RBE)  but  do  not  allow  message  output 
while  a  process  is  in  an  RBE. 

(c)  Prohibition  of  suspicion:  Each  process  is  held  solely 
responsible  for  detecting  and  correcting  errors  that  it 
originated.  If  any  process  that  has  failed  an  acceptance 
test  is  allowed  to  suspect  another  process  of  having 
exported  faulty  information  and  demands  the  exporter  to 
roll  back,  it  is  not  possible  to  prevent  a  domino  effect  in 
general  (Kim78).  The  domino  effect  in  this  paper  is  given 
a  narrow  definition  of  a  phenomenon  in  which  a  failure  of 
a  process  at  a  TP  causes  the  process  to  make  two 
consecutive  rollbacks  without  performing  any  useful 
computation  between  the  two. 

(d)  Automatic  insertion  of  branch-RP's:  Before  a  process 
imports  uncommitted  information,  an  RP  is  inserted 
automatically  by  the  intelligent  processor  system  in  order 
to  protect  the  computational  results  of  the  Importer 
process.  These  RP's,  called  branch-RP’s,  are.  in  addition 
to  the  RP’s  established  on  initiation  of  RBE's,  which  are 
called  base-RP’s.  If  the  imported  information  is  revoked 
later,  the  branch-RP  represents  the  most  advanced  valid 
execution  point,  i.e.,  the  target  of  the  minimum-distance 
rollback.  As  shown  in  (Kim78,Kim86b],  the  branch-RP’s 
are  not  necessarily  inserted  before  all  import  operations 
involving  uncommitted  information. 

There  is  a  price  to  be  paid  for  allowing  flexible 
interaction  among  processes  in  the  PTC/LCN  scheme.  To 
be  more  specific,  allowing  exchange  of  incompletely 
validated  Information  between  processes  can  cause, 
albeit  rare,  an  undesirable  phenomenon  called  here  the 
exhausted  Importer  (El)  phenomenon.  An  El  is  a  process 
that  imported  bad  information  during  an  RBE  and  has 
since  exhausted  ail  of  its  tty  blocks  for  no  avail  in  passing 
the  acceptance  test. 

The  most  general  approach  to  handling  the  El 
problem  which  can  be  cost-effective  in  most  applications 
seems  to  be  to  allow  accusations  by  importer  processes 
in  well-defined  special  situations.  The  accusations  must 
be  allowed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  possibility  of  a 
domino  effect  remains  non-existent.  A  reasonable 
strategy  is  to  allow  only  the  importer  processes  that  have 
become  Els  to  accuse  the  exporters.  The  purpose  here  is 
of  course  to  exploit  both  the  importer's  detection 


capabilities  and  the  exporter's  correction  capabilities  for 
handling  the  errors  which  are  propagated  from  the 
exporter  to  the  importer  and  cannot  be  detected  by  the 
exporter. 

The  PTC  scheme  is  in  principle  applicable  to 
LAN  environments.  However,  the  execution  overhead 
and  the  size  of  the  worst-case  recovery  time  of  the  PTC 
scheme  makes  it  ineffective  in  applications  where 
application  processes  are  closely  coupled  and  interact 
frequently.  Therefore,  the  primary  application  domain  of 
the  PTC  scheme  is  in  the  real-time  WAN  environments. 

In  fact,  in  order  to  be  practical  in  applications 
with  highly  pressing  time  constraints,  the  PTC  scheme 
needs  to  be  extended  to  allow  a  certain  degree  of 
autonomy  to  each  process.  To  be  more  specific,  when  a 
sender  process  first  sends  a  message  to  a  receiver 
process  and  later  revokes  it  as  a  part  of  its  rollback,  the 
receiver  process  may  choose  one  of  the  following  courses 
of  actions  under  the  autonomy-permitting  version  of  the 
PTC  scheme,  depending  upon  the  available  time  and 
other  constraints. 

(1)  The  receiver  process  ignores  the  revocation  notice  as 
if  it  has  heard  nothing. 

(2)  The  receiver  process  rolls  back  to  an  RP  established 
prior  to  receiving  the  message  that  has  now  been 
cancelled. 

(3)  The  receiver  process  takes  a  compensating  action  (not 
an  application-independent  rollback/undo  action)  in  order 
to  nullify  the  effect  of  its  own  actions  based  on  the 
message  received  but  later  cancelled.  This  compensating 
action  may  take  far  less  time  than  the  rollback-and-retry 
action  does  in  many  situations. 

This  version  of  the  PTC  scheme  that  allows  autonomy  to 
processes  Is  a  promising  approach  to  realizing 
autonomous  survival  capabilities  in  real-time  WAN 
environments.  As  in  the  case  of  the  conversation 
scheme,  a  convincing  demonstration  of  the  PTC  scheme 
has  yet  to  take  place. 

A  brief  note  about  the  relationship  between  the 
DRB  scheme  discussed  in  Section  3.7,  the  conversation 
scheme  discussed  in  Section  3.9,  and  the  PTC  scheme 
discussed  above  seems  useful  here.  The  DRB  scheme 
mentioned  can  be  used  In  DCS’s  to  establish  the  first- 
level  guards  for  damage  confinement  and  recovery, 
preventing  most  of  the  faults  from  crossing  computing 
station  boundaries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  PTC  scheme 
and  conversation  scheme  can  be  used  to  establish  the 
second-level  guards,  supporting  detection  and  recovery 
from  the  faults  arising  in  interaction  between  computing 
stations. 


4.  Major  Remaining  Issues 
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This  section  presents  a  brief  review  of  some  of 
the  issues  remaining  to  be  resolved  in  future  research. 

(1)  Software  fault  tolerance:  design  diversity  and 
acceptance  test 

As  pointed  out  in  (Ran75],  the  redundancy 
reouired  for  making  provision  for  tolerance  of  software 
faults  is  not  simple  replication  of  programs  but 
redundancy  of  design.  Although  redundant  design  has 
been  sporadically  exploited  in  the  past,  it  is  by  and  large 
an  unestablished  technique.  One  issue  in  redundant 
design  is  how  to  maximize  the  diversity/independence 
among  multiple  versions  of  software,  to  be  more  precise, 
how  to  minimize  the  correlated  faults  present  in  multiple 
versions  (Avi85,Avi88,Kel88).  Various  approaches  such 
as  use  of  different  language  tools  for  designing  different 
versions  are  currently  under  investigation.  Another  issue 
is  how  to  obtain  effective  acceptance  tests  capable  of 
determining  reasonableness  of  the  computation  results  at 
run  time  without  consuming  an  excessive  amount  of  time. 
!t  is  desirable  to  maximize  the  fault  coverage  without 
incurring  an  unduly  complex  and  time-consuming  logic 
into  the  acceptance  test. 

(2)  Cooperative  recovery  from  interaction  faults 

Implicit  in  the  discussions  of  sections  3.9  and 
3.10  is  the  fact  that  the  degree  of  coordinating  processes 
during  their  design  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
coordinated  fault  detection  and  recovery  actions  at  run 
time  is  a  variable  parameter.  At  one  extreme,  no 
coordination  efforts  are  made  and  thus  the  error  detection 
and  backward  recovery  actions  of  each  process  are 
designed  independent  of  other  processes.  The  PTC 
scheme  is  such  an  approach.  However,  this  approach 
incurs  a  high  execution  (time)  cost  and  excludes  the 
possibility  of  detecting  erroneous  behavior  of  a  process  by 
other  processes.  At  the  other  extreme,  processes  are 
tightly  coordinated,  i.e.,  cooperative  error  detection  and 
backward  recovery  actions  of  processes  are  explicitly 
specified  at  design  time.  The  conversation  scheme 
supports  such  an  approach.  This  approach  incurs  a 
relatively  high  design  cost.  Experiences  with  both  PTC 
and  conversation  schemes  are  lacking.  Their  efficient 
implementation  requires  further  studies.  In  many  cases,  a 
middle-road  approach  positioned  between  the  two 
extremes  may  be  the  most  advantageous.  Therefore, 
optimal  coordination  is  another  research  subject  and  such 
research  will  benefit  from,  among  other  things,  clear 
understanding  of  the  powers  and  costs  of  the  PTC  and 
conversation  schemes. 

(3)  Autonomous  and  adaptive  survival 

tn  many  hard-real-time  applications,  slow 
recovery  is  as  bad  as  no  recovery.  Therefore,  it  is  useful 
to  design  processes  such  that  a  process  can  choose  to 
attempt  a  quick  approximate  state  restoration  when  there 
is  not  enough  time  to  do  a  complete  time-consuming  stale 


restoration.  The  main  issue  here  is  how  to  facilitate 
systematic  design  of  such  processes  capable  of  adaptive 
recovery.  The  concept  of  an  autonomy-permitting  version 
of  the  PTC  scheme  discussed  in  Section  3.9  appears  to 
be  a  good  starling  point.  It  seems  fair  to  say  that  the  area 
of  autonomous  and  adaptive  survival  is  in  its  infancy. 

(4)  Validation  and  evaluation 

Some  of  the  schemes  discussed  in  Section  3 
have  been  incorporated  into  operational  systems. 
However,  the  data  on  the  improvement  of  the  overall 
reliability  in  each  system  due  to  the  incorporation  of  the 
schemes  is  scarce.  This  needs  to  be  corrected  in  order  to 
accelerate  the  development  of  the  technology  for 
designing  fautt-tolerant  real-time  DCS's.  After  all,  the  key 
issue  in  designing  such  DCS's  is  to  optimize  the 
performance-reliability  tradeoff.  In  other  words,  extra 
computing  resources  used  for  fault  tolerance  could  be 
used  for  performance  enhancement  if  the  system 
reliability  without  use  of  the  extra  resources  is  already 
satisfactory.  Without  accurate  information  on  the  powers 
and  costs  of  various  fault  tolerance  schemes,  the  tradeoff 
cannot  be  made  effectively.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
schemes  discussed  in  Section  3  have  not  even  been 
sufficiently  validated,  e.g.,  the  conversation  scheme,  the 
PTC  scheme,  etc.  Here  testbed-based  validation  is  most 
desirable.  The  availability  of  low-cost  building-blocks  such 
as  microcomputers  and  interconnection  devices,  has 
made  the  construction  of  cost-effective  DCS  testbeds  not 
much  more  expensive  than  constructing  pure  software 
simulators  running  on  centralized  computer  systems. 
Testbeds  are  capable  of  representing  the  operating 
environment  and  input  scenario  more  accurately  than 
software  simulators.  As  a  result,  testbed-based 
evaluation  produces  more  accurate  results  than  software 
simulation.  Testbed-based  evaluation  also  yields  insights 
into  the  potential  for  further  optimization  of  the 
implementation  techniques. 

An  efficient  method  for  validating  the  schemes 
aimed  at  handling  design  faults  is  currently  lacking.  The 
main  difficulty  is  in  creation  of  realistic  fault  conditions. 

(5)  Integration  of  fault  tolerance  schemes 

Several  fault  tolerance  schemes  discussed  in 
Section  3  complement  each  other.  For  example,  the 
complementary  relationship  among  the  DRB  scheme,  the 
conversation  scheme,  and  the  PTC  scheme  was 
discussed  in  Section  3.10.  Another  interesting  example  is 
the  relationship  between  the  comparing  pair  scheme  and 
the  DRB  scheme.  An  extension  of  the  DRB  scheme  in 
which  each  of  the  two  nodes  (primary  and  backup)  is 
replaced  by  a  comparing  pair  for  the  purpose  of 
enhancing  the  hardware  fault  tolerance  capability  is  highly 
appealing. 

Another  attractive  extension  of  the  DRB  scheme 
(or  the  conversat.on  scheme  oi  the  PTC  scheme  for  thai 
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matter)  that  should  be  explored  in  the  future  is  to  provide 
*  the  capability  of  repairing  a  failed  node  of  the  DRB  station 
and  rejoining  the  repaired  node  into  the  DRB  station.  The 
repair  here  may  involve  replacing  the  failed  node  with  a 
spare  node.  The  rejoin  of  the  repaired  node  must  be 
accomplished  without  disrupting  the  real-time  computing 
service  o i  the  DRB  station.  An  extension  of  the  DRB 
scheme  that  possesses  such  non-disruptive  rejoin 
capabilities  is  called  a  repairable  DRB  scheme  (Kim88a], 

Although  the  complementary  relationship 
existing  among  various  fault  tolerance  schemes  has  been 
recognized  for  some  time  as  mentioned  above,  cost- 
effective  integration  of  the  schemes  is  largely  an 
unexplored  field.  Also  the  scientific  foundation  for 
evaluation  of  the  overall  cost-effectiveness  of  a  set  of  fault 
tolerance  schemes  is  lacking. 


5.  Summary 

In  this  paper  some  of  the  fault  tolerance 
schemes  that  have  been  established  as  promising  ones 
for  use  in  real-time  DCS's,  have  been  reviewed.  Major 
issues  that  remain  to  be  resolved  in  1990's  have  also 
been  discussed.  By  and  large,  the  design  of  fault-tolerant 
real-time  DCS's  is  an  immature  field.  Many  of  the 
promising  fault  tolerance  schemes  have  not  been 
adequately  evaluated.  It  is  hoped  that  much  more 
testbed-based  efforts  be  made  in  the  field  of  fault-tolerant 
real-time  distributed  computing  and  the  issues  discussed 
in  Section  4  be  resolved  in  1990's. 
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Figure  1 .  Basic  steps  in  fault  tolerance 
(Adapted  from  [Kim79]) 
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ABSTRACT:  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  summarize  major  Issues  in  providing  the 
capabilities  for  tolerance  of  both  hardware  faults  and  software  faults  in  real-time  computer 
systems  (DOS's).  The  paper  starts  with  several  guidelines  considered  to  be  highly  useful  in 
searching  for  effective  system-level  fault  tolerance  schemes.  Some  promising  schemes  are  then 
reviewed. 


1.  Introduction 

Svstem-^vel- fault  tolerance  refers  to  the  continuous  operation  of  a  computer  system  at 
an  acceptah  .e  level  of  performance  under  occasional  presence  of  faults  In  its  hardware 
components,  operating  system,  and  application  software.  Historically,  hardware  faults  have 
received  much  more  serious  attention  from  system  designers  than  software  faults  have  [Avi87], 
However,  experiences  have  shown  that  In  many  challenging  real-time  applications,  it  is 
infeaslblo  to  completely  avoid  software  faults.  The  types  of  software  faults  in  real-time  computer 
systems  that  should  be  considered  Include  both  algorithmic  faults  and  timing  faults.  In  fact, 
missing  deadlines  on  the  part  of-e  real-time  computer  system  is  quite  often  as  dangerous  as 
producing  Incorrect  values.  Therefore,  If  Incorporation  of  fault  tolerance  mechanisms  increases 
the  chance  of  a  computer  system  missing  deadlines,  it  would  rather  decrease  the  overall  system 
reliability  than  Improving  it. 

In  designing  real-time  distributed  computer  systems  (DOS's),  system  designers  must  deal 
with  faults  in  both  computing  nodes  and  inter-node  connection/communication  subsystems. 
Therefore,  the  problem  of  ensuring  timely  delivery  of  computation  results  to  the  environments 
has  additional  dimensions  in  the  case  of  a  DCS,  namely,  reflection  of  concurrency  and  conflicts 
among  distributed  nodes  as  well  as  inter-node  communication  delays. 

The  factors  mentioned  above  make  the  achievement  of  system-level  fault  tolerance  in 
complex  real-time  DOS's  a  great  challenge  to  computer  system  designers  and  researchers.  It 
seems  also  easy  to  forget  the  fact  that  fault-tolerant  components  are  desired  in  building  fault- 
tolerant  DOS's  but  they  do  not  automatically  compose  the  fault-tolerant  DOS's.  A  combination  of 

In  Gorke,  W,  and  Sorensen,  H.  eds.,  'Fault-Tolerant  Computing  Systems', 
Informatik-Fachberichte  214,  Springer-Yerlsg,  198S  (Proc.  4th  Int'l.  Conf. 
on  Fault-Tolerant  Computing  Systems,  Baden-Baden,  W.  Germany,  Sept.  1989) 

pp.  268-281. 
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Certain  components  or  mechanisms  may  make  the  DCS  unable  to  meet  deadlines.  Needless  to 
say,  the  composition  is  also  a  process  prone  to  logical  faults. 

The  concern  with  potentially  prohibitive  costs  of  various  combinations  of  component-level 
fault  tolerance  schemes  has  led  to  the  search  for  schemes  that  can  handle  in  a  uniform  manner 
both  hardware  faults  and  software  faults,  the  latter  including  operating  system  faults  and 
application  system  faults.  This  type  of  schemes  are  highly  desired,  considering  the  potential 
complexity  of  large  DOS's  needed  in  some  real-time  applications.  Moreover,  distinguishing 
hardware  faults  from  software  faults  is  costly  even  if  it  is  logically  feasible  [Kim84],  Also, 
introducing  different  treatments  for  all  possible  different  faults  can  quickly  add  up  to  an 
intolerable  system  complexity.  In  this  paper,  the  discussion  wili  be  focused  on  techniques  for 
unilied  treatment  of  both  hardware  and  software  faults. 

One  useful  way  of  classifying  application  environments  of  fault-tolerant  DOS's  Is  to 
consider  a  two-dimensional  space  in  which  the  "hardness  of  timing  requirements"  forms  one 
dimension  and  the  "dirtiness  of  the  environment"  forms  the  other.  Based  on  the  hardness  of 
timing  requirements,  application  environments  can  be  roughly  classified  into  real-time 
applications  where  deadlines  are  hard,  i.e.,the  costs  of  missing  the  deadlines  are  severe,  and 
non-real-time  applications.  The  degree  of  hardness  is  in  general  a  continuous  variable  and  thus 
the  boundary  between  real-time  environments  and  non-real-time  environment  is  somewhat 
blurred.  The  dirtiness  here  refers  to  the  environmental  attribute  that  determines  fault  rate, 
including  the  influence  of  such  factors  as  electrical  noise,  physical  attacks  and  vibrations, 
electromagnetic  fields,  radiations,  dusts,  etc. 

Typical  office  environments  are  examples  of  clean  (low  fault  rate)  environments  whereas 
some  space  environments  and  defense  environments  are  the  most  extreme  examples  of  dirty 
environments.  In  this  paper,  discussions  will  be  mostly  related  to  very  dirty  environments  under 
very  hard  timing  requirements.  System  level  fault  tolerance  is  much  harder  to  achieve  in  such 
environments  than  in  other  environments.  More  importantly,  once  solutions  effective  in  such 
dirty  hard-real-time  environments  are  obtained,  then  they  can  serve  as  the  basis  on  which 
stable  solutions  for  many  other  real-time  environments  are  derived  with  relative  ease. 

In  the  next  section  (2),  some  of  the  guidelines  considered  to  be  highly  useful  in  searching 
for  schemes  for  system-level  fault  tolerance  are  discussed.  One  of  the  guidelines  discussed  is 
to  distinguish  between  the  real-time  fault  tolerance  schemes  that  can  enhance  the  robustness  of 
a  computing  station  (a  processing  node  executing  a  single  application  process)  and  the 
supplementary  schemes  for  making  a  group  of  cooperating  computing  stations  fault-tolerant 
Some  of  the  established  or  promising  approaches  for  "hardening*  individual  computing  stations 
are  discussed  in  Section  3  whereas  some  of  the  promising  approaches  tor  hardening  computing 
station  groups  are  discussed  in  Section  4.  The  final  section  (5)  summarizes  some  of  the  major 
issues  that  remain  to  be  resolved. 
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2.  Useful  Guidelines  in  Search  for  Solutions 

Several  guidelines  considered  to  be  highly  useful  in  searching  (or  effective  real-time  fault- 
tolerant  distributed  computing  schemes  are  presented  here. 

(1)  Search  for  generic  forward  recovery  schemes 

The  point  here  Is  not  so  much  for  favoring  forward  recovery  schemes  over  backward 
recovery  schemes.  It  is  obvious.  In  real-time  applications,  any  computation  results  sent  to  the 
environments  or  the  passage  of  real  time  can  not  be  recalled.  Therefore,  there  Is  relatively  little 
room  for  backward  recovery.  This  is  not  to  say  that  old  slate  Information  Is  not  needed  in 
recovery.  A  design  issue  here  Is  how  and  what  part  of  the  old  state  information  recorded  can  be 
utilized  in  achieving  forward  recovery. 

A  more  important  keyword  here  Is  "generic".  For  quite  some  time,  many  researchers 
including  the  author  thought  that  forward  recovery,  especially  recovery  from  software  faults, 
would  have  to  be  "highly"  application-dependent.  Also,  the  set  of  fault  conditions  to  be  dealt  with 
would  have  to  be  highly  limited  and  a  recovery  procedure  specifically  tailored  to  handling  each 
type  of  fault  condition  would  have  to  be  provided.  Many  exception  handling  approaches  that 
have  appeared  in  literature  are  examples  of  highly  application-specific  forward  recovery.  Such 
approaches  assume  localization  of  the  damage  (due  to  the  fault)  to  a  very  small  area  within  the 
system,  e.g.,  one  or  two  program  variables.  Recently,  more  generic  forward  recovery  schemes 
which  are  capable  of  dealing  with  a  broader  range  of  fault  conditions  and  more  widely  spread 
damages,  Have  emerged,  e.g.,  the  distributed  recovery  block  (DRB)  scheme  [Kim84,Klm88a). 
the  N-verslon  scheme  [Avi85],  etc.  Drastic  decrease  of  the  hardware  cost  occurred  In  the  past 
decade  made  users  of  these  schemes  largely  free  ol  concern  in  employing  twice  or  three  times 
the  amount  of  hardware  used  in  non-fault-tolerant  systems.  In  the  absence  of  generic  forward 
recovery  schemes,  the  design  of  fault-tolerant  real-time  computer  systems  will  remain  as  a 
highly  artistic  error-prone  discipline.  Some  of  the  promising  schemes  formulated  will  be 
discussed  in  Section  3.  However,  much  further  wori<  Is  needed  In  this  direction  searching  for 
generic  forward  recovery  schemes. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  there  are  certain  fault  types  which  dictate  recovery 
procedures  more  closely  tailored  to  application  details  than  other  fault  types.  The  representative 
example  of  such  a  fault  is  a  system-wide  disturbance  caused  by  lightning,  unreliable  power 
source,  radiation,  etc.,  which  may  be  referred  to  by  a  generic  term  temporary  blackout  |Klm89b). 
Efficiency  and  timing  concerns  lead  to  the  selection  ol  a  procedure  for  detecting  and  recovering 
from  temporary  blackout  that  is  tailored  to  the  detailed  application  logic.  A  typical  forward 
recovery  procedure  Involves  first  restoring  critical  state  variables  with  the  most  recently  saved 
values,  next  reading  the  current  status  of  the  application  environment,  and  finally  establishing 
the  computation  to  an  appropriate  state  compatible  with  the  current  environment  (Kim89bJ. 

(2)  Search  for  schemes  with  bounded  recovery  time 
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A  relative  lew  fault  tolerance  schemes  that  have  been  proposed  for  use  in  DOS’s  have  the 
desired  characteristics  of  bounded  recovery  time.  Yet  this  characteristics  is  so  important  that 
schemes  without  it  are  not  worth  c  nsidering  for  use  in  real-time  systems.  01  course  the  upper 
bound  that  can  be  guaranteed  must  be  of  reasonable  size,  e.g.,  much  less  than  the  deadline 
imposed  on  the  next  delivery  of  a  computation  result  to  the  environment.  If  the  upper  bound  on 
the  recovery  time  is  loo  large,  the  bounded  time  characteristics  of  the  recovery  procedure  is 
meaningless.  Therefore,  by  checking  this  single  characteristics,  most  of  the  seemingly 
reasonable  recovery  schemes  can  be  taken  out  of  consideration,  thereby  allowing  us  to  focus 
research  efforts  in  narrowly  chosen  fruitful  directions. 

(3)  Separation  of  concerns  lor  different  network  types. 

Experiences  have  shown  that  attempts  to  find  real-time  fault  tolerance  schemes  that  can 
be  used  commonly  in  a  variety  of  types  of  computer  networks  are  mostly  unproductive.  With 
respect  to  achieving  system  level  fault  tolerance,  there  are  some  fundamental  differences  in 
basic  characteristics  between  the  real-time  local  area  network  (LAN)  applications  and  the  real¬ 
time  wido  area  network  (WAN)  applications.  For  example,  inter-node  communication  costs  are 
very  low  in  the  case  of  real-time  LAN's  compared  to  that  of  real-time  WAN's.  Similarly,  reliability 
of  inter-node  communication  is  much  higher  or  can  be  made  much  higher  at  the  same  cost  in 
LAN's  compared  to  the  case  ol  WAN's.  Therefore,  location-independent  reconfiguration  of 
processes  is  an  allordnble  and  desirable  capability  in  real-time  LAN's  whereas  it  is  not  a 
sensible  approach  to  pursue  in  real-time  WAN's  such  as  WAN's  embedded  in  multiple 
cooperating  satellites.  Closely  coordinated  and  highly  interactive  fault  detection  and  recovery 
actions  can  also  be  designed  into  real-time  LAN's  at  reasonable  costs  whereas  such  attempts 
will  produce  negative  results  in  real-time  WAN's.  A  certain  degree  of  node  autonomy  in  both 
application  processing  and  fault  handling  is  a  desirable  characteristics  in  rea'-time  WAN's  but  the 
node  autonomy  is  much  less  important  in  real-time  LAN's. 

Fundamental  dillerences  also  exist  between  real-time  LAN’s  and  real-time  tightly  coupled 
networks  (TCN's)  in  which  multiple  processing  nodes  communicate  via  shared  memory  or  high¬ 
speed  parallel  bus.  TCN's  are  used  primarily  for  reasons  of  high  throughput  and  fast  turnaround 
whoreas  LAN's  are  used  primarily  for  reasons  of  modular  expansion,  resistance  to  location- 
dependent  faults,  and  employment  of  multiple  distributed  sensors.  Therefore,  attempts  to 
develop  schemes  for  system  level  fault  tolerance  that  can  be  commonly  effective  in  both  real¬ 
time  LAN's  and  real-time  TCN's  are  not  likely  to  be  very  productive,  given  the  current  limited 
understanding  of  techniques  suitable  for  each  network  type. 

(4)  Treatment  of  faulty  process  interaction  as  a  second-order  problem 

Delection  of  and  recovery  from  faults  propagated  between  cooperating  processes  is  in 
general  a  problem  that  has  been  attacked  for  about  15  years  but  still  remains  largely  unresolved 
|Ran75,Kim78],  In  the  context  of  an  abstract  DCS  model  consisting  of  a  network  of  computing 
stations,  each  of  which  is  a  subsystem  of  the  DCS  and  executes  a  single  application  process. 


this  problem  is  equivalent  to  how  to  make  a  group  ol  cooperating  computing  stations  Inult 
iuieiant.  In  real-time  applications,  it  is  hopeless  to  handle  this  fault/  interaction  problem  unless 
the  frequency  of  their  occurrence  is  below  a  certain  threshold.  In  fact,  most  of  the  complex 
approaches  that  have  been  proposed  are  unsuitable  because  of  their  poor  bounded  recovery 
time  characteristics.  The  most  obvious  yet  important  way  to  minimize  the  occurrence  ol  faulty 
interaction  is  to  make  each  computing  station  highly  unlikely  to  leak  faulty  information  to  others. 
It  seems  sensible  to  deal  with  the  faulty  interaction  problem  only  after  incorporating  effective 
schemes  for  making  individual  computing  stations  fault-tolerant,  especially  in  real-time 
applications.  In  other  words,  the  faulty  process  interaction  problem  should  be  viewed  as  a 
second-order  problem  and  the  schemes  mobilized  for  handling  it  viewed  as  supplements  to 
those  for  "hardening"  individual  computing  stations.  For  example,  if  we  can  assume  that  the 
primary  schemes  handle  the  transient  faults  of  computing  station  hardware  and  ensure  timely, 
orderly,  and  reliable  transmission  of  messages  between  computing  stations,  then  the  problem  of 
finding  cost-effective  schemes  for  handling  faulty  process  Interaction  becomes  much  more 
feasible.  Furthermore,  if  it  is  feasible  to  design  each  computing  station  to  perform  thorough 
validation  of  each  message  to  be  sent  to  other  computing  stations,  the  faulty  interaction  problem 
becomes  substantially  simplified. 


3.  System>level  Fault  Tolerance  Schemes  for  Hardening  Individual 

Computing  Stations 

Schemes  for  handling  hardware  faults  only  have  been  extensively  developed 
(Car85,Toy87J.  In  this  section,  the  discussion  will  be  focused  on  the  schemes  that  cnn  handle 
botli  hardware  faults  and  software  faults.  All  the  schemes  to  be  discussed  in  this  section  are 
based  on  the  following  concepts. 

(1 )  Multiple  versions  of  computing  components 

The  approach  ol  using  two  or  more  copies  of  a  hardware  component  is  a  well-established 
technique  for  hardware  fault  tolerance  |Hop78,Toy78).  In  early  70's,  the  underlying  concept  ol 
replicative  redundancy  was  extended  into  the  software  arena,  resulting  in  the  approach  of  using 
multiple  functionally  equivalent  or  similar  versions  of  a  software  component  (Hor74).  Therefore, 
in  this  approach  multiple  design  efforts  are  made  with  the  expectation  that  the  same  type  of 
design  fault  will  not  be  introduced  into  all  the  versions.  To  achieve  this  goal  of  avoiding  common 
faults,  techniques  for  maximizing  the  diversity  in  the  algorithms,  the  design  methods,  and  the 
design  tools  used  for  developing  multiple  versions,  have  been  explored  (And81.Avi88). 

(2)  Acceptance  test  vs.  voting 

There  are  two  fundamentally  different  approaches  to  determining  the  quality  of  the 
execution  results  of  multiple  versions.  One  is  to  design  another  software  component  called  the 
acceptance  test  which  is  an  expression  of  the  acceptability  criterion  that  every  version  is 
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required  to  meet  [Hor74],  This  acceptance  test  is  executed  to  determine  the  acceptability  of 
eai.ii  veisioii.  The  other  approach  is  to  compare  the  execution  results  of  multiple  versions 
(Avi85j.  If  the  number  of  versions  is  three  or  more,  then  majority-voting  can  be  used  to 
recognize  the  result  to  be  adopted,  thereby  facilitating  recovery. 

While  the  acceptance  test  approach  requires  additional  design  effort,  it  facilitates  recovery 
with  only  two  versions;  the  first  result  passing  the  acceptance  test  will  be  adopted.  It  also  allows 
use  of  two  versions  which  are  similar  but  not  functionally  equivalent.  For  example,  one  version 
may  be  designed  to  produce  the  minimum  acceptable  results  while  the  other  may  be  designed 
for  more  desirable  results  (e.g.,  more  accurate  results,  better  optimized  results,  etc.).  Moreover, 
the  voting  approach  requires  design  of  multiple  versions  expected  to  generate  truly  identical 
computation  results.  This  could  be  a  severe  restriction  in  cases  where  complexity  of  a  program 
component  is  high.  The  voting  approach  also  requires  close  synchronization  of  the  nodes 
executing  multiple  versions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  voting  process  itself  does  not  require  any 
help  from  the  application  developer  while  it  requires  at  least  three  versions  of  the  application 
software  component. 

When  the  "fail-stop"  is  one  of  the  intended  final  states  of  a  software  component,  two 
versions  supported  by  a  comparison  mechanism  would  be  sufficient.  However,  the  recovery 
responsibility  then  rests  outside  that  software  component. 

In  principle,  various  combinations  of  the  acceptance  test  approach  and  the  voting 
approach  are  conceivable.  Effectiveness  of  such  approaches  is  largely  unknown  at  present. 

3.1  The  distributed  recovery  block  (DRB)  scheme 

The  DRB  scheme  depicted  in  Figure  1  (Kim84,Kim88a,Kim89a)  Is  essentially  an  active 
redundancy  scheme  where  multiple  processors  concurrently  execute  multiple  versions  of  a 
software  component  and  then  the  same  acceptance  test.  Each  processor  uses  a  time-out 
mechanism,  as  well.  An  important  advantage  of  this  scheme  is  that  fast  forward  recovery  can  be 
achieved  with  the  software  redundancy  produced  through  the  aid  of  a  convenient  design  tool, 
i.e..  the  recovery  block  (Hor74,Ran75). 

Recovery  block  consists  of  one  or  more  routines,  called  try  blocks  here,  designed  to 
compute  the  same  or  similar  results,  and  an  acceptance  lest.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  in 
description,  a  recovery  block  is  assumed  to  contain  only  two  try  blocks,  i.e.,  the  primary  and  the 
alternate.  While  the  original  recovery  block  scheme  incorporated  the  backward  recovery 
approach,  the  DRB  scheme  incorporated  a  new  forwa’d  recovery  capability. 

The  basic  idea  of  the  DRB  scheme  is  to  use  two  processor  nodes  to  execute  two  different 
try  blocks  and  then  the  same  acceptance  test  concurrently.  Both  nodes  use  watchdog  timers. 
After  receiving  the  common  input  data  from  the  predecessor  computing  station,  each  node 
executes  a  try  block  and  then  the  acceptance  test.  If  the  node  running  the  primary  try  block 
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passes  the  test  in  time,  it  sends  a  signal  "!'m  OK”  to  the  backup  node  (running  the  alternate  try 
block).  It  then  outputs  the  results  to  the  successor  computing  station.  As  long  as  the  primary 
node  sends  the  signal  to  the  backup  node  in  time,  the  latter  suppresses  its  own  results. 
Therefore,  only  if  the  primary  node  dies  or  fails  to  pass  the  acceptance  test,  the  backup  node  will 
start  outputting  its  results. 

This  approach  has  two  useful  characteristics: 

(a)  Recovery  can  be  accomplished  in  the  same  manner  regardless  of  whether  a  node  fails  due 
to  a  hardware  fault  or  a  software  fault,  i.e.,  it  is  unnecessary  to  distinguish  between  hardware 
faults  and  software  faults; 

(b)  The  recovery  time  is  minimal  since  maximum  concurrency  is  exploited  between  the  primary 
and  the  backup  nodes. 

The  experimental  study  reported  in  (Kim89a)  has  clearly  demonstrated  high-speed 
recovery  capability  of  this  scheme.  More  extensive  experiments  are  under  way  in  multiple 
locations  (Hec87). 

The  scheme  can  thus  be  used  to  obtain  highly  reliable  computing  stations  each  dedicated 
to  execution  of  a  specific  real-time  (atomic)  task. 

3.2  The  DRB  scheme  combined  with  the  comparing  pair  scheme 

The  comparing  pair  scheme  under  which  hardware  components  such  as  processors  and 
memory  modules  are  duplicated  and  their  outputs  are  compared  is  an  effective  fault  detection 
scheme  widely  used  [Toy78.  Str84J.  An  extension  of  the  DRB  scheme  in  which  each  ol  the  two 
nodes  (primary  and  backup)  is  replaced  by  a  comparing  pair  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the 
hardware  fault  tolerance  capability  is  highly  appealing.  In  such  an  extended  scheme,  most  of 
the  hardware  faults  will  be  detected  by  the  acceptance  test  and/or  other  mechanisms  built  into 
the  node  pair. 

3.3  The  voting  N-verslon  scheme 

This  scheme  uses  multiple  versions  with  the  voting  approach  for  fault  detection  and  result 
selection.  As  the  use  of  two  versions  In  the  DRB  scheme  is  the  standard  practice  due  to  the 
high  cost  of  designing  and  maintaining  multiple  versions,  the  use  of  three  versions  is  the 
standard  practice  in  the  case  of  the  voting  N-version  scheme.  Some  experimental  studies  have 
shown  the  plausibility  of  achieving  software  fault  tolerance  by  uso  of  the  scheme  [Avi88,Kel88] 
Due  to  the  restrictive  nature  of  the  voting  approach  discussed  earlier,  the  application  domain  ol 
the  voting  N-version  scheme  will  be  somewhat  narrower  than  that  of  the  DRB  scheme.  There 
have  been  proposals  for  removing  this  restriction  by  combining  the  voting  approach  with  the 
common  acceptance  test  and  other  evaluation  approaches.  Such  extensions  are  currently  at  the 
concept  development  stage. 
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3*3  The  voting  N-verslon  scheme  hUciU 

This  scheme  uses  multiple  versions  with  the  voting  approach  for  fault  detedion  and  result 
seledion.  As  the  use  of  two  versions  in  the  DRB  scheme  Is  the  standard  pradlce  due  to  the 
high  cost  of  designing  and  maintaining  multiple  versions,  the  use  of  three  versions  is  the 
standard  pradlce  In  the  case  of  the  voting  N*version  scheme.  Some  experlmentel  studies  have 
shown  the  plausibility  of  achieving  software  fault  tolerance  by  use  of  the  scheme  [Avi88.Kel88]. 

Due  to  the  restrictive  nature  of  the  voting  approach  discussed  earlier,  the  application  domain  of 
the  voting  N-verslon  scheme  will  be  somewhat  narrower  than  that  ol  the  DRB  scheme.  There 
have  been  proposals  for  removing  this  restridion  by  combining  the  voting  approach  with  the 
common  acceptance  test  and  other  evaluation  approaches.  Such  extensions  are  currently  at  the 
concept  development  stage. 
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3.4  Major  remaining  issues 

Of  many  issues  remaining  unresolved  in  this  area,  two  most  important  ones  are  as 
follows. 

(1)  Validation  of  the  software  fault  tolerance  capability  of  the  multiple  version  approach. 

Although  redundant  design  has  been  sporadically  exploited  in  the  past  and  research 
efforts  in  this  area  have  been  stepped  up  in  recent  years,  it  is  by  and  large  an  unestablished 
technique.  The  critical  question  here  is  :  can  this  approach  truly  handle  the  faults  that  were  not 
foreseen  at  the  design  and  testing  time?  As  far  as  run-time  detection  of  such  faults  is 
concerned,  there  have  been  a  small  number  of  success  reports  |Hag87).  However,  convincing 
demonstrations  of  real-time  recovery  from  such  faults  by  use  of  a  multiplo  version  approach 
have  yet  to  be  seen. 

(2)  Non-disruptive  rejoin  of  repaired  nodes. 

An  attractive  extension  of  the  DRB  scheme  or  the  N-version  scheme  that  should  be 
explored  in  the  future  is  to  provide  the  capability  of  repairing  a  failed  node  of  the  fault-tolerant 
computing  station  (running  under  the  DRB  scheme  or  the  N-version  scheme)  and  rejoining  the 
repaired  node  into  the  computing  station.  The  repair  here  may  involve  replacing  the  failed  node 
with  a  spare  node.  The  rejoin  of  the  repaired  node  must  be  accomplished  without  disrupting  the 
real-time  computing  service  of  the  computing  station  jm88a). 


4.  Some  Promising  Approaches  for  Hardening  Computing  Station  Groups 

For  handling  hardware  faults  only  the  problem  is  considerably  simpler.  Techniques  such 
as  the  comparing  pair  scheme  can  be  used  to  reduce  the  probability  of  faulty  information 
crossing  the  computing  station  boundary  to  a  negligible  extent.  Efficient  techniques  have  also 
been  developed  for  establishment  of  recover,'  lines,  i.e.,  coordinated  sets  of  recovery  points  of 
computing  stations  that  define  consistent  system  states  (Ran75,Kim82),  which  are  needed  to 
deal  with  temporary  blackout  events  (Ton89). 

Real  challenges  are  again  in  achieving  real-time  forward  recovery  from  both  hardware 
faults  and  software  faults.  With  software  faults  present  the  probability  of  faulty  information 
crossing  the  computing  station  boundary  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  First  of  all,  even  if  a 
computing  station  is  designed  to  perform  a  priori  validation  of  each  message  sent  to  other 
stations,  such  validation  can  provide  only  limited  coverage  in  detection  of  erroneous  message 
contents.  Secondly,  execution  time  costs  and  design  complexity  considerations  often  lead  to 
design  of  capabilities  for  validation  of  a  computation  segment  that  produces  multiple  messages 
(at  variable  intervals)  for  other  computing  stations  rather  than  for  a  computation  segment  that 
produces  only  one  message  at  the  end.  A  computation  segment  combined  with  a  validation  and 
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recovery  capability  in  a  computing  station  Is  called  here  a  recoverable  region.  Therefore,  a 
recoverable  region  often  sends  messages  to  other  computing  stations  and  must  revoke  the 
messages  if  the  validation  performed  at  its  exit  point  results  in  a  failure. 

In  the  presence  of  the  non-negligible  probability  Oi  faulty  information  being  propagated  be¬ 
tween  computing  stations,  the  stations  must  be  designed  to  cooperate  in  recovery.  If  the 
recovery-related  actions  of  computing  stations  are  not  well  coordinated,  then  situations  where 
recovery  costs  become  prohibitive  can  develop.  A  well-known  example  of  such  a  station  is 
where  a  domino  effect,  which  is  a  cyclic  chain  of  rollback  propagations  among  computing 
stations,  occurs  due  to  the  uncoordinated  nature  of  the  recovery  points  established  by  the 
stations  (Ran75). 

Another  aspect  worth  noting  here  is  that  there  are  fundamental  differences  between  the 
recovery  lines  needed  in  dealing  with  hardware  faults  and  those  for  software  faults.  Recovery 
lines  for  hardware  faults  may  be  established  in  a  manner  Independent  of  the  application  software 
structure.  For  example,  clock-driven  establishment  is  feasible  as  long  as  fixed  recovery 
procedures  applicable  regardless  of  their  invocation  time  ara  used.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
case  of  software  faults,  no  meaningful  recovery  procedures  which  can  be  invoked  at  any  time 
are  conceivable.  Only  the  recovery  procedures  which  are  designed  to  retry  the  computation 
segments  under  suspicion  from  specific  execution  points  In  the  computation  structure  with 
different  versions  have  reasonable  chances  of  producing  good  results. 

Fault  tolerance  schemes  for  hardening  groups  of  computing  stations  can  be  classified  on 
the  basis  of  the  degree  of  coordinating  processes  (to  run  on  different  stations)  during  their 
design  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  coordinated  fault  detection  and  recovery  actions  at  run  time. 

At  one  extreme,  no  coordination  efforts  are  made  and  thus  the  error  detection  and  recovery 
actions  of  each  process  are  designed  independent  of  other  processes.  The  programmer- 
transparent  coordination  (PTC)  scheme  to  be  discussed  later  in  this  section  Is  such  an  approach, 
it  requires  an  'intelligent"  system  kernel  (or  a  virtual  machine)  which  automatically  establishes 
appropriate  recovery  points  of  Interacting  processes.  However,  this  pure  'run-time  coordination" 
approach  incurs  a  high  execution  (time)  cost  and  excludes  the  possibility  of  detecting  erroneous 
behavior  of  a  process  by  other  processes.  Also,  the  option  of  trying  alternate  interaction 
scenarios  following  a  fault  detection  Is  not  available  to  cooperating  processes  since  processes 
are  not  produced  via  such  coordinated  design  efforts.  At  the  other  extreme,  processes  are 
tightly  coordinated,  i.e.,  cooperative  error  detection  and  recovery  actions  of  processes  are 
explicitly  specified  at  design  time.  The  conversation  scheme  to  be  discussed  in  this  section 
supports  such  a  "design-time  coordination*  approach.  This  approach  Incu'S  a  relatively  high 
design  cost.  Many  middie-road  approaches  positioned  between  the  two  extremes  are 
conceivable  and  may  be  highly  advantageous  In  some  application  environments. 
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4.1  The  distributed  conversation  (DCONV)  scheme 

The  distributed  conversation  (DCONV)  scheme  is  intended  lor  use  in  real-time  tightly 
coupled  network  (TCN)  or  local  area  network  (LAN)  applications  where  it  is  natural  to  design  a 
group  of  computing  stations  together  in  a  closely  coordinated  manner.  The  scheme  is  meant  to 
be  a  practical  version  based  on  the  abstract  structure  proposed  by  Randell  [Ran75], 

The  abstiact  conversation  structure  pioposed  by  Randell  is  a  conceptual  extension  of  the 
recovery  block  which  is  a  concrete  language  construct  devised  to  support  structuring  the  error 
detection  and  recovery  actions  of  a  single  process.  It  is  a  two-dimensional  enclosure  of 
recoverable  activities  of  multiple  interacting  processes,  i.e.,  recoverable  interacting  session 
[Kim82,Ran75].  The  enclosure  consists  of  a  recovery  line,  a  test  line,  and  two  side  walls 
defining  exclusive  membership  as  shown  in  Figure  2.  A  recovery  line  is  a  coordinated  set  of  the 
recovery  points  of  interacting  processes  that  are  established  (possibly  at  different  times)  before 
interaction  begins.  When  all  the  processes  roll  back  to  the  recovery  line,  there  cannot  be  any 
further  propagation  of  rollbacks  among  processes.  A  test  line  is  a  correlated  set  of  the 
acceptance  tests  of  the  interacting  processes.  A  conversation  is  successful  only  if  all  the 
interacting  processes  pass  their  acceptance  tests  forming  the  test  line.  If  any  of  the  acceptance 
tests  fails,  all  the  processes  roll  back  to  the  recovery  line  and  retry  with  their  alternate  try  blocks. 
These  alternate  try  blocks  collectively  define  an  alternate  interacting  session,  whereas  the  set  of 
primary  try  blocks  executed  first  after  the  processes  enter  the  conversation  define  the  primary 
interaciino  session.  Therefore,  processes  cooperate  in  error  detection,  regardless  of  the  source 
of  the  error.  Two  sidewalls  defined  by  a  conversation  imply  that  the  processes  participating  in 
the  conversation  must  neither  obtain  information  from  nor  leak  information  to  a  process  not 
participating  in  the  conversation.  That  is,  no  'information  smuggling’  by  processes  in  a 
conversation  is  permitted. 

Various  research  groups  have  invested  their  edorts  toward  the  goal  of  converting  the 
abstract  concept  described  above  into  a  technology  usable  by  practitioners.  Some  of  the  major 
results  obtained  include  practical  language  tools  for  conversation  design  [Gre85,Kim85], 
understanding  of  the  execution  overhead  inherent  in  ihe  conversation  scheme  |Kim86aj,  and 
approaches  to  implementation  of  the  conversation  scheme  in  LAN’s  [Yan89|. 

The  conversation  scheme  as  described  above  Incorporates  the  backward  recovery 
approach  and  thus  is  not  suitable  for  many  real-time  applications.  However,  a  conceptually  clear 
approach  that  solves  this  problem  can  be  borrowed  from  the  DRB  scheme  [Kim84,KimB9aj, 
namely,  parallel  execution  of  primary  and  alternate  interacting  sessions.  This  means  that  the 
primary  interacting  session  runs  on  one  group  of  Interconnected  computing  nodes  and  the 
backup  interacting  session  runs  on  another  group  of  computing  nodes.  Timeout  mechanisms 
are  used  to  ensure  timely  execution  of  interacting  sessions.  The  resulting  scheme  was  termed 
the  distributed  conversation  (DCONV)  scheme.  Implementation  techniques  for  the  DCONV 
scheme  have  not  yet  been  studied  to  depth. 

The  DCONV  scheme  goes  beyond  the  DRB  scheme  in  that  the  former  can  handle 
interaction  faults.  Both  schemes  are  aimed  at  tight  error  containment  by  defining  rigid 
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enclosures  for  possibly  faulty  activities.  In  spite  of  the  recognized  potential  of  the  DCONV 
scheme,  a  convincing  demonstration  of  the  utility  of  the  scheme  in  real-time  applications  has  yet 
to  take  place. 

4,2  The  programmer-transparent  coordination  with  obedient  receivers  (PTC/OR)  scheme 

Unlike  the  DCONV  scheme,  the  PTC  scheme  is  intended  for  use  in  real-time  WAN  (or 
some  LAN)  applications  where  it  is  desirable  to  build  some  autonomy  into  each  of  the  distributed 
nodes  due  to  relatively  expensive  and  unreliable  inter-node  communication,  security  concerns, 
etc.  [Kim86bj.  The  PTC  scheme  Imposes  no  requirements  on  coordinated  design  ol  fault 
detection  and  recovery  actions  of  Interacting  real-time  distributed  processes.  The  PTC  scheme 
allows  the  design  of  fault  detection  and  recovery  capabilities  of  a  process  to  be  made  in  a 
manner  independent  of  recovery  structures  of  other  cooperating  processes.  Also,  a  recoverable 
region  of  each  process  may  involve  any  finite  sequence  of  message  exchanges. 

The  essence  of  the  PTC  scheme  Is  to  facilitate  run-time  coordination  of  independently  de¬ 
signed  processes  for  their  cooperative  error  detection  and  recovery  with  the  aid  of  an  intelligent 
virtual  machine.  The  intelligent  virtual  machine  must  be  capable  ol  supporting  the  processes  in 
such  a  way  that  the  domino  effect  does  not  occur.  There  are  four  major  elements  In  the  system 
design  philosophy  underlying  the  PTC  scheme. 

(1)  Independent  and  structured  design  of  recovery  capabilities  of  processes. 

(2)  Transfer  of  uncommitted  messages:  A  process  is  allowed  to  send  to  other  processes 
information  which  has  not  been  completely  validated. 

(3)  Prohibition  of  suspicion:  Each  process  is  held  solely  responsible  for  detecting  and  correcting 
errors  that  it  originated. 

(4)  Automatic  insertion  of  branch  recovery  points:  Before  a  process  Imports  uncommitted 
information,  a  recovery  point  called  a  branch  recovery  point  is  inserted  automatically  by  the 
intelligent  virtual  machine  In  order  to  protect  the  computational  results  of  the  importer  process 

As  shown  in  [Kim78,Kim86b),  the  branch  recovery  points  are  not  necessarily  inserted 
before  all  import  operations  involving  uncommitted  information.  The  protocols  for  cooperation 
among  distributed  Intelligent  kernels  that  are  optimal  in  the  sense  that  they  incur  minimal 
overhead  in  both  state  saving  and  recovery,  have  been  developed  |Klm86b,Klm88b]. 

Once  a  process  tails  in  a  self-validation  at  the  end  of  a  recoverable  region,  it  must  notify 
all  the  processes  that  have  received  messages  that  it  sent  out  from  within  the  recoverable 
region.  In  effect  the  messages  are  revoked.  Each  nolilied  process  must  "cleanse-  itsell  of  the 
effects  of  the  messages  revoked.  A  conceptually  straightforward  way  is  to  roll  back  to  the  most 
recent  recovery  point  established  before  receiving  the  messages  and  then  restart.  A  version  ol 
the  PTC  scheme  that  uses  this  backward  recovery  action  is  called  the  PTC  with  obedient 
receivers  (PTC/OR)  scheme. 


When  the  probability  of  an  erroneous  message  being  sent  out  from  within  a  recoverable 
region  is  below  a  certain  threshold,  this  PTC/OR  scheme  may  exhibit  acceptable  performance  in 
many  real-time  WAN  environments.  However,  the  worst-case  recovery  time  characteristics  of 
the  PTC/OR  scheme  is  very  poor.  In  fact,  permission  of  exchange  of  incompletely  validated 
information  between  processes  coupled  with  prohibition  of  receiver  processes  from  suspecting 
sender  processes  can  cause,  albeit  rare,  an  undesirable  phenomenon  called  here  the  exhausted 
importer  (El)  phenomenon  (Kim86b).  An  El  is  a  process  that  imported  bad  information  while 
inside  a  recoverable  region  and  has  since  exhausted  all  of  its  alternate  versions  for  no  avail  in 
passing  the  acceptance  test.  The  El  phenomenon  can  make  the  recovery  time  exceed  the 
tolerable  limit  in  many  real-time  WAN  environments.  Therefore,  the  PTC/OR  scheme  may  be 
attractive  in  real-time  WAN  applications  where  the  timing  requirements  are  not  very  hard  but  it  is 
not  suitable  for  use  in  hard-real-time  WAN  applications.  In  spite  of  its  potential,  a  demonstration 
of  the  PTC/OR  scheme  in  realistic  application  contexts  has  yet  to  take  place. 

4.3  The  programmer-transparent  coordination  with  adaptive  receivers  (PTC/AR)  scheme 

The  PTC  with  adaptive  receivers  (PTC/AR)  scheme  is  a  version  of  the  PTC  scheme 
devised  for  use  in  applications  with  hard  timing  requirements  (Kim88c).  The  PTC/AR  scheme 
allows  a  certain  degree  of  autonomy/adaptiveness  to  each  process  in  cleansing  itself  of  the 
effects  of  the  messages  revoked.  To  be  more  specific,  when  a  sender  process  first  sends  a 
message  to  a  receiver  process  and  later  revokes,  the  receiver  process  may  choose  one  ol  the 
following  courses  of  actions  under  the  PTC/AR  scheme,  depending  upon  the  available  time  and 
other  constraints. 

(1)  The  receiver  process  ignores  the  revocation  notice  as  if  it  has  heard  nothing. 

(2)  The  receiver  process  rolls  back  to  a  recovery  point  established  prior  to  receiving  the 
message  that  has  now  been  cancelled. 

(3)  The  receiver  process  lakes  a  compensating  action  (not  an  application-independent 
rollback/undo  action)  in  order  to  nullify  the  effect  of  its  own  actions  based  on  the  message 
received  but  later  cancelled.  This  compensating  action  may  take  far  less  time  than  the  rollback- 
and-retry  action  does  in  many  situations. 

Action  (2)  is  the  only  option  under  the  PTC/OR  scheme.  Even  in  the  case  of  taking  action 
(2),  subsequent  actions  under  the  PTC/AR  scheme  need  not  be  retries  of  the  same  actions 
taken  before  the  rollback,  thus  differing  from  the  actions  that  may  be  taken  under  the  PTC/OR 
scheme. 

The  PTC/AR  scheme  provides  a  framework  In  which  both  backward  and  forward  recovery 
capabilities  can  be  adaptively  employed.  In  the  case  where  processes  take  backward  recovery 
actions,  the  consistency  among  their  actions  is  ensured  by  the  operating  rules  and  built-in 
mechanisms  of  the  PTC  scheme.  Therefore,  system  designers  can  focus  on  verification  of 
forward  recovery  actions  of  processes.  However,  provision  of  all  adaptive  recovery  actions 


could  present  considerable  challenge  to  system  designers.  Development  of  system  aids  that  are 
helpful  in  such  design  efforts  is  an  important  topic  tor  future  research. 

In  spite  of  the  sound  logical  basis  and  the  promising  nature  of  the  PTC/AR  scheme  (or 
use  in  real-time  WAN’s,  the  scheme  is  an  unproven  technology  at  an  early  stage  of 
development. 

4.4  Major  remaining  issues 

Due  to  the  relative  little  understanding  obtained  regarding  the  problems  encountered  in 
hardening.computing  station  groups  in  real-time  DOS's,  the  issues  that  remain  unresolved  are 
numerous.  Of  these,  the  most  pressing  one  seems  to  be  to  determine  how  to  allocate  design 
efforts  and  run-time  resources  between  hardening  individual  computing  stations  and  hardening 
computing  station  groups.  Such  decision  making  requires  good  understanding  of  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  various  system-level  fault  tolerance  schemes.  The  knowledge  available  at  present 
represents  a  small  fraction  of  what  is  needed. 

5.  Summary 

Achieving  system-level  fault  tolerance  in  challenging  real-time  DOS's  is  still  a  distant  goal 
Handling  of  software  faults  is  largely  a  technology  in  its  infancy.  Many  of  the  promising  fault 
tolerance  schemes,  in  particular,  those  aimed  at  hardening  computing  station  groups  have  not 
been  adequately  evaluated.  In  order  to  achieve  significant  advances  in  this  field,  much  more 
testbed-based  experimental  efforts  (e.g.,  (ChuB7j)  must  be  made. 

In  many  process  control  applications,  one  does  not  have  to  make  pessimistic 
assumptions  about  the  possible  eruption  of  software  faults.  Therefore,  most  of  the  approaches 
discussed  in  this  paper  would  be  too  expensive  for  use  in  such  applications.  However,  it  is 
believed  that  simplified  versions  of  the  approaches  which  will  be  cost-elfective  in  such 
applications  can  be  derived  without  much  difficulty. 
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Abstract 

The  basic  concept  of  the  distributed  recovery  block 
(DRB)  scheme  was  proposed  earlier  as  an  approach  to 
uniform  treatment  of  hardware  and  software  faults  in  real¬ 
time  applications.  Design  issues  that  arise  In  implement¬ 
ing  the  DRB  scheme  are  discussed  in  this  paper  together 
with  some  promising  approaches.  Issues  in  extending  the 
DRB  scheme  with  the  capability  of  reincorporating  a 
■epctlied  node  without  disrupting  the  real-time  computing 
service  are  also  discussed.  An  experimental  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  repairable  DRB  scheme  into  a  real-time  distrib¬ 
uted  computer  system  (DCS)  testbed  and  subsequent 
measurement  of  the  system  performance  demonstrated 
the  fast  forward  recovery  capability  and  the  logical  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  scheme. 

Index  Words:  distributed  recovery  block,  forward  recovery, 
real-time  recovery,  non-disruptive  rejoin,  acceptance  lest, 
timeout 


1 .  Introduction 

Many  challenging  real-time  applications  require 
computer  systems  capable  of  delivering  outputs  within  the 
tightly  specified  deadlines  in  spite  of  occasional  occur¬ 
rences  of  their  component  malfunctions  [Hec76,McD82j. 
As  the  service  demands  imposed  on  such  real-time  com¬ 
puter  systems  continue  to  increase,  the  structure  of  the 
systems  is  becoming  increasingly  more  complex,  often  In¬ 
volving  hundreds  or  even  higher  numbers  of  micro¬ 
computers.  The  complexity  of  software  Is  also  consider¬ 
able  in  such  systems.  Therefore,  it  has  become  infeasible 
to  completely  avoid  software  faults  in  such  environments. 
Moreover,  distinguishing  hardware  faults  from  software 
faults  in  such  environments  is  difficult  and  costly  even  if  it 
is  logically  feasible.  Often  the  symptoms  of  transient 
hardware  faults  and  those  of  software  faults  are  similar. 
Therefore,  a  technique  that  can  treat  both  hardware  and 
software  faults  in  a  uniform  manner  has  become  a  highly 
desired  subject. 

The  basic  concept  of  the  distributed  recovery  block 
(DRB)  scheme  was  proposed  in|Kfrn84jas  an  approach 
to  uniform  treatment  of  hardware  and  software  faults  In 
real-time  applications.  An  attractive  characteristics  of  this 
scheme  is  the  fast  forward  recovery  effect  that  it  produces 
while  supporting  systematic  incorporation  of  software 
redundancy.  Although  the  concept  initially  appeared  to  be 
simple,  it  has  been  learned  through  subsequent  expen 
mental  efforts  that  there  are  many  design  parameters  that 
have  to  be  chosen  carefully  in  Implementing  the  DRB 
scheme  in  each  given  environment  in  order  to  realize  the 
full  potential  of  the  scheme. 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  as  follows. 

(f)  Design  issues  that  arise  in  implementing  the  DRB 
scheme  are  discussed  together  with  some  approaches 
formulated  since  the  initial  conception  of  the  scheme. 

(2)  An  attempt  has  also  been  made  to  extend  the  original 
DRB  scheme  with  the  capability  of  reincorporating  a 
repaired  node  into  a  computing  station  without  disrupting 
the  real-time  computing  service  of  the  station.  Sucn  an 
extended  DRB  scheme  is  called  a  repairable  DRB 
scheme  in  this  paper.  The  issues  in  facilitating  such  non- 
disruptive  reloin  of  repaired  nodes  are  discussed  together 
with  some  approaches  studied. 

(3)  In  order  to  validate  a  repairable  DRB  scheme,  an  ex¬ 
perimental  implementation  of  the  scheme  has  been 
carried  out  by  using  the  real-time  distributed  computer 
system  (DCS)  testbed  facilities  established  in  the  authors' 
institution.  The  Implementation  structure  and  the  per¬ 
formance  data  measured  are  presented. 

Section  2  provides  an  overview  of  the  basic  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  DRB  scheme.  Implementation  issues  and  ap¬ 
proaches  are  discussed  in  section  3  while  section  4  deals 
with  the  issues  in  design  of  non-disruptive  rejoin  capabil¬ 
ities.  An  experimental  validation  of  the  scheme  that  has 
been  conducted  is  sketched  In  section  5.  The  fina:  section 
provides  a  brief  summary. 

2.  Basic  Principles 

of  the  Distributed  Recovery  Block  (DRB)  Scheme 

The  DRB  (distributed  recovery  block)  scheme  is 
based  on  a  combination  of  both  the  distributed  processing 
and  the  recovery  block  structuring  concepts.  Recovery 
block  [Hor74,Ran75j  is  a  language  construct  supporting 
the  Incorporation  of  program  redundancy  into  a  fault- 
tolerant  program  in  a  concise  and  easily  readable  form. 
The  syntax  of  recovery  block  is  as  follows:  ensure  T  by 
B1  else  by  B2  ...  else  by  Bn  else  error.  Here,  t 
denotes  the  acceptance  test  (AT),  B1  the  primary  try 
block,  and  Bk.  2  <  k  <  n.  the  alternate  try  blocks.  All  the 
try  blocks  are  designed  to  produce  the  same  or  similar 
computational  results.  The  acceptance  test  is  a  logical 
expression  representing  the  criterion  for  determining  the 
acceptability  of  the  execution  results  of  the  try  blocks.  A 
try  (i.e.,  execution  of  a  try  block)  is  thus  always  followed 
by  an  acceptance  test.  In  a  sense,  recovery  block  Is  an 
enclosure  of  some  recoverable  activities  of  a  process. 

The  real-time  DCSs  considered  here  are  assumec 
to  have  the  following  characteristics: 

1)  A  DCS  consists  of  multiple  computing  stations,  each 
executing  one  and  only  one  recovery  block. 

2)  The  result  produced  from  a  computing  station  may  be 
come  an  input  to  another  computing  station  or  to  the  ap 
plication  environment. 
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3)  A  computing  station  may  consist  of  one  or  more  com¬ 
puting  nodes.  Multiple  computing  nodes  within  a  comput¬ 
ing  station  can  be  used  either  in  a  load-sharing  or  in  a 
redundant  processing  mode. 

The  DRB  scheme  exploits  concurrent  execution  of 
try  blocks  to  facilitate  fast  forward  recovery.  For 
»: . only  two  try  blocks  in  a  recovery  block,  the  pri¬ 
mary  and  the  backup,  are  used  to  illustrate  the  DRB 
scheme.  The  specification  of  the  maximum  execution 
time  allowed  for  each  try  block  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
DRB  scheme  [Hec76,Kop85J.  A  try  not  completed  within 
the  time  due  to  hardware  faults  or  excessive  looping  is 
treated  as  a  failure.  Therefore,  the  acceptance  test  can 
be  viewed  as  a  combination  of  both  logic  and  time  accep¬ 
tance  tests. 

The  DRB  scheme  realized  with  two  nodes  is 
depicted  in  Figure  1.  Both  primary  and  backup  nodes 
contain  the  same  acceptance  test,  consisting  of  logic  and 
time  tests,  and  the  same  set  of  try  blocks,  A  and  B.  How¬ 
ever,  the  roles  of  the  two  try  blocks  are  assigned  differ¬ 
ently  in  the  two  nodes.  Primary  node  X  uses  try  block  A 
?<?  the  primary  try  block  initially,  whereas  backup  node  Y 
uses  try  block  B  as  the  initial  primary.  Therefore,  until  a 
fault  is  detected,  both  nodes  receive  the  same  input  data, 
rocess  the  data  by  use  of  two  different  try  blocks  (i.e., 
lock  A  on  node  X  and  block  B  on  node  Y),  and  check  the 
results  by  use  of  the  acceptance  test.  Both  nodes  per¬ 
form  all  these  tasks  concurrently.  The  time  acceptance 
test  is  used  to  ensure  timely  behavior  of  both  nodes. 

In  a  fault-free  situation,  both  nodes  will  pass  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  test  with  the  results  computed  with  their  primary 
try  blocks.  In  such  a  case,  the  primary  node  notifies  the 
backup  of  its  success  in  the  acceptance  test.  Thereafter, 
only  the  primary  node  sends  its  output  to  the  successor 
computing  station.  However,  it  the  primary  node  fails  and 
the  backup  node  passes  its  test,  the  backup  node  as¬ 
sumes  the  role  of  the  primary,  i.e.,  the  nodes  exchange 
their  roles.  To  be  more  specific,  the  primary  node  at¬ 
tempts  to  inform  the  backup  node  upon  its  failure  in  pass¬ 
ing  the  acceptance  test.  The  backup  node  will  take  over 
the  role  of  the  primary  as  soon  as  it  receives  notice.  If  the 
primary  node  is  completely  lost,  the  backup  node  will 
recognize  the  failure  of  the  primary  upon  expiration  of  the 
reset  time  limit.  It  will  then  become  the  new  primary, 
ince  these  interactions  between  two  nodes  are  done 
asynchronously,  the  scheme  does  not  suffer  from  syn¬ 
chronization  overhead.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  backup 
node  fails  first,  the  primary  node  need  not  be  disturbed. 
In  both  cases,  the  failed  node  attempts  to  serve  as  a 
backup  node;  it  attempts  to  roll  back  and  retry  with  Hs 
alternate  try  block  to  bring  its  application  computation 
state  or  local  database  up-to-date.  This  attempt  does  not 
disturb  the  primary  node. 

Under  the  DRB  scheme,  the  recovery  time  is  mini¬ 
mal  because  maximum  concurrency  is  exploited  In  the 
redundant  try  block  execution.  Fast  forward  recovery  Is 
achieved  regardless  of  whether  faults  occur  in  the 
hardware  or  software  components. 

3  Approaches  to  Implementation  of  the  DRB  Scheme 

3.1  Recovery  block  reconfiguration 

Whenever  a  try  by  a  node  with  the  primary  try 
block,  say  A,  results  in  an  acceptance  test  failure,  then  the 
node  attempts  to  process  the  current  data  with  the  other 


try  block,  say  B.  If  that  retry  is  successful,  then  the  node 
faces  a  choice  between  picking  B  as  the  new  primary  try 
block  and  sticking  to  A  as  its  primary  try  block.  This  will 
depend  on  among  other  things  the  role  that  the  node  had 
played  before  the  acceptance  test  failure.  In  any  case, 
this  reconfiguration  of  the  recovery  block  in  a  node  that 
has  experienced  an  acceptance  test  failure  is  a  design  pa¬ 
rameter  that  may  significantly  affect  the  performance  of 
the  DRB  implementation. 

Three  different  strategies  for  recovery  block  recon¬ 
figuration  are  presented  in  Figure  2.  Under  strategy  1,  the 
node  that  failed  and  has  recovered  through  a  retry, 
selects  a  new  primary  try  block.  That  is,  tne  try  block 
used  in  the  successful  retry  becomes  the  new  primary  try 
block.  For  example,  if  the  primary  node  fails  in  its  try  with 
block  A  but  recovers  through  a  retry  with  B,  then  it  starts 
playing  the  role  of  the  backup  node  with  block  B  as  its 
new  primary  try  block.  Therefore,  both  the  new  primary 
and  tne  new  backup  nodes  use  the  same  try  block  B  as 
their  new  primary  try  blocks.  Note  also  In  Figure  2  that  if 
the  backup  node  fails  In  its  try  with  its  original  try  block  B, 
it  chooses  block  A  as  its  new  primary  try  block  after 
recovery,  thereby  creating  another  situation  where  both 
nodes  use  the  same  try  block,  A,  as  their  new  primary  try 
block.  This  is  the  drawback  of  strategy  1  because  If 
certain  input  data  that  cannot  be  properly  processed  by 
the  new  primary  try  block  arrive,  then  both  nodes  will  fall, 
thereby  leaving  backward  recovery  as  the  only  possible 
follow-on  action. 

Strategy  2  is  aimed  at  always  keeping  the  diversity 
of  the  primary  try  blocks  used  by  the  two  nodes.  Under 
the  strategy,  the  primary  node  always  uses  try  block  A  as 
its  primary  try  block  while  the  backup  node  always  uses 
try  block  B  as  its  primary  try  block.  As  shown  in  Figure  2, 
once  the  primary  node  fails  in  its  try,  the  roles  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  and  backup  nodes  are  reversed  as  well  as  the  roles 
of  the  primary  and  backup  try  blocks  in  each  node.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  backup  node  fails  in  its  try,  then  the 
roles  of  the  nodes  and  of  the  try  blocks  in  each  node 
remain  unchanged.  Therefore,  the  diversity  of  the  primary 
try  blocks  is  always  maintained  between  the  two  nodes.  A 
disadvantage  of  this  strategy  is  that  if  try  block  A  has  a 
residual  design  error,  it  is  theoretically  possible  to  have  a 
frequent  exchange  of  roles  between  the  two  nodes.  How¬ 
ever,  such  frequent  exchange  will  take  place  only  if  block 
A  frequently  fails  to  process  input  data  properly.  The 
probability  of  having  such  a  primary  try  block  In  a  software 
system  produced  through  reasonably  rigorous  design  and 
testing  processes  is  considered  very  small. 

Strategy  3  Is  another  aimed  at  always  keeping  the 
diversity  of  the  primary  try  blocks  used  by  the  two  nodes. 
Under  the  strategy,  a  node  that  has  failed,  recovered 
through  retry  with  a  backup  tty  block,  and  assumed  the 
role  of  the  (backup  node,  sticks  to  the  same  primary  try 
block  used  before  the  failure.  Therefore,  try  block  A  is  the 
permanent  primary  try  block  In  the  node  assigned  as  the 
Initial  primary  whether  the  node  stays  as  the  primary  node 
or  not.  Similarly,  try  block  B  is  the  permanent  primary  try 
block  in  the  node  assigned  as  the  initial  backup.  A  dis¬ 
advantage  of  this  strategy  is  that  try  block  B  can  play  the 
role  of  the  primary  try  block  in  the  primary  node  even  if  try 
block  A  was  produced  as  the  preferred  design. 

Overall,  strategy  2  is  considered  to  be  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  among  the  tnree  due  to  the  reasons  mentioned 
above.  Strategy  1  is  the  least  attractive.  When  there  Is 
no  preference  between  the  two  try  blocks  based  on  the 
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quality  of  the  computing  services  they  provide,  then 
strategy  3  should  be  equally  attractive  as  strategy  2. 

3.2  Cooperation  between  the  partner  nodes 

The  cooperation  between  the  partner  nodes  is 
needed  in  order  to  facilitate  fault  detection  and  (computing 
station)  recovery.  The  main  design  issue  here  is  how 
often  tne  nodes  should  interact.  There  is  a  trade-off  be- 
♦WS9n  execution  overhead  due  to  interaction  between 
partners  and  fault  latency  (the  time  elapsed  from  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  a  fault  to  its  detection).  One  important  inter¬ 
action  point  is  where  acceptance  test  results  are  ex¬ 
changed.  Figure  3  depicts  a  scenario  of  interaction  where 
both  nodes  pass  their  acceptance  tests.  The  actions 
marked  Status-2  represent  deposit  of  acceptance  test 
results  into  buffer  memories  by  both  nodes.  By  action 
Check- 1*.  the  primary  node  investigates  if  the  backup 
node  is  still  alive  and  well.  If  the  primary  node  finds  out 
that  the  backup  node  has  not  taken  Status-2  actions  dur 
ing  X  recent  data  processing  cycles,  where  X  is  a 
threshold  value  chosen  by  the  system  operator,  then  the 
primary  concludes  that  the  backup  is  dead.  Regardless  of 
Its  finding,  the  primary  node  proceeds  to  deliver  its  com¬ 
putation  results  to  the  successor  computing  station.  By 
action  Check- 1,  the  successful  backup  node  checks  the 
acceptance  test  result  of  the  primary  node.  If  the  accep¬ 
tance  test  result  of  the  primary  node  has  not  been 
deposited  into  the  buffer,  then  the  backup  node  waits  until 
either  it  becomes  available  or  a  timeout  event  occurs.  In 

*  the  latter  case,  the  backup  concludes  that  the  primary  has 
died  and  proceeds  to  deliver  its  computation  results  to  the 
successor  computing  station. 

Another  important  interaclion  point  is  where  the 
.success  ol  delivery  of  computation  results  to  the  succes¬ 
sor  computing  station  is. confirmed.  In  Figure  3.  the  pri 
mary  node  delivers  its  computation  results  and  then 
deposits  a  notice  of  its  successful  delivery  into  the  buffer 
by  action  Status-3  Thereafter  the  primary  node  proceeds 
to  enter  the  next  data  processing  cycle  Meanwhile,  by 

*  action  Check-2  the  backup  node  investigates  if  the  pri- 
,  mary  has  succeeded  in  delivery  of  computation  results.  It 

continues  this  investigation  until  either  the  notice  is  picked 
up  or  a  timeout  event  occurs. 

In  both  actions  Check- 1  and  Check-2,  it  takes  more 
time  for  the  backup  node  to  learn  the  death  of  the  primary 
node  via  a  timeout  mechanism  than  to  learn  the  action 
results  of  the  alive  primary  via  notices  produced  by  the 
primary  The  timeout  values  must  be  carefully  chosen  so 
as  to  avoid  both  excessive  fault  latency  and  false  alarms 

Figure  4  depicts  an  interaction  scenario  where  the 
primary  node  fails  in  its  acceptance  test  while  the  backup 
node  passes  its  acceptance  test.  The  figure  again  il¬ 
lustrates  cooperating  actions  Status-2,  Check  1,  Status  3, 
and  Check-2. 

Both  Figure  3  and  Figure  4  show  another  type  of 
cooperating  action  Status- 1.  This  is  not  so  essential  as 
the  aforementioned  actions  taking  place  at  the  two  inter¬ 
action  points  By  action  Status- 1,  each  node  can  deposit 
a  notice  regarding  its  successful  pickup  of  input  data  and 
successful  establishment  of  a  recovery  point.  This  in¬ 
formation  is  used  later  during  action  Check  1  (or  Check 
1*).  It  is  useful  for  fast  recognition  of  the  death  of  the  part¬ 
ner  node  in  the  case  where  the  partner  died  between  the 
completion  of  the  previous  data  processing  cycle  and  th 
beginning  of  the  current  data  processing  cycle  If  a  node 


finds  during  its  action  Check- 1  that  the  partner  has  not 
taken  action  Status- 1,  then  the  checking  node  can  con¬ 
clude  much  before  the  occurrence  of  the  normal  timeout 
event  that  the  partner  is  dead.  Therefore,  Status-1  is  an 
example  case  of  trading  execution  overhead  for  fault 
latency  reduction. 

The  most  complex  case  in  operation  of  the  DRB 
scheme  that  deserves  consideration  is  when  both  nodes 
fail  in  their  acceptance  tests  and  recover  through  retries 
with  their  backup  try  blocks.  See  Figure  5.  This  situation 
can  be  created  due  to  transient  hardware  faults  but  not  by 
software  faults.  The  reason  is  because  if  one  of  the  try 
blocks.  A  and  B,  is  incapable  of  properly  handling  the  cur¬ 
rent  data,  the  two  nodes  cannot  both  succeed  in  their 
retries  (under  any  of  the  retry  strategies  discussed  in 
preceding  sections).  The  recovery  effect  produced  by  the 
DRB  computing  station  in  this  case  is  that  of  backward 
recovery.  In  some  applications,  this  may  mean  the  loss  of 
the  current  data  processing  cycle.  The  key  question  here 
is  which  node  will  assume  the  role  of  the  primary  after  its 
successful  retry  and  thus  deliver  its  computation  results  to 
the  successor  computing  station.  Two  of  the  reasonable 
strategies  are  discussed  below. 

One  strategy  is  to  make  the  initial  primary  node  to 
resume  the  role  of  the  primary  after  learning  that  the  back¬ 
up  node  also  failed  in  its  first  try  {via  the  notice  deposited 
by  the  backup  node  through  the  first  action  Status-2).  In 
other  words,  the  Initial  primary  node  has  a  higher  priority 
in  resuming  the  role  oi  the  primary  regardless  of  which 
node  completes  its  successful  retry  first.  Figure  5  shows 
such  a  case.  Another  strategy  is  to  make  the  node  that 
completes  its  successful  retry  first  (i.e.,  the  node  that 
takes  the  second  action  Status-2  first)  to  assume  the  role 
of  the  new  primary.  In  order  to  support  this  strategy,  the 
inter  node  communication  mechanism  used  between  the 
partner  nodes  must  facilitate  unambiguous  ordering  of  the 
Status-2  actions  taken  by  the  two  nodes.  The  latter  stra¬ 
tegy  requires  slightly  more  complex  implementation  but 
has  an  advantage  of  effecting  faster  recovery  in  the  case 
where  the  retry  by  the  initial  primary  node  is  completed 
long  alter  completion  of  the  retry  by  the  initial  backup. 

3.3  Fault  detection  by  the  predecessor  and  successor 
computing  stations 

In  order  to  support  a  computing  station  operating 
under  the  DRB  scheme,  its  predecessor  computing  sta¬ 
tion  attaches  sequence  number  tags  to  the  messages  that 
contain  computation  results  of  the  predecessor  station  be¬ 
fore  sending  them  to  the  DRB  station.  This  message  se¬ 
quence  number  is  used  by  the  successor  computing  sta¬ 
tion  in  recognizing  redundant  messages  that  may  be  sent 
by  the  DRB  station.  More  specifically,  if  the  primary  node 
in  the  DRB  station  crashes  after  sending  a  message  con¬ 
taining  its  computation  results  to  the  successor  station  but 
before  notifying  its  partner  (backup)  node  of  its  successful 
delivery,  then  the  partner  will  also  send  a  message  to  the 
successor  station.  Therefore,  the  successor  station  will 
end  up  with  data  received  from  both  partner  nodes  of  the 
DRB  station.  The  sequence  numbers  attached  to  the 
messages  enable  the  successor  station  to  recognize  the 
redundancy  in  the  two  messages  and  discard  the 
redundant  message  that  has  arrived  later.  The  successor 
also  realizes  that  the  DRB  station  has  detected  a  fault. 

In  the  DCSs  where  a  predecessor  station  can  read 
the  contents  of  the  input  buffers  of  its  successor  DRB  sta¬ 
tion,  the  predecessor  station  can  detect  the  failure  ol  a 
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node  in  the  ORB  sialion  by  comparing  (he  lenglhs  of  (tie 
message  queues  in  (he  input  buffers  of  (lie  two  partner 
nodes.  If  the  queue  lengths  differ  by  more  than  2,  where 
Z  is  a  threshold  value  selected  by  the  system  operator, 
then  the  predecessor  identifies  the  oldest  message  in  the 
longer  message  queue  and  records  the  sequence  number 
attached  to  the  oldest  message  together  with  the  current 
time.  The  predecessor  computing  station  checks  the 
message  queue  again  later  when  at  least  Y  seconds  have 
elapsed,  where  Y  is  another  threshold  value  chosen  by 
fhe  system  operator.  If  the  predecessor  finds  the  same 
oldest  sequence  number  in  the  queue,  then  it  concludes 
that  the  node  owning  the  message  queue  is  dead 
Normally  a  node  in  the  DRB  station  will  delect  the  death 
of  its  partner  node  sooner  than  the  predecessor  comput¬ 
ing  station  does.  Therefore,  in  systems  where  it  does  not 
save  much  by  making  the  predecessor  send  data  to  only 
one  alive  node  of  the  DRB  station,  the  fault  detection  ca¬ 
pability  of  the  predecessor  station  discussed  here  is  not 
so  important. 

3.4  Connection  between  the  computing  stations  in¬ 
corporating  the  DRB  scheme 

When  the  successor  computing  station  of  a  DRB 
station  is  also  a  DRB  station,  the  messages  containing 
computation  results  produced  by  the  predecessor  DRB 
station  must  of  course  be  delivered  into  both  input  buffers 
(connected  to  the  partner  nodes)  in  the  successor  DRB 
station.  In  the  case  of  a  DCS  in  which  the  predecessor 
DRB  station  can  deliver  its  computation  results  simulta¬ 
neously  to  both  partner  nodes  in  the  successor  DRB  sta¬ 
tion.  there  is  no  difference  to  the  predecessor  DRB  station 
whether  the  successor  station  is  a  DRB  station  or  not. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a  DCS  in  which  the 
predecessor  DRB  station  delivers  its  compulation  results 
sequentially  tg  the  two  partner  nodes  in  the  successor 
DRB  Station,  It  is  useful  to  slightly  refine  the  protocol  for 
cooperation  between  partner  nodes  in  the  predecessor 
DRB  station  The  area  of  refinement  is  the  point  of  inter¬ 
action  where  Status  3  and  Check  2  actions  in  Figure  3  are 
taken.  The  Status  3  action  needs  to  be  divided  into  two 
steps  the  first  step  is  to  generate  a  notice  regarding  suc¬ 
cessful  delivery  of  computation  results  to  the  primary  node 
in  the  successor  DRB  station  whereas  the  second  step  is 
to  generate  a  notice  regarding  successful  delivery  ol  com¬ 
putation  results  to  the  backup  node.  The  Check  2  action 
needs  to  be  expanded  similarly  in  order  to  facilitate  dis¬ 
tinguishing  the  following  two  cases.  Case  1)  the  sending 
node  has  successfully  delivered  its  computation  results  to 
the  primary  node  in  the  successor  DRB  station  but 
crashed  belore  delivering  the  results  to  the  backup  suc¬ 
cessor  node;  Case  2)  the  sending  node  crashed  in  the 
middle  of  delivering  its  results  to  the  primary  successor 
node.  This  discrimination  of  the  two  fault  cases  is  impor¬ 
tant  in  minimizing  the  probability  of  delivering  redundant 
results  to  the  primary  successor  node. 

4  Issues  in  Desian  of  Non  disruptive  Rejoin  Capabilities 

An  effective  way  of  prolonging  the  life  of  a  DRB 
computing  station  is  to  provide  the  capability  of  repairing  a 
failed  node  of  the  DRB  station  and  rejoining  the  repaired 
node  into  the  DRB  station.  The  repair  here  may  involve 
replacing  the  failed  node  with  a  spare  node.  The  rejoin  ol 
the  repaired  node  must  be  accomplished  without  disrupt 
ing  the  real  time  computing  service  ol  the  DRB  station 
An  extension  of  the  DRB  scheme  that  possesses  such 
non  disruptive  re(oin  capabilities  is  called  a  repauauie 


DRB  scheme  in  this  paper.  In  order  for  a  repaired  node  to 
rejoin  the  DRB  station,  it  must  obtain  cooperation  from 
both  the  partner  node  and  the  predecessor  computing  sta¬ 
tion. 

The  cooperation  of  the  partner  node  is  needed  to 
bring  the  computation  sta*e  or  the  local  database  of  the 
rejoining  node  up-to-date.  The  type  of  database  dis¬ 
cussed  here  is  typically  resident  in  main  memory  The 
t‘.i,">plpst  case  is  where  the  local  dntnbasp  of  the  primary 
node  can  be  copied  in  one  atomic  step  to  Ihe  rejoining 
backup  node  without  impairing  the  real-time  computing 
service  o(  the  primary  node.  This  requires  availability  ol 
sufficient  stack  time  in  the  primary  node  between  a  certain 
consecutive  pair  ot  data  processing  cycles  In  section  5 
an  experimental  implementation  of  such  a  simple  case  is 
resented.  This  database  duplication  problem  becomes 
ighly  complicated  if  the  database  cannot  be  copied  in 
one  atomic  step.  For  example,  after  providing  a  copy  of 
fhe  first  seqment  of  fhe  local  database  to  the  rejoining 
backup  node,  the  primary  node  will  proceed  to  process 
new  input  data  ana  this  data  processing  may  involve  up¬ 
dating  the  first  segment  ot  the  local  database.  Therefore, 
when  Ihe  primary  node  conducls  the  second  copying  step, 
it  should  provide  not  only  a  copy  ot  the  second  segment  of 
the  local  database  bul  also  information  on  the  updating 
done  on  the  first  segment  since  the  last  copying  step 
This  multi-step  copying  problem  remains  as  a  subject  for 
future  study. 

The  cooperalion  of  the  predecessor  computing  sta¬ 
tion  is  needed  for  two  reasons.  First,  in  order  io  function 
as  a  new  backup  node  in  the  DRB  station,  the  rejoining 
node  must  be  recognized  by  the  predecessor  station  and 
the  latter  should  start  sending  data  to  the  former. 
Secondly,  the  input  buffer  of  the  rejoining  node  must  be 
made  consistent  with  that  of  the  primary  node  Among 
many  conceivable  approaches  to  this  input  butler  con 
sislency  problem,  a  simplistic  one  is  to  have  fhe 
predecessor  station  hold  new  data  without  delivering  them 
into  the  input  buffers  until  all  the  data  in  the  input  buffer  of 
fhe  primary  node  are  processed  and  the  local  database  of 
the  node  is  copied  to  the  rejoining  node.  Such  an  ap 
proach  is  feasible  only  in  the  systems  in  which  single  step 
copying  of  the  local  database  is  effective  Another  ap 
proach  is  to  have  the  predecessor  station  hold  new  data 
until  the  data  in  the  input  buffer  of  the  primary  node  are 
copied  to  the  input  buffer  of  the  rejoining  node  and  provi 
sions  are  made  by  the  two  partner  nodes  to  accept  new 
data  without  losing  Ihe  feasibility  of  completing  the  data 
base  duplication  in  a  reasonable  amount  of  time.  There 
fore,  both  the  input  buffer  consistency  handling  and  the 
database  duplication  are  parts  of  the  state  restoration  pro 
cess  and  thus  they  are  Intimately  tied  together. 

5.  Experimental  Validation 

In  order  to  validate  the  logical  soundness  ol  a 
repairable  DRB  scheme  and  to  evaluate  the  performance 
Impacts  ol  the  implementation  strategies  discussed  in 
preceding  sections,  an  experimental  Implementation  was 
#"'med  out.  The  real  time  DCS  testbed  established  in  the 
authors'  institution,  called  the  Macro  Dataflow  Network 
VMDN),  was  used  in  this  experimental  Implementation 
The  inter  node  connection  approach  adopted  in  Ihe  MDM 
is  based  on  the  use  of  a  two  port  buffer  memory  as  a  me 
diunt  lot  connecting  a  pair  of  microcomputers  The  ac 
cess  time  of  the  two  port  buffer  memory  developed  in 
house  is  the  same  as  that  ol  the  on  board  memory.  A  sul 
(icient  number  of  these  buffer  memory  modules  weie  con 


structed  to  configure  a  variety  of  network  topologies  in¬ 
volving  six  microcomputer  nodes. 

A  virtual  machine  called  Extended  Concurrent  Pas¬ 
cal  Machine  (ECPM),  a  combination  of  a  software  nucleus 
and  node  hardware,  was  established  on  each  node  of  the 
MDN  to  support  distributed  application  processes  commu¬ 
nicating  through  monitors  [Bri77].  A  real-time  application 
program  running  on  the  MDN  was  also  developed.  This 
nronram  comprises  several  different  modules  distributed 
io  Tun  on  the  nodes  of  the  MDN.  A  repairable  DRB 
scheme  was  incorporated  into  a  computing  station  run¬ 
ning  an  important  module  of  the  application  program. 
First,  the  logic  acceptance  test  was  designed  to  check  if 
computation  results  fall  within  specified  boundaries.  This 
logic  acceptance  test  was  augmented  with  a  watchdog 
timer  that  provided  the  time  acceptance  test.  Detectors 
for  exceptions  such  as  arithmetic  overflow,  divide-by-zero, 
etc.,  were  also  incorporated  to  contribute  to  the  accep¬ 
tance  test  function.  Secondly,  two  try  blocks  that  differ 
mainly  in  arithmetic  precision  were  designed.  Try  block  A 
was  designed  to  perform  arithmetic  of  higher  precision, 
but  to  have  higher  risks  of  running  into  overflow  conditions 
than  try  block  B.  Also,  the  non-disruptive  rejoin  capability 
was  incorporated  with  an  implementation  of  a  single-step 
database  copying  scheme. 

Experiments  were  conducted  to  evaluate  both  the 
execution  overhead  caused  by  the  introduction  of  the 
repairable  DRB  scheme  and  the  recovery  time.  The 
amount  of  time  spent  for  a  data  set  to  pass  through  a 
computing  station  was  measured  in  both  the  case  of  a 
computing  station  not  equipped  with  DRB  mechanisms 
and  the  case  of  a  DRB  computing  station.  During  experi¬ 
mentation,  faults  were  injected  to  examine  their  impacts 
on  system  performance.  The  types  of  faults  studied  in¬ 
clude:  1)  total  node  failure;  2)  transient  hardware  faults; 
and  3)  software  faults  such  as  arithmetic  overflow,  etc. 
This  experimental  investigation  produced  a  firm  evidence 
of  the  fast  recovery  capability  and  the  logical  soundness 
of  the  repairable  DRB  scheme  in  the  systems  in  which  ef¬ 
ficient  Inter-node  connection  media  are  used.  The  details 
of.the  implementation  and  measurement  results  can  be 
found  in  (Kim87). 


6.  Summary 

Various  issues  that  arise  in  implementing  the  DRB 
scheme  were  discussed  in  this  paper  together  with  some 
promising  approaches.  Issues  in  extending  the  DRB 
scheme  with  non-disruptive  rejoin  capabilities  were  also 
discussed.  The  results  of  an  experimental  implementation 
of  a  repairable  DRB  scheme  indicate  firmly  the  fast  for¬ 
ward  recovery  capability  and  the  logical  soundness  of  the 
scheme.  The  DRB  scheme  is  aimed  at  preventing  faults 
from  crossing  the  station  boundaries.  For  protecting 
against  faults  leaking  through  the  guards  established  by 
the  acceptance  test,  supplementary  schemes  are  needed. 
In  order  to  further  improve  the  effectiveness  and  the  prac¬ 
tical  utility  of  the  DRB  scheme,  additional  research  is 
needed  in  areas  such  as  multi-step  database  duplication, 
integration  of  the  DRB  scheme  and  other  hardware  fault 
tolerance  mechanisms,  and  design  of  effective  recovery 
blocks  [And81,Avi84j. 
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Abstract— This  jiaper  explores  the  concept  of  distributed 
execution  of  recovery  blocks  as  an  approach  for  uniform 
treatment  of  hardware  and  software  faults.  A  useful  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  approach  is  the  relatively  small  time  cost  it  requires.  The 
approach  is  thus  suitable  for  incorporation  into  real-time  com¬ 
puter  systems.  A  specific  formulation  of  the  approach  that  is 
aimed  at  minimizing  the  recovery  time  is  first  presented  in  this 
paper  and  it  is  called  (he  distributed  recovery  block  (DRB) 
scheme.  The  DRB  scheme  is  capable  of  effecting  forward 
recovery  while  handling  both  hardware  and  software  faults  In  a 
uniform  manner.  An  approach  to  incorporating  the  capability  for 
distributed  execution  of  recovery  blocks  into  a  load-sharing 
multiprocessing  scheme  is  also  discussed.  Two  experiments  aimed 
at  testing  the  execution  efficiency  of  (he  schemes  in  real-time 
applications  have  been  conducted  on  two  different  multimicro¬ 
computer  networks.  The  results  clearly  indicate  the  feasibility  of 
achieving  tolerance  of  hardware  and  software  faults  in  a  broad 
range  of  real-time  computer  systems  by  use  of  the  schemes  for 
distributed  execution  of  recovery  blocks. 

Index  Terms— Acceptance  test,  computing  station,  distributed 
recovery  block,  experimental  validation,  fault  tolerance,  forward 
recovery,  load  sharing,  recovery  time. 


I.  Introduction 

AS  COMPUTERS  are  increasingly  used  in  critical 
real-time  applications  such  as  space  navigation,  air-traffic 
control,  patient  monitoring,  power  plant  control,  etc.,  users’ 
demands  for  fault  tolerance  capabilities  of  such  computers  are 
also  steadily  increasing  [1],  [5],  [6],  [15]  Such  computer 
systems  should  be  capable  of  tolerating  failures  of  not  only 
their  hardware  components  but  also  their  software  compo¬ 
nents. 

Historically  the  issue  of  software  fault  tolerance  has 
received  little  attention  from  system  designers  in  comparison 
to  that  paid  to  hardware  fault  tolerance.  However,  the  software 
fault  tolerance  problem  is  becoming  an  increasingly  serious 
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problem  as  software  becomes  larger  and  more  complex  and 
given  that  complete  validation  of  sizable  software  is  not 
feasible.  Designers  of  safety  critical  systems  are  seeking,  with 
increasing  frequency,  approaches  for  tolerance  of  both  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  faults  [10],  [13], 

In  many  of  the  fault  tolerance  schemes  explored  in  the  past, 
efficient  recovery  of  the  system  from  the  detected  fault 
depended  upon  the  success  in  locating  the  extent  of  the  fault 
with  high  precision  [8],  However,  distinguishing  hardware 
faults  from  software  faults  in  a  real-time  computer  system  has 
often  been  a  problem  troubling  the  system  designers.  For 
example,  symptoms  of  transient  hardware  faults  and  those  of 
software  faults  arc  often  very  similar.  If  their  effects  are 
detected  when  the  result  of  a  computing  task  is  rejected  by  a 
run-time  acceptance  test  or  run-time  assertion  check,  then  the 
system  may  run  a  hardware  diagnosis  but  it  will  not  reveal  any 
fault  in  the  system  hardware.  The  only  way  to  tell  whether 
such  a  rejection  of  the  task  result  was  due  to  a  transient 
hardware  fault  or  a  software  fault  is  to  retry  the  task  with  the 
same  software.  If  the  result  is  rejected  again,  then  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  software  is  faulty.  Or  if  the 
result  is  accepted  this  time,  then  a  reasonable  conclusion  is  that 
a  transient  hardware  fault  occurred  during  the  previous 
execution  of  the  task. 

Therefore,  distinguishing  hardware  faults  from  software 
faults  is  costly  even  if  it  is  logically  feasible.  Also,  introducing 
different  treatments  for  all  possible  different  faults  can  quickly 
add  up  to  an  intolerable  system  complexity.  Naturally, 
computer  system  designers  have  long  sought  techniques  for 
unified  treatment  of  both  hardware  and  software  faults. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that  distributed 
execution  of  recovery  blocks,  a  combination  of  both  distrib¬ 
uted  processing  and  recovery  block  concepts,  is  a  promising 
approach  for  unified  treatment  of  both  hardware  and  software 
faults.  The  recovery  block  [7],  [13]  is  a  language  construct 
supporting  the  incorporation  of  program  redundancy  into  a 
fault  tolerant  program  in  a  concise  and  easily  readable  form. 
The  syntax  of  the  recovery  block  is  as  follows:  ensure  T  by 
jBI  else  by  B2  •  •  •  else  by  Bn  else  error. 

In  the  above  description,  T denotes  the  acceptance  test,  B 1 
denotes  the  primary  try  block,  and  Bk,  2  <  k  s  n,  denotes 
the  alternate  try  blocks  All  the  try  blocks  are  designed  to 
produce  the  same  or  similar  computational  results.  The 
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acceptance  test  is  a  logical  expression  representing  the 
criterion  for  determining  the  acceptability  of  the  execution 
results  of  the  try  blocks.  A  try  (i.e.,  execution  of  a  try  block) 
is  thus  always  followed  by  an  acceptance  test.  In  a  sense,  the 
recovery  block  is  an  enclosure  of  some  recoverable  activities 
of  a  single  process. 

In  the  next  section,  a  specific  scheme  for  distributed 
execution  of  recovery  blocks  termed  the  distributed  recovery 
'.'lock  (DRB,  scheme  is  developed.  A  different  scheme  which 
is  based  on  the  incorporation  of  the  capability  for  distributed 
execution  of  recovery  blocks  into  a  load-sharing  multiprocess¬ 
ing  scheme  is  discussed  in  Section  III.  To  test  the  execution 
efficiency  of  the  DRB  scheme  and  the  load-balancing  recovery 
block  execution  scheme,  two  experimental  implementations 
and  measurements  were  done,  one  started  at  the  University  of 
South  Florida  (U.S.F.)  and  continued  at  the  University  of 
California,  Irvine  (U.C.I.)  and  the  other  at  the  U.S.  Army 
Advanced  Research  Center  (ARC),  Huntsville,  AL.  The 
experiment  results  are  discussed  in  Section  IV.  Section  V  is  a 
<u>mm?rv. 

II.  The  Distributed  Recovery  Block  (DRB)  Scheme 

Throughout  this  paper,  only  two  try  blocks,  i.e.,  the 
primar^  and  the  alternate,  are  used  to  illustrate  distributed 
execution  of  a  recovery  block  for  the  sake  of  simplicity.  Also, 
the  specification  of  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  execution  time 
allowed  for  each  try  block  is  an  integral  part  of  the  recovery 
block  discussed  in  this  paper  [6].  The  allowable  time  specifica¬ 
tion  is  used  by  a  watch-dog  timer  to  ensure  timely  completion 
of  tries.  A  try  not  completed  within  the  time  limit  is  treated  as 
a  failure.  Therefore,  the  acceptance  test  can  be  viewed  as  a 
combination  of  both  the  logic  acceptance  test  and  the  time 
acceptance  test. 

The  real-time  computer  systems  considered  in  this  paper  are 
of  the  distributed  system  type  with  the  following  characteris¬ 
tics. 

1)  A  computer  system  consists  of  multiple  computing 
stations,  each  executing  one  and  only  one  recovery  block.  In 
other  words,  the  smallest  unit  of  software  redundancy  used  is  a 
version  of  the  full  application  program  running  on  a  computing 
station. 

2)  The  result  produced  from  a  computing  station  may 
become  an  input  to  another  computing  station  or  to  the 
application  environment.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  in 
discussion,  we  regard  the  environment  as  a  computing  station, 
too.  (This  is  also  the  view  taken  in  the  MARS  project  [11].) 
We  can  then  say  that  the  result  from  one  computing  station  is 
always  an  input  to  another  computing  station  and  vice  versa. 

3)  A  computing  station  may  consist  of  one  or  more 
computing  nodes.  Multiple  computing  nodes  can  be  used 
either  in  a  load-sharing  mode  or  in  a  redundant  processing 
mode. 

4)  A  computing  station  usually  maintains  a  database 
containing  time-varying  information  related  to  the  application 
environment. 

In  the  rest  of  this  section,  the  distributed  recovery  block 
(DRB)  scheme  is  presented  without  consideration  of  a  load 
sharing  multinode  computing  station.  Distributed  execution  of 
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Fig.  1.  Step  I:  Distributed  execution  of  try  blocks. 

a  recovery  block  in  a  load-sharing  computing  station  is 
discussed  in  Section  III.  The  DRB  scheme  is  developed  in 
three  steps  in  the  following. 

1)  Distributed  execution  of  try  blocks:  Fig.  1  depicts  the 
first  step  toward  distributed  execution  of  a  recovery  block. 
The  primary  node  contains  only  the  primary  try  block  ( A ) 
whereas  the  alternate  tty  block  ( B )  and  the  logic  and  time 
acceptance  tests  run  on  the  backup  node.  Therefore,  the 
backup  node  is  solely  responsible  for  acceptance  test  and 
recovery.  Both  nodes  receive  the  same  data  set  simultaneously 
from  the  predecessor  computing  station.  The  term  “data  set” 
here  refers  to  a  set  of  data  that  is  communicated  between 
computing  stations  and  activates  an  execution  of  a  processing 
algorithm.  The  backup  node  turns  its  watch-dog  timer  on  as 
soon  as  it  receives  a  data  set.  Both  nodes  process  the  data  set 
by  using  the  try  blocks  contained  within  them.  When  the 
primary  node  has  completed  processing  of  the  data  set,  the 
result  is  sent  to  the  backup  node  for  checkout  by  use  of  the 
logic  acceptance  test.  If  the  result  does  not  arrive  at  the  backup 
node  in  time,  then  the  result  is  said  to  fail  the  time  acceptance 
test  and  the  watch-dog  timer  in  the  backup  node  generates  a 
“fault”  signal.  If  the  result  arrives  in  time  and  passes  the  logic 
acceptance  test,  the  result  is  used  to  update  the  database  of  the 
computing  station  and  then  forwarded  to  the  successor 
computing  station.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  result  from  the 
primary  node  fails  the  logic  acceptance  test  or  the  time 
acceptance  test,  then  the  result  from  the  alternate  try  block  is 
checked  out  by  the  logic  acceptance  test.  On  passing  the  test, 
the  result  from  the  alternate  try  block  is  used  to  update  the 
database  and  forwarded  to  the  successor  computing  station. 

Therefore,  both  the  primary  and  alternate  try  blocks  are 
executed  concurrently.  The  failure  of  the  primary  node  in 
producing  an  acceptable  result  can  be  caused  by  hardware 
faults,  residual  design  errors  in  the  primary  try  block,  or  both. 
The  exact  cause  need  nci  be  identified  for  the  recovery 
purpose.  Whether  the  primary  node  fails  due  to  hardware 
faults  or  due  to  the  imperfect  primary  try  block,  the  backup 
node  takes  the  same  recovery  action. 

2)  Replication  of  the  logic  acceptance  test:  One  serious 
problem  in  the  scheme  depicted  in  Fig.  1  is  that  if  the  backup 
node  becomes  inoperable,  the  entire  computing  station  crashes 
because  the  decision  making  mechanism,  i.e.,  the  acceptance 
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test,  is  in  the  backup  node.  Fig.  2  depicts  the  next  step  toward 
the  DRB  scheme,  which  is  a  result  of  an  attempt  to  remove  the 
major  weakness  of  the  scheme  in  Fig.  1.  The  logic  acceptance 
test  as  well  as  the  database  of  the  computing  station  is  now 
replicated  in  both  the  primary  and  backup  nodes.  Therefore, 
the  result  of  each  try  block  is  checked  out  in  the  node  in  which 
the  try  block  is  running.  If  the  primary  node  fails  in  its  logic 
acceptance  test,  then  it  sends  a  notice  to  the  backup  node.  The 
latter  responds  by  forwarding  its  result  generated  from 
execution  of  the  alternate  try  block  to  the  successor  computing 
station,  provided  that  the  result  has  passed  both  the  logic  and 
time  acceptance  tests  and  has  been  used  to  update  the  local 
copy  of  the  database.  Fig.  2  also  shows  two  types  of  time 
acceptance  tests  provided  by  the  backup  node:  a)  one  for 
ensuring  timely  completion  of  both  the  try  block  execution  and 
the  logic  acceptance  test  by  the  primary  node  and  b)  the  other 
for  ensuring  timely  completion  within  the  backup  node  itself. 

In  this  scheme,  the  computing  station  does  not  crash  even  if 
the  backup  node  becomes  inoperable.  One  drawback  of  this 
scheme  is  that  the  primary  node  is  abandoned  when  it  fails  to 
produce  an  acceptable  result  due  to  a  residual  design  error  in 
the  primary  try  block.  Therefore,  a  poor  utilization  of 
hardware  resources  can  result  and  cause  an  unnecessary 
shortening  of  the  lifetime  of  the  computing  station. 

3)  Replication  of  the  entire  recovery  block:  Fig.  3  depicts 
the  DRB  scheme  which  is  based  on  replication  of  the  entire 
recovery  block  and  the  database  of  the  computing  station  into 
the  primary  and  backup  nodes.  To  be  more  specific,  the  DRB 
scheme  is  different  from  that  depicted  in  Fig.  2  in  two  major 
ways.  First,  the  complete  acceptance  test  consisting  of  logic 
and  time  tests  is  now  replicated  in  both  the  primary  and  backup 
nodes.  Second,  the  try  blocks  are  fully  replicated  in  both 
nodes.  However,  the  roles  of  the  two  try  blocks  are  not  the 
same  in  the  two  nodes.  The  primary  node  (say  X)  uses  try 
block  A  as  the  primary  try  block  initially,  whereas  the  backup 
node  (say  Y)  uses  try  block  B  as  the  initial  primary. 
Therefore,  until  a  fault  is  detected,  both  nodes  receive  the 
same  input  data,  process  them  by  use  of  two  different  try 
blocks  (i  e.,  block  A  on  node  X  and  block  B  on  node  Y),  and 
check  the  results  by  use  of  the  common  acceptance  test.  As 
soon  as  each  node  passes  the  acceptance  test,  it  updates  its 
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Fig.  3.  The  basic  structure  of  the  distributed  recovery  block  (DRB). 


local  database.  Both  nodes  perform  all  these  tasks  concur¬ 
rently. 

In  a  fault-free  situation,  both  nodes  will  pass  the  acceptance 
test  with  the  results  computed  with  their  primary  try  blocks.  In 
such  a  case,  the  primary  node  notifies  the  backup  of  its  success 
of  the  acceptance  test.  Thereafter,  only  the  primary  node  sends 
its  output  to  the  successor  computing  station.  However,  if  the 
primary  node  fails  and  the  backup  node  passes  its  test,  the 
backup  node  assumes  the  role  of  the  primary,  i.e. ,  the  nodes 
exchange  their  roles.  To  be  more  specific,  the  primary  node 
attempts  to  inform  the  backup  node  upon  its  failure  in  passing 
the  acceptance  test.  The  backup  node  will  take  over  the  role  of 
the  primary  as  soon  as  it  receives  notice.  If  the  primary  node 
crashes  completely,  the  backup  node  will  recognize  the  failure 
of  the  primary  upon  expiration  of  the  preset  time  limit.  It  will 
then  become  the  new  primary.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
backup  node  fails  first,  the  primary  node  need  not  be 
disturbed. 

Let  us  now  examine  in  more  detail  the  case  where  the 
primary  node  X  fails  and  node  Y becomes  the  new  primary.  If 
node  X  failed  merely  due  to  an  error  in  the  try  block  used  (/l ), 
then  the  node  attempts  to  become  the  backup  node.  The 
obvious  goal  is  to  be  ready  for  a  takeover  and  continued 
service  in  case  the  new  primary  node  (Y)  fails.  The  first  step 
is  to  make  a  rollback-and-retry  [4],  [14]  to  process  the  data  set 
that  the  node  failed  to  process  when  it  was  the  primary  node. 
Processing  of  the  data  set  is  necessary  to  keep  the  application 
computation  state  of  the  node  including  the  local  database  in 
the  node  uptodate  without  disturbing  the  new  primary  node 
(y).  The  retry  should  be  done  with  the  try  block  (B)  other 
than  that  used  during  the  previous  failed  try  m  order  to 
maximize  the  probability  of  success. 

If  the  next  data  set  arrives  before  the  new  backup  node 
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succeeds  in  the  retry,  then  it  must  be  queued  in  the  input 
buffer;  this  means  that  the  new  backup  node  starts  lagging 
behind  the  new  primary  node.  In  order  for  this  scheme  to 
work,  the  data  arrival  rate  should  be  such  that  the  new  backup 
node  may  catch  up  with  the  primary  node  even  if  the  former 
£  lags  temporarily  behind  the  latter.  Whether  the  new  backup 
node  ( X )  stays  with  try  block  B  for  use  as  its  primary  try 
block  after  the  successful  retry  with  B  or  switches  back  to  try 
hwv  4t  i«  a  design  choice. 

In  fact,  selection  of  a  primary  try  block  is  an  important 
design  choice  not  only  for  the  new  backup  node  but  also  for  the 
£  new  primary  node.  A  strategy  for  this  selection  is  called  a 
recovery  block  reconfiguration  strategy.  Although  many 
different  strategies  are  conceivable,  the  strategies  under  which 
both  the  primary  and  the  backup  nodes  use  the  same  try  block 
as  their  primary  try  block  for  a  nontrivial  period  of  time  must 
be  avoided.  This  is  because  a  fault  in  the  try  block  that  causes  a 
0  node  to  fail  in  processing  a  certain  data  set,  will  cause  the 
other  node  to  fail  too.  A  conceptually  simple  and  attractive 
strategy  is  the  following: 

The  current  primary  node  always  uses  block  A  as  the  primary 
try  block  and  block  B  as  the  backup  try  block  whereas  the 
_  current  backup  node  always  uses  try  blocks  in  the  reverse 
^  order. 

For  example,  suppose  the  primary  node  ( X )  (using  A  as  the 
primary  try  block)  fails  in  producing  an  acceptable  result. 
First,  the  backup  node  ( Y )  (that  has  used  B)  attempts  to 
deliver  its  result  to  the  successor  computing  station  and  then 

•  the  roles  of  the  primary  and  backup  nodes  are  reversed.  For 
the  new  primary  node  ( Y ),  block  A  must  become  the  primary 
try  block  and  thus  the  roles  of  the  primary  and  backup  try 
blocks  are  reversed.  For  the  new  backup  node  ( X ),  block  B 
must  be  used  in  a  retry  in  order  to  bring  the  database  in  the 
node  up-to-date.  After  the  successful  retry,  block  B  remains  as 

•  the  primary  in  the  new  backup  node.  Therefore,  under  this 
reconfiguration  strategy,  a  failure  of  the  current  primary  node 
accompanies  reversal  of  the  roles  of  the  nodes  as  well  as 
reversal  of  the  roles  of  the  try  blocks  in  “both"  nodes.  This 
strategy  is  attractive  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  two  nodes 
always  execute  two  different  try  blocks.  An  advantage  here  is 

•  that  if  a  data  set  causes  one  of  the  tty  blocks  to  fail  but  not  both 
of  them,  then  one  acceptable  result  can  be  sent  to  the  succes¬ 
sor  computing  station  with  little  delay.  Second,  the  current 
primary  node  always  uses  A  as  the  primary  try  block  and  try 
block  A  is  generally  designed  to  produce  better  quality  output 
than,  if  not  the  same  quality  as,  try  block  B.  One  drawback  of 

•  this  strategy  is  that  if  try  block  A  has  a  residual  design  error,  it 
is  possible  to  lead  to  frequent  turnover  of  the  roles  between 
two  nodes  for  some  input  data  streams.  However,  the 
probability  of  such  events  occurring  may  be  very  small.  Also, 
each  occurrence  of  such  failure  caused  by  block  A  will  be 
followed  by  a  quick  recovery. 

^  As  mentioned  before,  if  the  backup  node  (Y)  fails  first, 
then  the  primary  node  (X )  need  not  be  disturbed.  The  backup 
node  will  just  make  a  retry  with  try  block  A  to  achieve 
localized  recovery.  If  the  backup  node  became  totally  inopera 
ble,  this  arrangement  is  of  course  useless.  However,  if  the 


failure  was  due  to  an  error  in  try  block  B,  then  the  localized 
recovery  attempt  can  result  in  the  backup  node  being  available 
for  continued  service  when  the  primary  node  fails  later. 

Under  the  DRB  scheme,  both  hardware  and  software  faults 
are  treated  in  a  uniform  manner.  Yet  the  scheme  does  not 
require  any  additional  software  design.  It  is  just  an  efficient 
way  of  utilizing  both  hardware  and  software  resources  to 
maximally  prolong  the  lifetime  of  a  computing  station.  The 
recovery  time  is  minimal  since  maximum  concurrency  is 
exploited  in  the  redundant  try  block  execution.  If  fact,  the 
effect  of  forward  recovery  is  achieved. 

HI.  Distributed  Execution  of  Recovery  Blocks  with  Load 
Balancing 

In  the  case  where  a  computing  station  uses  a  large  number, 
say  n,  of  nodes  for  the  purpose  of  load  sharing,  i.c., 
multiprocessing  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  throughput 
higher  than  what  is  obtainable  with  a  single  node,  a  straight¬ 
forward  application  of  the  DRB  scheme  would  be  to  group  n 
computing  nodes  into  nil  primary-backup  node  pairs.  Such  an 
arrangement  reduces  the  throughput  potential  to  half  of  what  is 
achievable  with  an  irredundant  operation  of  nodes.  This  is 
inevitable  if  the  system  application  requires  the  fastest  possible 
recovery  from  failures.  However,  in  the  applications  where 
rollback-and-retry  is  an  acceptable  mode  of  recovery,  the 
arrangement  mentioned  above  is  regarded  as  a  wasteful  way  of 
using  computing  nodes.  A  more  cost-effective  approach  is  to 
connect  the  nodes  loosely  through  queues  containing  data  sets 
and  allow  each  node  to  dynamically  select  its  next  task  among 
the  tasks  of  executing  the  primary  try  block,  the  alternate  try 
block,  and  the  acceptance  test.  Fig.  4  depicts  such  an 
approach.  In  this  scheme,  queues  must  be  located  in  the  global 
storage  area  that  can  be  accessed  by  all  the  processing  nodes  of 
the  computing  station.  The  database  of  the  computing  station 
must  also  be  located  in  the  global  storage  area.  Each  node  may 
select  its  next  job  from  any  of  the  four  queues,  input  data 
queue  (IDQ),  try  result  queue  (TRQ),  arrival  time  record 
queue  (ATRQ),  and  retry  data  queue  (RDQ).  The  operations 
performed  with  the  data  set  picked  up  from  each  of  these 
queues  are  as  follows. 

Case  1)  Input  data  queue  (IDQ);  A  node  that  selected  a  data 
set  from  this  queue  executes  the  primary  try  block  (A )  with 
the  data  set  and  deposits  the  result  (together  with  the  original 
input  data)  into  the  tiy  results  queue  (TRQ). 

Case  2)  Try  results  queue  (TRQ):  A  node  that  selected  this 
try  result  data  set  first  removes  a  record  in  the  arrival  time 
record  queue  (ATRQ)  which  corresponds  to  the  selected  result 
data  set.  The  processing  of  the  ATRQ  is  discussed  in  Case  3. 
The  node  then  executes  the  logic  acceptance  test.  If  the  result 
is  acceptable,  an  irrevocable  update  of  the  database  of  the 
computing  station  is  carried  out  with  the  result.  The  result  is 
then  moved  into  the  validated  results  queue  (VRQ)  for  pickup 
by  the  successor  computing  station.  If  not  acceptable,  the  data 
set  is  moved  into  the  retry  data  queue  (RDQ). 

Case  3)  Arrival  time  record  queue  (ATRQ;.  Each  data  set  in 
this  queue  is  an  arrival  time  record  containing  both  the  arrival 
time  and  the  maximum  expected  processing  time  of  the 
correspond.ng  data  set  in  the  input  data  queue  (IDQ;.  This 
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information  is  used  in  determining  if  a  timing  fault  has 
occurred  or  not.  In  other  words,  a  node  that  selected  an  arrival 
time  record  checks  if  the  record  is  too  old.  If  so,  the  node 
moves  the  corresponding  data  set  in  the  input  data  queue  (IDQ) 
into  the  retry  data  queue  (RDQ). 

Case 4)  Retry  data  queue  (RDQ):  A  node  that  selected  a  data 
set  from  this  queue  executes  the  alternate  try  block  (B)  and 
deposits  the  results  into  the  try  results  queue  (TRQ). 

As  an  illustration  of  the  operation  of  this  load-sharing 
multinode  computing  station,  assume  that  a  data  set,  say  D, 
has  just  been  produced  by  the  predecessor  computing  station. 
The  data  set  D  is  entered  into  IDQ  and  at  the  same  time  its 
arrival  time  record  is  entered  into  ATRQ.  Now  assume  that 
node  3  has  been  idle  and  looking  for  work.  When  node  3 
checks  IDQ,  it  discovers  data  set  D  and  picks  it  up.  Node  3 
then  executes  the  primary  try  block  A  with  data  set  D  and 
deposits  the  processed  result  D\  into  TRQ.  Suppose  that  node 
2  is  idle  at  this  time  and  it  soon  discovers  the  result  data  set  D 1 
in  TRQ.  Node  2  then  executes  the  acceptance  test  with  both 
Z?1  and  the  original  input  data  set  D.  Suppose  that  the  result 
was  a  failure.  Node  2  then  moves  D  and  the  corresponding 
arrival  time  record  into  RDQ.  Another  idle  node,  say  node  1, 
will  soon  discover  D  in  RDQ,  execute  the  alternate  try  block  B 
with  D,  and  deposit  the  result  D2  into  TRQ.  Node  3  is  idle  at 
this  time  and  it  soon  discovers  D2  in  TRQ.  Node  3  thus 
executes  the  acceptance  test  with  both  D2  and  D.  Now  the 
result  is  a  success  and  node  3  updates  the  computing  station 
database  with  D2.  Node  3  also  removes  D  (and  the  cones 
ponding  anival  time  record)  from  RDQ  and  moves  D2  into 


the  validated  results  queue  (VRQ)  for  pickup  by  the  successor 
computing  station. 

One  drawback  of  this  scheme  is  that  an  “insane”  node  can 
disrupt  a  significant  portion  of  the  network,  thereby  causing  a 
significant  performance  degradation.  For  example,  it  may 
either  get  stuck  to  a  queue  or  repeatedly  pick  up  new  data  sets 
and  produce  unacceptable  results.  Or  it  may  continue  to  pick 
up  data  sets  from  the  try  results  queue  (TRQ)  and  reject  them 
even  if  they  are  good.  However,  it  may  be  possible  to 
implement  the  scheme  in  such  a  way  that  the  probability  of  ar. 
“insane”  node  causing  a  significant  disturbance  becomes  very 
small.  This  is  a  subject  worthy  of  further  study.  It  may  also  be 
worthwhile  to  explore  some  other  possible  ways  of  combining 
the  DRB  scheme  and  load  balancing  schemes. 

IV.  Experimental  Vaudation 

In  this  section,  two  experiments  carried  out  to  test  the  time 
overhead  of  the  schemes  for  distributed  execution  of  recovery 
blocks  are  described.  One  experiment  was  carried  out  initially 
at  the  University  of  South  Florida  (U.S.F.)  and  later  at  the 
University  of  California,  Irvine  (U.C.I.)  and  the  other  at  the 

U. S.  Army  Advanced  Research  Center  (ARC),  Huntsville, 

AL. 

The  performance  of  a  scheme  for  distributed  execution  of 
recovery  blocks  is  a  function  of  several  factors.  For  example, 
the  type  of  communication  medium  used  to  connect  computing 
nodes  is  a  major  factor  in  determining  the  performance.  The 
higher  the  communication  bandwidth  is,  the  better  the  per¬ 
formance  becomes.  The  networks  used  in  both  experiments 
are  tightly  coupled  ones.  Another  example  of  a  factor  that 
impacts  the  performance  is  the  programming  language  used  in 
implementing  the  scheme. 

A.  Experiment  Conducted  at  U.S.F.  and  U.C.I.  with  the 
DRB  Scheme 

The  network  configuration  used  is  depicted  in  Fig.  5.  This 
network  facility  has  been  named  the  Macro-Dataflow  Network 
(MDN).  A  node  used  here  is  a  Z8000-based  single-board 
micncomputer  called  the  OEM-Z8000.  The  connection  me¬ 
dium  used  between  nodes  is  a  two-port  buffer  memory 
developed  in-house  and  consisting  of  two  independent  memory 
banks  of  16K  bytes  each.  Nodes  can  exchange  data  through  a 
two-port  buffer  memory  nearly  at  the  rate  of  local  (on-board) 
memory  access.  A  software  nucleus  implemented  on  each 
node  supports  concurrent  programs  consisting  of  asynchron¬ 
ous  processes  communicating  through  monitors,  in  particular, 
the  programs  written  in  the  Extended  Concurrent  Pascal 
language  [3],  [9]. 

The  distributed  application  program  executed  on  the  MDN 
during  the  experiment  was  written  in  Extended  Concurrent 
Pascal  [3],  (9j.  The  distributed  functions  of  this  program  are 
indicated  in  Fig.  5.  The  DRB  scheme  was  incorporated  into 
nodes  3  and  6  (performing  the  Analyzer  2  function).  Node  5 
(data  generator)  simulates  a  real  time  dev.ce  which  generates 
stimulus  data  sent  to  the  rest  of  the  network  and  accepts  the 
response  (command).  The  remaining  five  data  processing 
nodes  contain  an  input  (i.e.,  stimulus  data)  clasitftcauon 
process,  various  analysts  processes,  constituting  the  intelli 
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Fig.  5.  Thi’  network  configuration  used  for  experimentation  of  the  DRB 

scheme. 


gence  of  the  solution  algorithm,  and  a  control  command 
scheduler  process  that  delivers  the  network’s  response  to  the 
real-time  device.  The  stimuli  data  from  node  5  are  first 
handled  by  the  input  classification  process  which  distributes 

#  inputs  to'the  rest  of  the  network.  The  command  scheduler 
process  honors  requests  from  various  analysis  processes  to 
schedule  commands  for  the  real-time  device. 

The  “travel  times"  of  data  sets  passing  through  a  comput¬ 
ing  station  were  measured  to  determine  the  execution  overhead 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  the  DRB  scheme  into  the 

#  network.  As  a  part  of  facilitating  this  measurement,  “observa¬ 
tion  points"  were  established  in  the  network.  When  a  data  set 
arrives  at  the  designated  observation  point  in  the  network,  the 
node  stamps  the  real-time  and  saves  a  copy  of  the  time- 
stamped  data  in  its  local  memory.  When  enough  measured 
data  are  obtained,  the  time-stamped  data  are  transferred  to 

#  another  computer  system  for  data  analysis.  The  observation 
points  are  usually  established  at  the  points  where  the  nodes  are 
ready  to  send  messages  to  the  successor  nodes  and  also  at 
points  where  the  nodes  have  received  messages. 

In  this  experiment,  two  observation  points  were  set  up  in  the  , 
network.  Fig.  5  shows  these  points  established  in  the  network. 

®  Observation  point  1  (OP1)  is  set  up  where  the  primary  and 
backup  nodes  have  iaken  the  data  set  from  the  queue  buffers 
connected  to  the  predecessor  node.  Observation  point  2  (OP2) 
is  set  up  where  both  nodes  are  ready  to  put  the  result  data  sets 
into  the  queue  buffers  connected  to  the  successor  node. 

During  experimentation,  faults  were  injected  to  examine 

®  their  impacts  on  system  performance.  The  types  of  faults 
studied  include.  1)  total  node  failure  (simulated  by  node  reset), 
2)  transient  hardware  faults  simulated  by  random  changes  in 
the  contents  of  certain  memory  locations,  and  3)  software 
faults  such  as  infinite  looping,  arithmetic  overflow,  etc.  The 
DRB  incorporated  into  nodes  3  and  6  in  Fig.  5  was  written  in 


Extended  Concurrent  Pascal  and  executed  on  an  OEM-Z8000 
microcomputer  with  a  clock  rate  of  4  MHz. 

The  DRB  overhead  consists  of  interprocess  communication 
among  nodes  and  the  execution  of  the  acceptance  test.  Fig.  6 
shows  such  overhead  for  incorporating  the  DRB  scheme  into 
the  network.  One  curve  represents  the  delay  between  OP1  and 
OP2  in  the  case  of  using  the  DRB  whereas  the  other  curve 
represents  the  delay  in  the  case  without  the  DRB.  The  gap 
between  the  two  curves  is  the  execution  time  increase  due  to 
the  incorporation  of  the  DRB.  The  average  execution  time 
increase  is  approximately  30  ms.  Moreover,  the  upper  curve 
in  Fig.  6  also  shows  instances  (marked  by  X’s)  where 
arithmetic  overflows  occur  in  the  primary  node  an-  trie  fast 
recovery  capabilities  of  the  DRB  scheme  are  exercised.  We 
noted  that  the  fault  occurrences  and  subsequent  recovery 
actions  did  not  cause  any  visible  degradation  of  the  system 
performance.  In  the  absence  of  fault,  the  execution  time 
increase  is  caused  mainly  by  the  execution  of  the  acceptance 
test  and  the  communication  of  the  acceptance  test  success  to 
the  backup  node. 

Considering  the  inefficient  implementation  language  (Ex¬ 
tended  Concurrent  Pascal),  and  the  slow  processor  (4  MHz 
Z8001)  used,  the  amount  of  execution  time  increase  shown  in 
Fig.  6  is  at  least  20  times  higher  than  that  expected  in  the 
systems  built  with  current  off-the-shelf  hardware  and  software 
tools.  For  example,  use  of  a  processor  running  at  20  MHz  will 
result  in  speedup  by  a  factor  of  5.  Use  of  a  more  efficient 
language  (an  Assembly  language  in  the  extreme  case)  will 
result  in  additional  speedup  by  a  factor  of  about  4. 

Fig.  7  shows  the  case  where  the  primary  node  is  reset, 
resulting  in  the  crash  of  the  node.  Later  an  arithmetic  overflow 
occurs  in  the  remaining  node.  The  recovery  from  the  first  fault 
(the  crash  of  the  primary  node)  took  about  60  ms.  This 
recovery  time  is  largely  a  function  of  the  timeout  period  used 
in  the  DRB.  When  the  second  fault  (the  arithmetic  overflow) 
occurred  in  the  remaining  node  after  the  crash  of  the  first 
node,  the  node  had  no  choice  but  to  roll  back  and  retry  with  try 
block  B.  Therefore,  the  recovery  time  was  very  high,  i.e., 
about  290  ms,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  Again,  the  recovery 
time  can  be  easily  reduced  by  a  factor  of  20  by  implementing 
real  application  systems  with  current  off-the-shelf  tools. 

The  data  discussed  above  indicate  that  the  DRB  scheme  can 
be  used  in  many  real-time  applications  with  tolerable  amounts 
of  time  overhead. 

B.  Experiment  Conducted  at  ARC  with  the  Scheme  for 
Distributed  Execution  of  Recovery  Blocks  with  Load 
Balancing 

The  primary  objectives  of  the  experiment  at  ARC  were  as 
follows: 

1)  to  establish  the  initial  feasibility  of  real-time  recovery 
from  hardware  failures,  failures  of  an  algorithm  to  compute 
reasonable  results,  and  failures  of  task  completions, 

2)  to  measure  the  impact  of  the  recovery  mechanisms  on 
processing  resource  utilization  and  critical  response  time*,  and 

3)  to  demonstrate  that  the  approach  of  distributed  execution 
of  recovery  blocks  can  be  applied  to  real  time  application 
processes  and  distributed  operating  systems. 
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Unlike  the  experiment  conducted  on  the  MDN,  this  experi¬ 
ment  dealt  with  a  load-sharing  multinode  computing  station. 
The  recovery  time  requirements  imposed  on  the  multinode 
station  are  such  that  the  load-balancing  recovery  block 
execution  scheme  discussed  in  Section  Ill  can  be  used  to  meet 
the  requirements. 

Fig.  8  depicts  the  distributed  real-time  system  adopted  as 
the  baseline  configuration  for  this  experimental  research.  The 
Si  stem  is  a  distributed  implementation  of  a  closed  loop  radar 
control  system.  The  hardware  base  of  this  system  is  the 
Crossbar  Multi-Microcomputer  System  (CMS)  [12].  The 
CMS  is  composed  of  six  computers  (OEM-Z8000)  mtercon 
necied  to  12  shared  memory  modules  through  a  crossbar 
switch.  The  fully  parallel  crossbar  switch  transfers  the  normal 


Z8001  memory  access  signals  (address,  data,  control)  directly 
to  the  shared  memory.  The  queues  shown  in  Fig.  8  are  kept  in 
the  shared  memory.  The  software  was  written  in  PDL  [16]  (an 
extension  of  Pascal  supporting  concurrent  programming)  One 
processor  is  dedicated  to  simulation  of  a  radar  and  assimilation 
of  data  returned  from  the  radar  (RRA),  four  processors  to  a  set 
of  three  analysis  processes  (A\,  A2,  Al),  and  a  sixth 
processor  to  the  radar  scheduling  process  A  shared  database 
maintained  in  the  shared  memory  contains  data  on  the  objects 
tracked  by  the  radar. 

The  application  program  scheduler  (APP  scheduler)  in  each 
of  the  four  processors  schedules  analysis  processes  for 
execution.  It  polls  the  three  input  data  queues  (A1Q,  A2Q, 
A3Q),  which  contain  radar  return  data  sets,  in  a  round  robin 
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fashion  looking  for  work.  When  an  entry  is  found,  the 
scheduler  activates  an  appropriate  analysis  process  to  work  on 
the  data  set.  After  processing  the  data  set,  the  analysis  process 
places  a  request  for  a  tracking  pulse  in  the  radar  request  queue 
(RRQ)  connected  to  the  radar  scheduler  (RS).  The  radar 
scheduler  honors  such  requests  by  placing  them  in  appropriate 
slots  within  the  radar  schedule  queue  (RSQ)  connected  to  the 
radar. 

The  system  calendar  clock  is  accessible  to  all  processors  as 
a  time  base.  Every  processor  in  the  CMS  is  an  OEM-Z8000 
capable  of  performing  about  0.350  MIPS  (million  instructions 
per  second)  and  regarded  as  a  simulator  of  a  target  processor 
which  should  be  much  more  powerful.  Therefore,  the  radar 
control  simulation  is  run  at  a  down-scaled  rate.  The  scale 
factor  is  based  on  the  ratio  of  the  target  machine  instruction 
execution  rate  to  the  OEM-Z8000  instruction  execution  rate. 
This  time  scaling  approach  was  adopted  to  enable  reasonably 
accurate  evaluation  of  the  time  cost  of  an  experimental 
technology  such  as  the  fault  tolerance  scheme  studied  here  in 
an  application  context  very  close  to  the  real  operating 
environment. 

Fig.  9  depicts  the  fault -tolerant  distributed  system  configu¬ 
ration  with  the  load  balancing  recovery  block  execution 
scheme  incorporated.  The  recovery  block  was  incorporated 
only  for  analysis  process  A  3.  The  process  AT  determines  if 
the  result  computed  by  A  3  is  within  reasonable  bounds  based 
on  flight  dynamics.  BA3  is  a  backup,  independently  coded 
analysis  process. 

All  data  sets  produced  by  the  radar  return  assimilate  (RRA) 
and  other  processes  are  kept  in  the  shared  database.  In  fact,  the 
data  sets  in  the  database  never  really  enter  any  of  the  queues 
shown  in  Fig.  9,  only  the  pointers  to  the  data  sets  enter  the 
queues.  For  example,  the  RRA  process  places  a  pointer  to  a 
data  set  into  A3Q.  If  an  APP  scheduler  picks  the  pointer  and 


activates  the  analysis  process  A 3,  then  A3  makes  a  copy  of 
the  data  set  pointed  to  by  the  pointer  for  its  processing  and 
places  its  result  into  TRQ.  Later,  a  certain  APP  scheduler 
picks  this  result  from  TRQ  and  executes  the  acceptance  test 
(AT).  If  the  result  is  acceptable,  an  update  of  the  database  with 
the  accepted  result  follows.  If  the  result  is  not  acceptable,  the 
AT  places  a  pointer  to  the  original  (unprocessed)  data  set  into 
RDQ,  thereby  causing  the  backup  analysis  process  BA3  to 
process  the  data  set  again.  Also,  when  a  pointer  to  a  data  set  is 
originally  entered  into  A3Q,  a  deadline  for  the  analysis 
process  A  3  to  process  the  data  set  is  placed  in  ATRQ.  ATRQ 
is  processed  by  APP  schedulers  to  detect  data  sets  for  which 
the  processing  by  A  3  is  overdue.  A  relatively  loose  deadline 
of  30  ms  was  used  in  this  experiment  to  ensure  that  no  false 
alarms  (reporting  fault  detection  when  there  are  no  faults) 
would  occur. 

This  fault-tolerant  network  configuration  (Fig.  9)  was 
compared  to  the  baseline  network  configuration  (Fig.  8)  by 
running  them  against  the  same  radar  load  and  measuring  a 
number  of  performance  parameters.  Node  failures  were 
injected  several  times  during  the  analysis  A  3,  but  each  time  a 
successful  recovery  was  accomplished. 

Track  response  time  is  the  time  from  the  entry  of  a  data  set 
into  A3Q  to  the  insertion  of  a  corresponding  radar  request  into 
RSQ  by  the  radar  scheduling  process.  It  was  used  as  a  measure 
of  real-time  computer  system  effectiveness  in  this  study. 

Fig.  10  is  a  track  response  time  histogram.  The  track 
response  times  are  increased  by  inclusion  of  the  recovery 
block  because  the  task  sequence  in  the  fault-tolerant  configura¬ 
tion  includes  the  acceptance  test  (AT)  and  because  of  the 
lengthened  polling  loop  of  the  APP  scheduler.  The  mean  track 
"response  time  rises  from  1.8  to  2.6  ms  which  is  still  con¬ 
siderably  below  the  allowable  maximum,  40  ms,  for  this 
particular  application.  As  mentioned  earlier,  these  numbers 
represent  the  performance  expected  in  the  real  systems  built 
with  the  tools  and  components  required  by  the  applications. 

Fig.  11  is  a  plot  of  maximum  track  response  times  for  the 
data  sets  processed  by  A  1 ,  A  2,  and  A  3  in  the  fault-tolerant 
network  configuration.  The  figure  shows  the  maximum  track 
response  times  over  every  50  ms  interval  during  the  experi¬ 
ment.  The  large  spike  of  32  ms  of  A  3  was  caused  by  recovery 
from  an  injected  processor  failure  in  computing  node.  For 
false  alarm  control  the  timeout  value  for  ATRQ  was  set  at  30 
ms.  Seven  additional  small  spikes  are  visible  for  injected 
algorithm  errors  detected  by  the  acceptance  test  function. 

Fig.  12  plots  the  aggregate  computing  node  utilization  for 
the  four  nodes  assigned  to  analysis  processes  and  the  accept 
ance  test  for  both  the  baseline  configuiation  case  and  the  fault 
tolerant  configuration  case.  It  shows  consistently  greater  node 
utilization  for  the  fault  tolerant  configuration  and  this  is 
natural  because  incorporation  of  a  recovery  block  increases  the 
workload. 

Fig.  13  shows  the  total  node  time  spent  for  the  acceptance 
lest  function  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  (four  nodes; 
resource  ^computing  time)  available.  The  node  time  spent  for 
the  acceptance  test  never  exceeded  8  percent  of  the  total 
resource  during  the  experiment.  While  this  figure  may  vary 
with  the  logical  complexity  _.r  the  acceptance  test,  the  results 
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Fig.  10.  Track  response  time  histogram. 

of  this  experiment  indicate  that  the  acceptance  test  in  radar 
control  applications  does  not  use  excessive  node  resources. 
The  reasonableness  test  adopted  involved  a  linear  extrapola 
non  of  the  old  states  of  an  object  to  a  new  state,  a  calculation  of 
the  error  vector,  and  chi  squared  test. 


Simulated  Time  (second) 

Fig.  11.  Maximum  track  response  times  (fault-tolerant  network  configura¬ 
tion  in  Fig.  9). 


Fig.  14  shows  that  total  node  time  spent  for  the  backup  A  3 
function  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  (four  nodes)  resource 
available.  Eight  faults  including  both  software  faults  and  node 
crashes  were  induced  stochastically  to  simulate  the  detection 
by  both  the  acceptance  test  and  the  APP  scheduler  and  to  cause 
the  execution  of  the  backup  A  3  function  These  faults  show  as 
small  spikes  of  node  utilization  in  Fig.  14  The  larger  spike  at 
approximately  2.6  s  into  the  simulation  is  dqe  to  two  induced 
algorithm  errors  in  the  same  50  ms  data  collection  interval  and 
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Fig.  12.  Aggregate  node  utilization. 
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Fig.  14.  Node  utilization  for  backup  A3. 
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two  resulting  executions  of  the  backup  A  3.  As  shown  in  the 
figure,  the  backup  A  3  processing  is  not  a  significant  workload 
for  this  system. 

The  absolute  values  of  the  numbers  reported  are  not  so 
much  significant  as  the  fact  that  the  results  of  this  experiment 
indicate  the  feasibility  of  using  the  load-balancing  recovery 
block  execution  scheme  in  many  real-time  applications  which 
impose  stringent  response  time  requirements. 

V.  Summary 

The  concept  of  distributed  execution  of  recovery  blocks  was 
presented  in  this  paper.  Two  practical  fault-tolerant  distributed 
computing  schemes  based  on  the  concept  were  formulated  and 
experimented  with.  They  are  the  results  of  a  search  for 
techniques  for  uniform  treatment  of  hardware  and  software 
faults  in  real-time  computer  systems.  The  experimental 
result'',  although  limited,  are  encouraging  in  that  they  match 
with  our  expectation  on  the  small  time  costs  of  the  schemes. 

The  cases  of  nested  recovery  blocks  should  in  principle  pose 
no  serious  problems  since  enlosing  recovery  blocks  and  nested 
recovery  blocks  can  be  assigned  to  different  computing 
stations.  Suppose  recovery  block  RB2  is  nested  within  a  try 
block  A  of  the  enclosing  recovery  block  RBI .  The  computing 
station  executing  RB2  under  the  DRB  scheme  interfaces  with 
the  computing  node  executing  try  block  A .  The  latter  may 
treat  the  former  as  if  it  were  treating  a  peripheral. 

Some  of  the  basic  questions  related  to  the  effective  use  of 
recovery  blocks  for  software  fault  tolerance,  e.g.,  design  of 
effective  acceptance  tests,  correlation  among  the  faults  of 
multiple  try  blocks  [2],  etc.,  still  remain  unsatisfactorily 
answered  and  not  helped  by  the  distributed  execution  schemes. 
Until  those  questions  are  settled,  the  recovery  block  approach 
to  software  fault  tolerance  remains  an  immature  technology. 
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Abstract— Out  of  the  basic  issues  that  should  be  resolved  in 
order  to  broaden  the  application  range  of  the  conversation 
scheme  for  design  *lJ  execution  of  fault-tolerant  concurrent 
programs  is  the  control  of  the  execution  overhead  inherent  in  the 
scheme.  Recently,  it  has  become  known  that  under  practical 
circumstances,  the  performance  of  a  fault-tolerant  raultiproces- 
sor/multicomputer  system  operating  under  the  basic  conversa¬ 
tion  execution  scheme  would  be  significantly  affected  by  the 
synchronization  required  of  the  processes  in  exiting  from  a 
conversation.  Tbe  look-ahead  execution  approach,  that  allows 
early  flubbing  participant  processes  to  exit  from  a  conversation 
before  other  participants  finish  their  conversation  activities,  is 
adopted  here  as  s  fundamental  approach  to  reducing  the 
synchronization  overhead.  Queueing  network  modeb  art  devel¬ 
oped  for  both  tbe  system  operating  under  the  basic  conversation 
execution  scheme  and  the  system  operating  under  the  execution 
scheme  extended  with  the  look-ahead  capability.  Based  on  the 
models,  various  performance  indicators  such  as  the  system 
throughput,  the  average  number  of  processors  idling  inside  a 
conversation  due  to  the  synchronization  required,  and  the 
average  time  spent  in  a  conversation,  are  evaluated  numerically 
for  different  application  environments.  The  performances  under 
tbe  look-ahead  execution  scheme  are  compared  against  those 
under  the  basic  conversation  execution  scheme.  The  results 
provide  insights  Into  the  extent  of  beneflb  that  can  be  brought  in 
by  the  look-ahead  execution  approach. 

Index  Terms— Backward  recovery,  conversation,  cooperating 
processes,  fault  tolerance,  look-ahead,  queueing  network. 

I.  Introduction 

S  the  use  of  distributed  computer  systems  in 
safety -critical  applications  has  steadily  increased  in 
recent  years,  the  design  of  fault  handling  capabilities  into  the 
concurrent  programs  running  on  the  distributed  hardware  lias 
become  a  subject  of  ...ious  interest  to  system  designers  [1J, 
13],  [4],  [6],  (12],  (14],  (18]  The  conversation  scheme 
proposed  by  Randell  in  (15)  is  on.  of  the  fundamental 
approaches  to  structured  design  of  such  fault-tolerant  concur 
rent  programs  As  discussed  in  (17]  the  scheme  provides  a 
means  of  facilitating  failure:  atomicity  and  backward  recovery 
in  cooperating  process  systems  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that 
of  the  atomic  action  mechanism  in  object -based  systems  On 
the  basis  of  the  abstract  notion  of  the  conversation  in  (15], 
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several  concrete  structuring  approaches  and  supporting  tools 
have  been  developed  as  described  in  (2],  [5],  (8],  [9],  and 
(13].  However,  their  utilities  have  not  been  fully  tested  and  not 
much  is  known  about  the  performance  characteristics  of  the 
conversation  scheme. 

One  of  the  costs  of  using  the  conversation  scheme  is  the 
execution  time  increase  due  to  the  tight  synchronization 
imposed  among  participant  processes  and  due  to  the  execution 
of  the  conversation  acceptance  test.  This  is  an  overhead. 
Another  cost  of  interest  to  system  designers  is  the  recovery 
time,  i.e.,  the  time  spent  for  recovering  from  detected  faults. 
These  time  costs  were  analyzed  in  [10]  by  use  of  a  queueing 
network  model.  The  results  showed  among  other  things  that 
under  practical  circumstances  the  system  performance  is 
significantly  affected  by  the  synchronization  required  of  the 
processes  in  exit  from  a  conversation,  not  by  the  probability  of 
acceptance  test  failure. 

A  fundamental  approach  to  reducing  the  synchronization 
overhead  is  the  look-ahead.  That  is,  by  allowing  the  partici¬ 
pant  processes  which  complete  their  conversation  activities 
including  acceptance  tests  earlier  than  other  participants  to  exit 
from  the  conversation  and  continue  processing  rather  than  to 
wait  until  all  the  participants  have  passed  their  acceptance 
tests,  substantial  reduction  of  the  synchronization  overhead 
can  be  achieved.  When  the  participants  exit  from  a  conversa¬ 
tion  via  a  look-ahead,  they  should  maintain  the  recovery  points 
established  on  their  entries  to  the  conversation.  This  is  because 
other  participants  may  later  fail  in  their  acceptance  tests  in 
which  case  all  the  participants  must  be  brought  back  to  the 
recovery  line  (i.e.,  the  entry  points  of  the  conversation)  for 
retry.  Therefore,  the  recovery  costs  may  increase  when  the 
look-ahead  is  used.  The  possibility  of  incorporating  the  look¬ 
ahead  capability  into  the  conversation  scheme  was  discussed  in 
(7],  [16],  and  [19].  In  this  paper,  we  analyze  the  impacts  of  the 
look-ahead  approach  on  the  performance  of  the  conversation 
scheme. 

Our  interest  here  is  in  studying  the  inherent  overhead,  i.e., 
tbe  overhead  due  to  acceptance  test  and  synchronized  exit,  not 
the  scheduling  overhead  due  to  limitations  in  the  available 
processors.  Therefore,  we  consider  the  cases  of  using  multi¬ 
processor  systems  or  tightly  coupled  networks  of  computers  in 
which  each  processor  is  dedicated  to  running  a  single  process 
This  actually  matches  with  tbe  current  trend  m  use  of 
ruulumicrocomputer  systems  in  real-ome  applications.  The 
queueing  network  mode!  developed  in  [10]  for  the  case  of  the 
basic  convers&uon  scheme  without  the  look  ahead  capability  L 
extended  in  this  paper  to  cover  the  cases  with  the  look-ahead 
capability.  One  attractive  feature  of  this  queueing-network- 
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based  analytic  evaluation  is  the  feasibility  of  covering  a  broad 
range  of  situations.  The  specific  performance  indicators 
analyzed  include  the  system  throughput,  the  average  number 
of  processors  idling  inside  a  conversation  due  to  the  synchroni¬ 
zation,  and  the  average  time  spent  in  a  conversation.  Compari¬ 
son  of  the  performance  in  the  two  cases,  i.e.,  the  case  of 
synchronous  exit  without  look-ahead  and  the  case  of  using 
look-ahead,  reveal:,  that  the  look-ahead  approach  offers 
potential  for  significant  reduction  of  the  execution  overhead  of 
the  conversation  scheme. 

In  the  next  section,  a  brief  review  of  the  basic  conversation 
scheme  is  given  together  with  an  introduction  of  the  look¬ 
ahead  approach.  Section  IQ  then  discusses  the  execution 
environment  considered  in  this  paper  and  the  queueing 
network  models  developed  for  both  the  basic  conversation 
scheme  and  the  scheme  extended  with  the  look-ahead.  The 
models  are  used  in  Section  IV  to  evaluate  and  compare  the 
system  performance  under  different  execution  approaches  and 
workloads.  Section  V  is  the  summary  section. 

n.  Basic  Conversation  Structure  and  Look-Ahead 

The  conversation  is  a  two-dimensional  enclosure  of  recov¬ 
erable  activities  of  multiole  interacting  processes,  in  short, 
recoverable  interacting  set  ion  [8],  [15].  As  depicted  in  Fig.  1 
it  creates  a  "boundary"  v  hich  process  interactions  may  not 
cross.  The  boundary  of  a  conversation  consists  of  a  recovery 
line,  a  test  line,  and  the  walls  defining  the  membership.  Each 
participant  process  contains  one  or  more  try  blocks  designed  to 
produce  the  same  or  similar  computation  results  as  well  as  an 
acceptance  test  which  is  a  logical  expression  representing  the 
criterion  for  determining  the  acceptability  of  the  execution 
results  of  the  try  blocks.  A  recovery  line  is  a  coordinated  set  of 
the  recovery  points  of  interacting  processes  that  are  estab¬ 
lished  (possibly  at  different  times)  before  interactions  begin.  A 
test  line  is  a  correlated  set  of  test  points  at  which  computation 
results  of  interacting  processes  are  checked  out  via  execution 
of  acceptance  tests.  The  correlated  set  of  acceptance  tests  used 
at  a  test  line  may  be  viewed  as  a  single  global  acceptance 
called  a  conversation  acceptance  test.  A  conversation  is 
successful  only  if  all  the  interacting  processes  pass  their 
acceptance  tests  at  the  test  line.  If  any  of  the  acceptance  tests 
fails  due  to  a  residual  design  error  in  the  try  block  used,  a 
hardware  malfunction,  a  timeout  enforced  by  a  watchdog 
timer,  etc.,  all  the  processes  roll  bark  to  the  recovery  line  and 
retry  with  their  alternate  try  blocks.  These  alternate  try  blocks 
collectively  define  an  alternate  interacting  session  (AIS)  [and 
may  be  viewed  as  an  alternate  interaction  block  (AIB)], 
whereas  the  set  of  primary  try  blocks  executed  first  after  the 
processes  enter  the  conversation  define  the  primary  interact¬ 
ing  session  (PIS)  [and  may  be  viewed  as  the  primary 
interaction  block  (PIB)j. 

A  process  which  is  inside  a  conversation  cannot  interact 
with  a  process  which  is  not  in  the  convesation.  Conversations 
must  be  strictly  nested  in  two  dimensions.  That  is,  when 
conversation  C  nest  is  nested  within  conversation  C,  the  set  of 
processes  that  participate  in  .ested  conversation  C.nest  must 
be  a  subset  of  the  processes  that  participate  in  C,  the  entire 
recovery  line  of  C  nest  must  be  established  after  the  entire 
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Fij.  1.  Abstract  conversation  structure. 

recovery  line  of  C,  and  the  entire  test  line  of  C.nest  must  be 
set  before  the  entire  test  line  of  C. 

In  the  basic  conversation  scheme  sketched  above,  processes 
enter  a  conversation  asynchronously  but  synchronize  themsel¬ 
ves  before  exiting  from  it.  The  synchronization  considered 
here  is  of  a  special  kind  specifically  required  by  the  conversa¬ 
tion  scheme  and  thus  different  from  the  application-dependent 
synchronization  required  between  cooperating  processes.  As 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  the  synchronization  can 
add  significantly  to  the  time  cost  of  the  conversation  scheme. 
The  look-ahead  is  a  fundamental  way  of  reducing  this 
synchronization  overhead.  Under  the  look-ahead  approach, 
each  participant  process  ieaves  the  conversation  as  soon  as  it 
passes  its  own  acceptance  test.  It  does  so  with  the  awareness  of 
the  possibility  that  another  participant  may  execute  an  accept¬ 
ance  test  later  and  fail  in  the  acceptance  test,  thus  making  it 
necessary  for  the  former  to  roll  back  to  the  recovery  line  of  the 
conversation.  Therefore,  the  look-ahead  approach  here  is  an 
optimistic  approach  and  is  aimed  at  trading  increase  in 
recovery  costs  for  reduction  of  synchronization  overhead. 

A  process  that  has  exited  from  a  conversation  Cl  via  look¬ 
ahead  may  enter  ano*  conversation  C2.  If  some  participants 
of  Cl  are  not  partiu.^nts  of  C2,  then  it  is  possible  that  Cl 
activities  including  acceptance  tests  are  completed  while  Cl 
remains  unfinished.  In  such  a  case,  C2  should  be  treated  as  an 
unfinished  conversation  until  Cl  becomes  completed.  This  is 
because  if  Cl  fails,  then  all  C2  activities  that  have  taken  place 
must  be  nullified  as  a  part  of  the  rollback  to  the  recovery  line 
of  Cl. 

Although  it  is  log  '.caliy  feasible  to  make  provisions  for  a 
participant  process  to  look  ahead  of  the  unfinished  conversa¬ 
tion  to  an  unlimited  extent,  it  is  useful  to  limit  the  extent  of  the 
look-ahead  with  respect  to  controlling  the  implementation 
complexity.  In  most  practical  applications,  there  are  natural 
limits  to  the  extents  of  look-ahead  possible,  when  a  process 
progressing  past  the  test  lines  of  one  ui  more  unfinished 
conversations  reaches  a  point  where  u  needs  to  interact  with 
other  slowly  following  processes,  it  lias  to  wait  for  the  other 
processes  to  become  ready  for  interaction.  In  addition,  the 
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look-ahead  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  past  the  points  where 
critical  irreversible  actions,  e.g.,  certain  output  actions,  are 
taken.  In  the  next  section,  the  cases  where  the  look-ahead  is 
allowed  to  limited  extents  are  considered. 

ID.  The  Execution  Environment  Assumed  and  Queueing 
Network  Models 

The  characteristics  of  the  hardware  and  the  software  of  the 
systems  considered  are  described  first.  Queueing  network 
models  are  then  developed  in  Section  III-C. 

A.  Hardware  Characteristics 

The  type  of  system  considered  in  this  paper  is  depicted  in 
Fig.  2.  A  system  consists  of  multiple,  say  N,  computing 
nodes.  Each  node  is  equipped  with  a  processor,  a  local 
memory,  and  a  communication  interface.  The  intemode 
connection  medium  is  either  a  high-speed  bus  or  a  common 
memory  shared  among  multiple  nodes.  We  assume  that 
intemode  signaling  is  accomplished  via  interrupts  or  single¬ 
byte  messages.  Consequently,  the  communication  overhead  is 
negligible. 

B.  Software  Characteristics 

As  shown  in  Fig.  2,  each  node  in  the  system  runs  a  single 
process  which  is  a  nonterminating  cyclic  program  in  execu¬ 
tion.  Each  process  cycle  consists  of  two  steps:  a  process  step 
inside  a  conversation  called  a  conversation  task,  and  a 
process  step  outside  a  conversation  called  a  nonconversation 
task.  Each  process  alternates  between  two  tasks  and  in  every 
cycle  all  the  processes  participate  in  the  same  conversation. 
Therefore,  we  are  dealing  with  systems  in  parallel  execution 
of  conversations. 

A  conversation  is  successful  only  if  all  the  participant 
processes  pass  their  acceptance  tests.  If  any  of  the  acceptance 
tests  fails,  all  the  processes  roll  back  to  the  recovery  line  and 
retry  with  their  alternate  try  blocks.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
conversation  construct  contains  one  primary  interaction  block 
and  an  infinite  number  of  alternate  interaction  blocks.  This 
means  that  every  conversation  succeeds  eventually. 

If  a  process  fails  its  acceptance  test  which  is  a  part  of 
conversation  CONV,  it  broadcasts  the  failure  message  to  other 
participant  processes.  Upon  receiving  a  failure  message,  the 
processes  which  have  been  executing  their  conversation  tasks 
belonging  to  CONV  abandon  the  tasks  (including  acceptance 
tests)  and  join  the  group  of  failed  processes.  The  processes 
which  have  already  completed  their  conversation  tasks  belong¬ 
ing  to  CONV  also  join  the  group  of  failed  processes.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  processes  which  have  not  entered  CONV  and 
have  been  executing  their  nonconversation  tasks  will  complete 
the  tasks  and  then  immediately  after  entering  CONV,  they  will 
also  join  the  group  of  failed  processes  After  all  the  partici¬ 
pants  join  *he  failed  group,  they  retry  with  their  alternate  try 
blocks. 

In  this  modeling  study,  the  conversations  nested  within 
other  conversations  were  not  explicitly  dealt  with  for  the  sake 
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Fig.  2.  A  model  of  the  fault-tolerant  tystenu  in  parallel  execution  of 
conversations. 

of  simplicity.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  software 
characteristics  assumed  in  this  paper. 

1)  Each  process  alternates  between  its  conversation  task 
and  nonconversation  task. 

2)  All  processes  participate  in  the  same  conversation  in 
evety  cycle. 

3)  Each  process  has  an  unlimited  number  of  alternate  try 
blocks. 

4)  Once  a  process  fails  its  acceptance  test,  all  other 
processes  that  have  not.  finished  the  conversation  tasks 
abandon  the  conversation  tasks. 

3)  There  are  no  conversations  nested  within  other  conversa¬ 
tions. 

The  look-ahead  capability  is  incorporated  into  the  system  in 
Fig.  2  with  the  scope  of  look-ahead  limited.  The  look-ahead 
scope  is  defined  here  in  terms  of  the  active  conversations  that 
a  process  can  participate  in  and  leave  from  via  look-ahead.  In 
the  simplest  case,  a  process  is  allowed  to  make  a  “single 
conversation  look-ahead,"  which  means  that  a  process  can 
continue  look-ahead  as  long  as  it  has  not  exited  from  more  than 
one  unfinished  conversation.  In  Fig.  3,  for  example,  assume 
that  process  B  completes  its  conversation  task  ( B2 )  in  CONV1 
while  process  A  is  still  executing  CONV1.  Process  B  can 
leave  CONV1  because  there  are  no  other  active  conversations 
which  it  exited  from.  Assume  further  that  process  B  completes 
its  task  (£4)  in  conversation  CONV2  while  process  A  is  still 
executing  CONV1.  Now  process  B  cannot  leave  CONV2 
because  CONV1  ha,  not  lecn  completely  validated.  There¬ 
fore,  under  the  single  conversation  look  ahead  rule  a  process 
is  not  allowed  to  leave  a  conversation  if  there  is  an  earlier 
initiated  but  unfinished  conversation  that  the  process  has 
participated  in. 

Similarly,  the  two-conversation  look-ahead  rule  can  be 
defined.  In  this  case,  a  process  is  not  allowed  to  leave  a 
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Fig.  3.  An  example  of  conversation  structure. 

conversation  if  the  conversation  is  currently  the  third  unfin¬ 
ished  conversation  that  the  process  has  participated  in. 

For  convenience,  the  basic  conversation  scheme  without  the 
look-ahead  capability  is  denoted  by  CL-0  in  the  rest  of  this 
paper  whereas  the  conversation  scheme  operating  under  the 
single-conversation  look-ahead  rule  and  the  scheme  under  the 
two-conversation  look-ahead  rule  are  denoted  by  CL-1  and 
CL-2,  respectively. 

C.  Queueing  Network  Models 

1)  Model  for  CL-0  (Zero  Look-Ahead):  A  queueing 
network  model  of  the  system  shown  in  Fig.  2  operating  under 
CL-0  is  depicted  in  Fig.  4.  Servers  in  the  model  represent 
processors  and  customers  represent  processes  which  alternate 
between  two  different  tasks. 

Each  process  moves  among  three  different  states:  executing 
a  conversation  task,  waiting  for  other  processes  to  complete 
the  conversation  tasks,  and  executing  a  nonconversation  task. 
In  Fig.  4,  the  customers  in  Q 1  represent  the  processes  in 
execution  of  conversation  tasks  whereas  the  customers  in  Q3 
represent  the  processes  in  execution  of  nonconversation  tasks. 
The  customers  in  Q2  represent  the  processes  which  have 
finished  their  conversation  tasks  and  are  waiting  for  others  to 
finish.  As  soon  as  Q2  becomes  full,  all  the  processes  in  the 
queue  move  to  either  Q 3  or  Qli,  les  /  <  »,  depending  upon 
whether  any  of  the  processes  has  Med  in  its  acceptance  test 
or  not.  If  they  all  have  passed  their  acceptance  tests,  then  they 
enter  Q3.  Otherwise,  they  all  enter  Qli,  1  «s  /  <  oo,  the 
queue  for  their  next  alternate  interacting  session.  Since  Q3  is 
empty  during  the  retry,  there  is  no  loss  of  information  caused 
by  merging  all  Qli,  1  £  i  <  oo,  into  Ql.  Fig.  5  depicts  a 
more  abstract  representation  of  the  queueing  network  model 
depicted  in  Fig  4.  Therefore,  N  processes,  where  N  is  the 
total  number  of  processes  in  the  system,  are  distributed  over 
three  different  queues. 

Since  e«ch  process  tuns  on  a  dedicated  processor,  no 
waiting  time  is  needed  for  the  process  to  execute  its  task.  This 
characteristic  is  correctly  represented  in  the  queueing  network 
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Fig.  4.  A  queueing  network  model  of  the  system  in  Fig.  2. 
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Fig.  S.  An  abetract  representation  of  the  queueing  network  model  in  Fig.  4. 

model  by  the  number  of  Ql  servers  as  well  as  the  number  of 
Q3  servers  being  always  equal  to  N.  Therefore,  the  execution 
time  of  a  conversation  task  is  represented  by  the  length  of  stay 
in  Q 1 ,  whereas  the  execution  time  of  a  nonconversation  task  is 
represented  by  the  length  of  stay  in  Q3. 

Let  (ft  1,  nl,  n3)  represent  a  state  of  the  queueing  network 
inwhich/tl  proccssesareinQl,n2processesarein  Q2,and 
n 3  processes  are  in  Q3,  where  N  *  nl  +  n2  +  «3.  P(nl, 
n2,  n3)  denotes  the  stationary  probability  of  the  state. 
However,  this  does  not  represent  all  possible  states  since  (n  1 , 
nl,  n3)  does  not  indicate  anything  about  whether  any  of  the 
process  in  Ql  has  Med  its  acceptance  test  or  not.  If  any  of  the 
processes  in  Ql  Ms  its  acceptance  test,  then  all  others  in  Ql 
should  immediately  abandon  their  conversation  tasks  a',d  entei 
Ql.  From  then  on,  a  process  which  has  been  in  Q3  proceeeds 
directly  to  enter  Ql  without  executing  its  conversation  task  in 
Ql  as  it  leaves  Q3  and  enters  the  conversation.  This  is  shown 
as  a  bypass  around  Ql  in  Fig.  5.  When  Q2  becomes  full,  all 
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i1  Fig.  6.  Sute  transition  diagram  for  the  six-process  system  operating  under  CL-0. 


the  processes  return  to  Ql.  Let  (<,  n2,n3)  represent  an  error 
state  in  which  n2  processes  are  in  Q2,  n 3  processes  are  in 
Q3,  where  N  *  n2  +  «3,  and  at  least  one  of  the  processes  in 
Q2  has  failed  its  acceptance  test.  P(t,  n2,  n 3)  denotes  the 
stationary  probability  of  the  state.  As  discussed  above,  when 
the  network  is  in  an  error  sute  (e,  n2,  «3),  Ql  is  empty.  The 
,,  following  assumptions  are  also  an  integral  part  of  the  queueing 
network  model. 

Al:  The  execution  times  of  the  conversation  tasks  and 
those  of  the  nonconversation  tasks  are  exponentially  distrib¬ 
uted  with  means  1/ul  and  l/u3,  respectively. 

A2:  The  probability  of  failure  in  an  acceptance  test  for  each 
process  is  a. 

The  transitions  of  the  six-process  system  among  all  possible 
states  are  depicted  in  Fig.  6. 

„  2)  Model  for  CL-1  (One-Conversation  Look-Ahead): 

.  The  queueing  network  model  developed  above  for  the  system 
j  operating  under  CL-0  can  be  extended  as  depicted  in  Fig.  7  to 
,  represent  the  system  operating  under  CL-1.  This  queueing 
.,  model  contains  two  sets  of  three  queues,  i.e.,  queue  sets  (Ql, 
Q2,  Q3)and  (Ql',  Q2',  Q3').  The  three  queues  in  each  set 
.  correspond  to  the  three  queues  in  Fig.  5.  The  customers  in  Q 1 
.  and  Ql '  represent  the  processes  in  execution  of  conversation 
'  tasks  whereas  the  customers  in  Q3  and  Q3 '  represent  the 
processes  in  execution  of  nonconversation  tasks.  The  cus¬ 
tomers  in  Q2  and  Q2'  represent  the  processes  which  have 
_  finished  their  conversation  tasks  and  are  waiting  for  others  to 
finish. 

Therefore,  this  new  queueing  model  looks  similar  to  the 
model  of  the  system  in  which  processes  alternate  between  two 
types  of  conversations.  The  only  difference  is  that  there  are 
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Fig.  7.  A  queueing  network  model  for  CL-1. 

bypasses  around  Q2  and  Q2'  with  on-off  switches,  SI  and 
S2,  respectively.  In  a  sense,  the  bypasses  are  look-ahead  paths 
and  the  switches  enable/disable  look-ahead.  The  look-ahead 
switches  are  opened  and  closed  alternatively,  i.e.,  if  SI  is 
open,  52  is  closed  and  vice  versa.  The  role  of  these  switches  is 
to  allow  the  process  to  make  only  one-conversauon  look¬ 
ahead. 
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nl  :  number  ol  procaiMt  in  Qi 
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Fig.  8.  State  transition  diagram  for  the  two-process  system  operating  under  CL-1. 


For  example,  assume  that  processes  A  and  5  in  Fig.  3  start 
execution  of  A  \  and  5 1,  respectively,  from  Q3  in  Fig.  7. 
Initially,  switch  51  is  closed  (i.e.,  a  process  which  has  passed 
its  acceptance  test  can  go  ahead  through  51  instead  of  waiting 
in  -Q2)  and  switch  52  is  open.  At  two  different  times  the 
processes  enter  conversation  C0NV1  and  thus  move  from  Q3 
to  <21.  Now  process  B  completes  its  conversation  task  B  2  und 
passes  its  acceptance  test  while  process  A  is  still  executing  its 
conversation  task  A2.  Under  CL-0  process  B  should  wait  in 
<22  until  process  A  completes  its  conversation  task.  Under 
CL-1,  however,  process  5  skips  Q2  (since  51  is  closed)  and 
proceeds  into  Q3 '  to  execute  53.  If  process  B  completes  54 
in  C0NV2  and  passes  its  acceptance  test,  then  one  of  the 
following  cases  will  arise. 

Case  1:  Process  A  is  in  Ql,  i.e.,  still  executes  A  2.  In  this 
case,  process  5  should  wait  in  Q2'  until  process  A  completes 
A2  because  only  one-conversation  look-ahead  is  allowed.  The 
following  two  cases  are  possible  later: 

Case  1.1:  Process  A  successfully  completes  C0NV1. 
Process  A  enters  Q3' .  Now  the  status  of  the  look-ahead 
switches  becomes  reversed,  i.e.,  51  is  open  and  52  is 
closed.  Therefore,  process  5  moves  from  Q2'  to  Q3  and 
executes  55  immediately  (Now  processes  in  the  upper 
queue  $et(Ql,  Q2,  Q3)  are  ahead  of  processes  in  the  lower 
queue  set  (Ql',  Q2' ,  Q3').) 

Case  1  2-  Process  A  fails  the  acceptance  test  of  C0NV1. 
Both  processes  roll  back  to  Ql  and  execute  their  alternate 


try  blocks  of  C0NV1.  (All  the  look-ahead  executions  done 
by  process  5  become  nullified.) 

Case  2:  Process  A  has  successfully  completed  C0NV1  and 
already  left  Q 1 .  The  status  of  two  switches  was  changed  when 
process  A  left  Ql  and  entered  Q3\  In  this  case,  process  5 
moves  to  Q3  without  waiting  in  Q2'  because  the  look-ahead 
path  is  available. 

Let  (rtl,  n2,  n  3,  nl',  n2',  n3')  represent  a  state  of  the 
queueing  network  in  which  nl,  n2,  n3,  nl',  n2',  n3' 
processes  are  in  Ql,  Q2,  Q3,  Ql',  Q2',  and  Q3', 
respectively,  where//  *  hi  +  n2  +  nl  +  nl'  +  n2'  + 
nl'  and  N  is  the  number  of  customers  (i.e.,  processes) 
moving  through  the  network.  Fig.  8  depicts  the  transition  of 
the  network  among  states  when  if  ~  2.  The  steady-state 
behavior  of  this  network  is  discussed  in  Section  IV. 

3)  Model  for  CL-2  (Two-Conversation  Look-Ahead):  A 
further  extension  of  the  model  in  Fig.  7  to  represent  the  system 
operation  under  CL-2  results  in  the  model  depicted  in  Fig.  9. 
This  queueing  model  contains  three  sets  of  three  queues,  i.e., 
queue  sets  (Ql,  Q2,  Q3),  corresponding  to  the  three  queues 
in  Fig.  5.  There  are  three  look-ahead  switches,  51,  52,  and 
53,  and  only  one  switch  is  open  at  a  time.  Therefore, 
processes  are  allowed  to  make  two-conversation  look-ahead. 

The  state  of  this  queueing  network  can  be  characterized  by 
nine  parameters,  each  representing  the  number  of  processes  in 
a  queue.  The  steady -state  behavior  of  this  network  is  discussed 
in  Section  IV. 
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Fig.  9.  A  queueing  network  model  for  CL-2. 


D.  Analysis  of  the  Queueing  Network  Models 

The  steady-state  balance  equations  for  all  the  states  of  the 
queueing  network  models  formulated  in  the  preceding  section 
(m-C)  are  included  in  the  Appendix.  From  the  equations,  the 
stationary  probability  of  each  state  can  be  numerically 
obtained.  In  the  next  section,  the  performance  of  the  system  in 
parallel  execution  of  conversations  is  analyzed  by  making  use 
of  such  values. 

The  complexity  of  the  analysis  process  grows  rapidly  as  the 
look-ahead  scope  expands.  A  good  indicator  of  this  complexity 
is  the  number  of  states  which  a  given  system  can  be  in.  The 
exact  number  of  all  possible  states  of  a  system  can  be  derived 
by  use  of  the  following  formulas.  Here  n  represents  the  total 
number  of  processes  in  the  system. 

1)  CL-0 

a)  Nonerror  states:  (n1  +  3n)/2 

b)  Error  states:  n  -  1 

c)  Total:  (n2  +  Sn  -  2)/2 

2)  CL-1 

a)  Nonerror  states:  (1/24)  x  ( n 4  +  10/i5  +  23n2  + 
14/t) 

b)  Error  states:  (1/6)  x  (nJ  +  3n2  +  2n  -  6) 

c)  Total:  (1/24)  x  (n4  +  14nJ  +  35n2  +  22n  -  24). 

3)  CL-2 

a)  Nonerror  states:  (1/720)  x  («*  +  21  n5  +  145n4  + 
435«5  +  574n2  +  264n) 

b)  Error  states:  (1/120)  x  (n5  +  10n4  +  35nJ  +  50n2 
+  24  n  -  120) 

c)  Total:  (1/720)  x  (n*  +  27 n}  +  lOSn*  +  645n3  + 
874n2  +  408 n  -  720). 
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Fig.  10.  The  numbers  of  states  of  queueing  network  models. 

Fig.  10  summarizes  the  numbers  of  possible  states  for  three 
different  sizes  of  systems  operating  under  three  different 
execution  schemes,  CL-0,  CL-1,  and  CL-2. 

IV.  Performance  Comparison 

In  this  section,  various  system  performance  indicators 
obtained  through  the  analysis  of  the  steady-state  behavior  of 
the  models,  developed  in  Section  Ul-C,  are  discussed.  Among 
the  several  performance  indicators,  the  following  are  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  the  most  interesting  ones: 

1)  system  throughput  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
successful  conversations  per  unit  time, 

2)  resource  utilization  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
processors  idling  due  to  the  synchronization  required  inside 
the  conversation,  and 

3)  conversation  participation  time,  i.e.,  the  average 
amount  of  time  a  process  spends  inside  each  conversation. 

A.  System  Throughput 

The  system  throughput,  TPc,  indicated  by  the  number  of 
successful  conversations  per  unit  time,  is  obtained  by  use  of 
the  following  formulas. 

1)  Under  CL-0 

TPc(0)  =  (1  -  a)  x  u  1  x  P(1 ,  N- 1 ,  0) 
where  (1  -  a)  represents  the  probability  that  each  process 
passes  its  acceptance  test,  and  u  1  represents  the  completion 
rote  for  the  conversation  task. 

2)  Under  CL-1 

TPc(l)=  ^  0-«) 

X!flx/>(1,  09  0,  nl  \  «2\  n3') 

+  J  (l-a)xul 
*r+«3'«w-i 

xP(l,  0,  0,  e,  nl',nl') 

3)  Under  CL-2 

TPc(2)*=  £  (l-o) 

«UhJ  +  ii1*  +  «J'  +  iO*-N-I 

xu1xP(/j1,  0,  n3,  1,  0,  0,  nl',  «2',  /i3*) 

+  (l-a)xul 

xP(nl,  0,  /j3,  1,  0,  0,  «,  nl" ,  n3") 

+  £  (l-a)xul 

xP(f,  nl,  nl,  1,  0,  0,  0,  0,  0). 


Figs.  11  and  12  depict  the  system  throughputs  under  both 
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System  throughput  (2  processes) 


Fig.  H.  Syitem  throughput  under  CL-0  tnd  CL-1  (two  procewej). 
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Fig.  12.  System  throughput  under  CL-0  ind  CL-1  (12  procewes). 
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System  Throughput  Ratio 

(1  conv.  look-ahead  /  synchronous  conv.) 


CL-0  and  CL-1  for  the  cases  of  the  number  of  processes  being 
2  and  12,  respectively.  The  execution  time  ratio  between  the 
nonconversation  task  and  the  conversation  task  (ul/u3) 
varies  from  0.1  to  10.  The  wide  range  of  values  for  ul/i/3  is 
examined  because  the  ratio  ul/u3  may  actually  vary  widely 
among  different  applications.  Since  the  execution  time  of  the 
nonconversation  task  is  fixed  to  0.1  time  unit,  the  execution 
time  of  the  conversation  task  varies  from  1  to  0.01  time  unit. 
Each  figure  depicts  for  each  conversation  scheme  (CL-0  or 
CL-1)  four  different  curves  corresponding  to  four  different 
probabilities  of  acceptance  test  failure.  Here  we  are  interested 
only  in  those  practical  cases  where  the  failure  probability  is 
less  than  0.05. 

Both  figures  show  that  under  CL-0  the  system  throughput  is 
not  much  affected  by  the  probability  of  the  acceptance  test 
failure  if  there  are  a  relatively  small  number  of  processes. 
However,  the  system  throughput  is  more  sensitive  to  the 
acceptance  test  failure  probability  under  CL-1  than  under  CL* 
0.  For  example,  when  u  l/u3  *=  10  and  the  failure  probability 
increases  from  0  to  0.05,  the  system  throughput  for  the  case  of 
12  processes  decreases  by  0.1  under  CL-0  whereas  i: 
decreases  by  1.0  under  CL-1  (Fig.  12).  This  is  a  reflection  of 
the  higher  recovery  cost  under  CL-1. 

On  the  other  hand,  comparison  of  Fig.  11  and  Fig.  12 
reveals  that  as  the  number  of  conversauon  participants 
increase,  the  system  throughput  degrades  more  slowly  under 
CL  1.  For  example,  as  the  number  of  participa.—  increases 


from  2  to  12  while  ul/u3  -  10,  the  throughput  degrades 
from  6.2  to  3.2  (i.e.,  49  percent  reduction)  under  CL-0 
whereas  the  throughput  degrades  from  7.5  to  4.9  (i.e.,  35 
percent  reduction)  under  CL-1.  This  also  means  that  the  ® 
benefits  of  look-ahead  are  greater  when  the  number  of 
participants  is  larger.  Fig.  13  shows  this  phenomenon  from 
another  perspective.  As  long  as  the  acceptance  test  failure 
probability  is  within  a  practical  range,  i.e.,  0  <  a  <  0.05,  the 
throughput  increase  resulting  from  incorporation  of  the  single 
conversation  look-ahead  rule  is  greater  when  the  number  of  # 
participants  is  larger. 

Fig.  14  shows  the  increase  of  system  throughput  resulting 
from  the  change  of  the  scheme  from  CL-0  to  CL-1  and  then  to 
CL-2.  Two  cases  of  the  acceptance  test  failure  probability, 
i.e.,  0  and  0.05,  are  displayed  and  ul/u3  is  10.  The  figure 
shows  that  when  the  failure  probability  is  as  large  as  0.05,  the  # 
benefits  of  changing  from  CL-1  to  CL-2  are  not  substantial, 
especially  if  the  number  of  participants  is  six  or  more.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  failure  probability  is  closer  to  zero,  the 
benefits  are  substantial.  For  example,  when  the  nui..ber  of 
participants  is  six  and  the  failure  probability  is  zero,  the 
benefit  of  changing  from  CL-0  to  CL-1  is  46  percent  increase  # 
in  throughput  whereas  the  benefit  of  changing  from  CL-0  to 
CL-2  is  69  percent  increase  in  throughput.  Therefore,  CL-2 
brings  23  percent  additional  increase  in  throughput  in  this 
case.  The  schemes  permitting  look  ahead  of  three  or  more 
conversations  can  be  analyzed  in  similar  ways  to  support 
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Fi|.  14.  System  throughput  ratio. 


decisions  regarding  their  adoption  in  given  execution  environ¬ 
ments. 

B.  Resource  Utilization 

The  number  of  processors  idling  due  to  the  synchronization 
required  on  the  processes  inside  the  conversation  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  length  of  Q2  in  the  case  of  CL-0  and  by  the  sum 
of  the  lengths  of  Q2  and  Q2'  in  the  case  of  CL-1.  The 
following  formulas  can  be  used  to  deerive  the  resource 
utilization. 

1)  Under  CL-0 

MQL2(0)  =  2  £  n2xP(nl,  n2,  n3) 

*2-1  *l  +  *3-N-*2 

N- 1 

+  n2xP(t,  n2,  n3) 

*2«l 

2)  Under  CL-1 

MQL2(1)=  2  £ 

«2'»l  *l  +  *3♦»l'♦»3'•W-*2• 

n2'xP(nl,0,  n3,  nl\  n2\  n3') 

N-l 

-s  s 

*2'»l  *l  +  *3  +  *3'-W-»2' 

n2'  xP(nl,  0,  n3,  (,  n2' ,  n3') 

+  n2xP(e,  n2,n3,  0,  0,  0) 


3)  Under  CL-2 
MQL2(2) 


n2'  xP(nl,  0,  n3,  nl',  0,  n3', nl',  n2',  n3') 

N- 1 

*2*-l  *l  +  *3  +  »l'  +  »3'  +  *3'-W-*2' 

n2'  xP(nl,  0,  n3,  nl',  0,  n3', «,  n2‘ ,  n3') 

N-l 

*2-1  *3  +  «l'  +  *3'-N-*2 

n2xP(e,  n2,  n3,  nl',  0,  n3',  0,  0,  0) 


+  %  *2'  XP(0,  0,  0,  e,  nV,  n3',  0,  0,  0). 


Figs.  15  and  16  depict  the  queue  lengths  under  both  CL-0 
and  CL-1  for  the  cases  where  the  number  of  processes  are  two 
and  six,  respectively.  The  probability  of  successful  acceptance 
tests  (1  -  a)  varies  from  0.5  to  1.  The  completion  rate  of  the 
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Mean  Q2  length  (2  processes) 

U3:  fixed  to  1/0.1*10 


Fig.  15.  Mean  Q2  length  under  CL-0  and  CL-1  (two  processes) 


Mean  Q2  length  (6  processes) 

U3:  fixed  tol/O.lslO 


(1  •  failure  probability)  *  100% 

Fig.  16.  Mean  Q2  length  under  CL-0  and  CL-I  (six  processes). 
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nonconversation  task  (u3)  was  fixed  at  10.  Each  figure  depicts 
five  different  curves  for  each  conversation  scheme,  each  curve 
corresponding  to  a  different  execution  time  ratio  (ul/«3). 

As  expected,  processor  utilization  is  substantially  higher 
under  CL-1  than  under  CL-0  when  the  failure  probability  is 
within  a  practical  range  (0  <  a  <  0.05).  When  the  failure 
probability  is  close  to  zero  in  a  system  of  six  processors  and 
ul/u3  is  10,  the  expected  percentage  of  busy  processors  is 
about  63  percent  under  CL-1  whereas  it  is  only  about  43 
percent  under  CL-O.  Also,  under  CL-0,  processor  utilization 
does  not  get  much  better  as  the  failure  probability  approaches 
zero  whereas  it  increases  faster  under  CL-1. 

Fig.  17  shows  resource  utilization  in  a  six-processor  system 
under  CL-0,  CL-1,  and  CL-2.  Two  different  cases  of  ul/«3, 

1  and  10,  are  shown.  When  u  l/«3  is  10,  the  expected  number 
of  idling  processors  is  3.4  (57  percent  of  the  processors 
are  idle)  under  CL-0,  2.2  (37  percent)  under  CL-1,  and  1.7 
(28  percent)  under  CL-2. 

C.  Conversation  Participation  Time 

Mean  participation  time,  Wp,  can  be  obtained  by  use  of  the 
Little’s  Law  [11],  i.e.,  Wp  =  L/T  where  L  is  the  queue 
length  and  T  is  the  throughput  of  the  queue  server.  Since  the 
customers  in  Ql  (also  Q 1',  Ql')  and  Q2  (also  Q2' ,  Q2") 
represent  the  processes  inside  a  conversation,  L  is  the  sum  of 
the  lengths  of  those  queues  and  T  is  N  x  TPc  where  N  is  the 
number  of  processes  and  TPc  is  the  number  of  successful 
conversations  per  unit  time  discussed  in  Section  IV-A. 

1)  Under  CL-0 

Wp(0)  =  (MQL1(0)  +  MQL2(0))/(jVx  TPc(0)) 

2)  Under  CL-1 

Wp(l)  =  fMQLl(l)  +  MQL2(l)  +  MQLl'(l) 

+  MQL2'(l))/(NxTPc(l)) 

3)  Under  CL-2 

Wr(2)  =  (MQL1(2)  +  MQL2(2)  +  MQL1  '(2)  +  MQL2  '(2) 

+  MQL1 '  (2)  +  MQL2  *  (2))/(Nx  TPc(2)), 

where  MQLm(n)  denotes  the  length  of  Queue  Qm  in  model 
CL-n  and  TPc(/i)  denotes  the  system  throughput  under  CL-n. 

Fig.  18  shows  mean  participation  times  under  CL-0,  CL-1 , 
and  CL-2  when  the  numbr  of  participating  processes  is  six. 
Three  different  cases  of  Mure  probability  are  plotted.  It 
shows  that  when  the  Mure  probability  is  within  a  practical 
range,  the  mean  participation  time  improves  significantly  as 
the  scheme  changes  from  CL-0  to  CL-1,  but  considerably  less 
as  the  scheme  changes  from  CL-1  to  CL-2. 

V.  Summary 

Overall  the  look-°head  approach  reduces  the  synchroniza¬ 
tion  overhead  of  the  conversation  scheme  to  a  significant 
extent  The  system  performance  improves  substantially  by  all 
three  measures  used  in  this  paper  Interestingly,  as  the 
synchronization  overhead  plays  a  less  dominant  role  in 
determining  the  system  p'.formance  under  the  look  ahead 


Main  Qutua  Length  Comparison 


(6  proctMM,  U3=i0) 


approach  (than  under  the  basic  conversation  execution 
scheme),  the  impact  of  the  acceptance  test  failure  probability 
on  the  system  performance  is  more  noticeable.  As  the  scope  of 
look-ahead  increases,  the  system  performance  improvement 
becomes  gradually  less  substantial  although  implementation 
costs  and  recovery  costs  may  grow  steadily.  Therefore, 
determination  of  a  suitable  limit  on  the  scope  of  look-ahead 
requires  a  tradeoff  analysis  reflecting  various  environmental 
characteristics. 

The  queueing  network  models  developed  in  this  paper  can 
be  extended  to  represent  the  systems  in  which  processes 
engage  in  multiple  types  of  conversations  including  some 
nested  within  others.  For  example,  Q3  in  Fig.  5  can  be 
expanded  into  a  series  of  Ql-  and’Q2-types  representing 
different  types  of  conversations  followed  by  a  queue  of  Q3- 
type  in  order  to  represent  the  systems  in  which  processes 
engage  in  multiple  types  of  nonnested  conversations  under 
CL-0.  Such  extended  models  will  be  useful  in  evaluating  the 
potential  performance  of  the  systems  being  considered  in 
specific  application  environments. 

Formulation  and  analysis  of  the  look-ahead  approach  to 
execution  of  conversations  represent  only  one  of  many 
research  tasks  needed  to  establish  the  conversation  scheme  as  a 
design  technique  that  can  be  widely  practiced.  There  are  sull 
several  other  fundamental  questions  regarding  the  conversa¬ 
tion  scheme,  e.g.,  how  to  design  effective  conversation 
acceptance  tests  and  alternate  interacting  sessions,  that  remain 
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unsatisfactorily  answered.  An  experimental  work  aimed  at  2)  Model  for  CL-1 
finding  answers  to  such  questions  and  at  validation  of  the  t 

predicted  performances  discussed  here  is  regarded  as  a  highly  n*'  n*  '  *  n’  ' 


worthwhile  subject  for  future  research. 

Appendix 

Steady-State  Balance  Equations 

The  steady-state  balance  equations  for  the  states  of  each 
queueing  network  model  developed  in  Section  IH-C  are  as 
follows. 

1)  Model  for  CL-0 

P(nl,  n2,  n3)*=[l/(nlxul+n3xu3)]x[ul  x(nl  + 1) 
x(l-a)xP(nl  +  l,  n2-l,  n3) 
+u3x(n3  +  l)xP(nl-l,  n2,  n3  +  l)] 

P(e,  n2,  p»3)=[l/(n3x«3)3 

x  V  ul  xi'xaxPf/,  n2-i,  n3) 

L/.i 

+  u3x(n3  +  l)xP(«,  /i2  —  1,  n3  +  1)1 


» [l/((/tl  +  nl ')  x  ul  +  (n3  +  n3 ')  x  u3)] 

X  [ul  x  (nl  + 1)  x  (1  -  a) 

xP(nl  +  l,  0,  n3,  nl',  n2',  n3'-l) 

+  u3x(n3  +  l)xP(nl-l,  0,  n3  + 1,  nl',  n2\  n3') 

+  ulx(nr  + l)x(l-a) 
xP(nl,  0,  n3,  nl '  + 1,  n2'  - 1,  n3') 

+u3x(n3'  +  l)xP(nl,0,  n3,  nl'-l,  n2',  n3'  +  l)] 

P(nl,  0,  n3,  e,n2\n3') 
«[l/(nlxul+(n3+n3')xu3)] 
x  [ul  x  (nl  + 1)  x  (1  -  a) 
xP(nl  +  l,  0,  n3,  e,  n2',  n3'-l) 

+  u3x(n3  +  l)xP(nl-l,  0,  n3  +  l,  t,  n2',  n3') 

«r 

+  S  x/xoxP(nl,  0,  n3,  /,  n2'  -/,  n3') 

/•i 

+  u3x(n3'  +  l)xP(nl,C,  n3,  e,  n2'-l,  n3'  +  l)] 
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P( f,  n2,  n3,  0,  0,  0) 


/>(«,  n2,  «3,  nl',0,  n3',0,  0,  0) 


=  [l/(«3xw3)]x^  j  ulx/xa 

/-I  Jf-0 

xP(/,  nl-i-X,  nl,  nV,  n2‘,  nl') 

+  u3x(n3  +  l)xP(«,  n2  - 1,  n3+ 1,  0,  0,  0)], 
where  X-nY  +  n2'  +  n3' 

(Note:  The  above  steady-state  balance  equations  cover  only 
the  case  where  switch  5 1  is  closed  and  S2  is  open  in  the  model 
for  CL-1.  Due  to  the  symmetric  characteristics  of  this 
queueing  network,  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  the  other  case 
where  switch  51  is  open  and  52  is  closed.  Similarly,  in  the 
following,  we  consider  only  the  case  where  switches  51  and 
52  are  closed  and  53  is  open  in  the  model  for  CL-2.) 

3)  Model  for  CL-2 

P(nl,  0,  n3,  nl\  0,  n3\  nl',  n2',  nl") 

=  [l/((nl  +  nl'  +  nl ' )  x  ul  +  (n3  +  n3 '  +  n3  ')  x  u3)] 
x[u!  x(/il  +  l)x(l-a) 

xP(/il  + 1,  0,  n3,  nl ',  0,  n3',  nl ',  n2',  n3'  - 1) 
+  u3  x  (nl  +  i) 

xP(nl-l,  0,  n3  + 1,  nl',0,  n3,  nl ",  n2',  n3') 

+  ul  x(nl '  +  l)x(l  -  a) 

xP(nl,  0,  n3-  1,  nl'  +  1,  0,  n3',  nl',  n2',  n3') 
+  u3x(n3'  +  l) 

xP(nl,  0,  n3,  nl' - 1,  0,  n3'  + 1,  nl',  n2',  n3') 
+  ul  x(nl '  +  l)x(l  -a) 

xP(nl,  0,  n3,  nl',  0,  n3',  nl'  +  l,  n2'-l,  n3') 
+  u3x(n3'  + 1) 

xP(nl,  0,  n3,  nl',  0,  n3',  nl ' - 1,  n2',  n3'  +  !)] 
P(nl,  0,  n3,  nl',  0,  n3',  e,  n2',  n3') 

=  [l/((nl+nl')xul  +  (n3  +  n3'  +  n3')xu3)] 
x[ulx(nl  +  l)x(l-a) 

xP(nl  +  1,  0,  n3,  nl ',  0,  n3',  «,  n2',  n3'  - 1) 

+  u3x(n3  + 1) 

xP(nl-l,  0,  n3  +  l,  nl',  0,  n3',  «,  n2',  n3') 

+  ulx(nl'  +  l)x(l-a) 

xP(nl,  0,  «3- 1,  nl '  + 1,  0,  n3', «,  n2',  n3 ') 

+u3x(n3'  +  l) 

xP(nl,  0,  n3,  nl'  1,  0,  n3'  + 1, «,  n2',  n3') 

*2' 

+2  ulx/xa 

/-  i 

xP(nl,  0,  n3,  nl',  0,  n3',  /,  n2'  -/,  n3') 

+  u3x(n3'  + 1) 

xP(nl,  0,  n3,  nl',0,  n3',e,  n2'-l,  n3'  +  l)] 


=  [l/(nl  x  ul  +  (n3  +  n3 ')  x  u3)] 
r  *2  «2-i* 

x  £  2  ulx/xa 

L/-I  Y-0 

xP(/,  n2-/-y,  n3,  nl',  0,  n3',  nl',  n2',  n3') 
+  u3x(n3  +  l) 

xP(e,  i*2-l,  n3  + 1,  nl ',  0,  n3',  0,  0,  0) 

+  ulx(nl'  + l)x(l-a) 

xP(f,  n2,  n3 - 1,  nl '  + 1,  0,  n3 ',  0,  0,  0) 

+  u3x(n3'  + 1) 

xP(t,  n2,  n3,  nl'-l,  0,  n3'  +  l,  0,  0,  0)j 

where  y=nl ' +n2' +n3' 

P(0,  0,  0,  e,  n2',  n3',  0,  0,  0) 

«[l/(n3'xu3)] 
r  »2-  *2*-/ 

x  2  2  ul  x/x a 
L/-I  2-0 

xP(nl,  0,  n3,  /,  n2'-/-Z,  n3',  nl',  n2',  n3') 
+  u3x(n3'  +  l) 

XP(0,  0,  0,  t,  n2'-l,n3'  +  l,  0,  0,  0)1  , 
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ABSTRACT 

This  paper  discusses  several  different  approaches  for 
implementing  conversations  in  loosely  coupled  distri¬ 
buted  computer  systems  (DCS's).  Important  implemen¬ 
tation  factors  to  be  considered  include  the  control  of 
exits  of  processes  upon  completion  of  their  conversa¬ 
tion  tasks  and  the  approach  to  execution  of  the  conver¬ 
sation  acceptance  test.  Two  different  exit  control  stra¬ 
tegies.  one  in  a  synchronous  manner  and  the  other  in 
an  asynchronous  manner,  and  three  different  appro¬ 
aches  to  execution  of  the  conversation  acceptance  test, 
centralized,  decentralized,  and  semi-centralized,  are  ex¬ 
amined  and  compared  in  terms  of  system  performance 
and  implementation  cost.  The  effectiveness  of  these  ex¬ 
ecution  approaches  also  depends  on  the  way  conver¬ 
sations  are  structured  initially  by  program  designers. 
Therefore,  the  two  major  types  of  conversation  struc¬ 
tures.  Name-Linked  Recovery  Block  (NLRB)  and  Abst¬ 
ract  Data  Type  (ADT)  Conversations,  are  examined  to 
analyze  which  execution  approaches  are  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  for  each  conversation  structure.  These  results 
provide  useful  guidelines  for  implementing  conver¬ 
sations  in  loosly  coupled  DCS's. 

Index  Terms:  fault-tolerant  cooperating  processes,  con¬ 
versation.  acceptance  test,  recovery  line,  loosely  cou¬ 
pled  network,  lookahead. 


1.  Introduction 

Since  the  concept  of  conversation  structuring  was 
introduced  in  an  abstract  form  as  an  approach  to  facil¬ 
itating  cooperative  recovery  in  systems  of  interacting 
^  processes  [Ran7S],  continuous  research  efforts  have 
been  invested  to  convert  the  concept  into  a  practical 
technology.  For  example,  several  mechanized  struc¬ 
turing  schemes  containing  practical  language  syntax 
and  associated  precise  semantics  have  been  formulated 
(Cam83.Grc85,Kim82,Rus79).  Subsequently,  some  practi¬ 
cal  language  processing  systems  have  been  produced 
[Kim85].  The  execution  costs  of  conversations  have  also 
been  studied  (Kim86,Kim88]. 
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However,  experimental  study  of  the  scheme  has 
been  scarce  and  has  not  yet  progressed  to  the  point  of 
producing  concrete  results.  Moreover,  techniques  for 
efficient  implementation,  especially  in  distributed  <| 

computer  systems  (DCS's),  have  not  been  much  studied 
either.  This  paper  presents  issues  in  implementing 
conversations  in  DCS's  together  with  some  efficient  im¬ 
plementation  approaches.  The  following  three  cost 
factors  should  be  carefully  considered  in  such  imple¬ 
mentation. 

The  first  factor  is  the  cost  of  communication  be-  ^ 

tween  remote  processes.  In  selecting  an  efficient  im¬ 
plementation  strategy  of  the  conversation  scheme,  this 
interprocess  communication  cost  plays  an  important 
role  as  will  be  elaborated  in  this  paper.  The  communi¬ 
cation  cost  is  primarily  determined  by  the  network 
structure  adopted,  i.e.,  network  topology,  communica¬ 
tion  medium,  and  protocol  used.  In  this  paper  DCS's  in  I 

which  computing  nodes  are  geographically  dispersed  1 

beyond  a  single  room,  i.e.,  loosely  coupled  network 
(LCN)  systems,  are  considered. 

The  second  factor  is  the  cost  of  synchronizing  pro¬ 
cesses  at  the  exit  of  a  conversation.  As  shown  in 
(Kim86),  this  cost  can  have  significant  impact  on  the 
performance  of  the  conversation  scheme.  To  reduce  ^ 
this  cost,  the  approach  of  conversation  lookahead,  i.e., 
to  allow  asynchronous  exits  from  the  conversation,  was 
studied  in  (Kim88).  The  conversation  scheme  extended 
with  the  lookahead  capability  is  called  the  asyn¬ 
chronous  conversation  scheme  whereas  the  conversa¬ 
tion  scheme  with  no  lookahead  is  called  the  syn¬ 
chronous  conversation  scheme.  Under  the  syn¬ 
chronous  conversation  scheme,  all  processes  are  syn-  ( 

ebronized  at  the  end  of  each  conversation,  i.e.,  no  pro¬ 
cess  is  allowed  to  exit  from  the  conversation  earlier 
than  other  processes  even  if  the  process  has  passed  its 
acceptance  test.  On  the  other  hand,  under  the  asyn¬ 
chronous  conversation  scheme  processes  are  allowed  to 
exit  from  the  conversation  as  they  finish  their  tasks. 

The  third  factor  is  the  cost  of  designing  and  exe-  ( 

cuting  the  conversation  acceptance  test  (CAT).  In  a 
singlc-node/multiprocess  system,  the  choice  between 
the  centralized  CAT  (i.e..  one  participant  takes  care  of 
the  global  acceptance  test  routine)  and  the  decentral¬ 
ized  CAT  (i.e.,  each  participant  has  its  own  acceptance 
lest  routine),  has  relatively  insignificant  effect  on  the 
system  performance.  However,  in  an  LCN  system,  the  , 

CAT  choice  affects  the  system  performance  to  a  signifi 
cam  extent.  In  this  paper,  three  different  approaches 
to  design  and  execution  of  CAT's,  centralised,  decen¬ 
tralised.  and  semi-centralised,  are  discussed. 
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In  the  next  section,  approaches  to  implementing 
synchronous  and  asynchronous  exit  control  strategies 
are  introduced  and  pros  and  cons  of  each  approach  are 
discussed.  In  Section  3,  three  different  CAT  execution 
approaches  are  presented.  The  effectiveness  of  differ¬ 
ent  execution  approaches  also  depends  on  the  way  con¬ 
versations  are  structured  by  program  designers.  The 
•_:*  using  two  different  basic  types  of  conversation 
structures.  Name-Linked  Recovery  Block  (NLRB)  and" 
Abstract  Data  Type  (ADT)  Conversation,  are  examined  in 
Sections  4  and  5  respectively,  in  order  to  analyze  the 
effectiveness  of  the  execution  approaches  discussed 
earlier.  Section  6  is  the  summary  section. 

2.  Synchronous  and  Asynchronous  Conversations 

This  section  starts  with  a  brief  description  of  the 
conversation  structure.  Then  the  characteristics  of 
synchronous  and  asynchronous  conversations  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  These  two  approaches  are  quite  different  in 
terms  of  their  impacts  on  system  performance  and 
complexity.  A  brief  comparison  is  made  at  the  end  of 
this  section. 

2.1  Basic  logical  structure  of  the  conversation 

The  conversation  is  a  two-dimensional  enclosure  of 
recoverable  activities  of  multiple  interacting  processes, 
in  short,  a  recoverable  interacting  session  (Kim82, 
Ran75).  It  creates  a  "boundary”  which  process  interac¬ 
tions  may  not  cross.  The  boundary  of  a  conversation 
consists  of  a  recovery  line,  a  test  line  and  the  walls 
defining  membership  as  shown  in  Figure  1.  Each  par¬ 
ticipant  process  contains  one  or  more  try  blocks  de¬ 
signed  to  produce  the  same  or  similar  computational  re¬ 
sults  as  well  as  an  acceptance  test  which  is  a  logical  ex¬ 
pression  representing  the  criterion  for  determining 
the  acceptability  of  the  execution  results  of  the  try 
blocks.  A  recovery  line  is  a  coordinated  set  of  the  re¬ 
covery  points  of  interacting  processes  that  are  estab¬ 
lished  (possibly  at  different  limes)  before  interactions 
begin.  A  test  line  is  a  correlated  set  of  the  acceptance 
tests  of  interacting  processes.  A  conversation  is  suc¬ 
cessful  only  if  all  the  interacting  processes  pass  their 
acceptance  tests  forming  the  test  line.  Therefore,  the 
participants  are  allowed  to  leave  the  conversation 
when  all  the  participants  have  passed  their  acceptance 
tests.  If  any  of  the  acceptance  test  fails,  all  the  pro¬ 
cesses  roll  back  to  the  recovery  line  and  retry  with 
their  alternate  try  blocks.  These  alternate  try  blocks 
collectively  define  an  alternate  interacting  session 
(AIS)  where  as  the  set  of  primary  try  blocks  executed 
first  after  the  processes  enter  the  conversation  define 
the  primary  interacting  session  (PIS).  A  process  that 
has  executed  its  try  block  and  passed  its  acceptance  test 
is  said  to  have  finished  its  conversation  task.  A  process 
which  is  inside  a  conversation  cannot  interact  with  a 
process  which  is  not  in  the  conversation.  Conversa¬ 
tions  must  be  strictly  nested  in  two  dimensions.  That  is, 
when  conversation  C.nest  is  nested  within  conversation 
C,  the  set  of  processes  that  participate  in  nested  conver¬ 
sation  C.nest  must  be  a  subset  of  the  processes  that  par¬ 
ticipate  in  C,  the  entire  recovery  line  of  C.nest  must  be 
established  after  the  entire  recovery  line  of  C,  and  the 
entire  test  tine  of  C.nest  must  be  set  before  the  entire 
test  line  of  C. 

2.2  Exit  control 


M  :  recovery  point  (RP) 

^  Acceptance  test  (AT) 

{  :  try  of  process 

A.B.C:  Interacting  processes 


Figure  1.  Conversation. 


In  the  basic  conversation  scheme  sketched  above, 
processes  enter  a  conversation  asynchronously  but 
synchronize  themselves  before  exiting  from  it.  The 
synchronization  considered  here  is  of  a  special  kind 
specifically  required  by  the  conversation  scheme  and 
thus  different  from  the  application-dependent  syn¬ 
chronization  required  between  cooperating  processes. 
The  synchronization  can  add  significantly  to  the  time 
cost  of  the  conversation  scheme.  A  fundamental  ap¬ 
proach  to  reducing  the  synchronization  overhead  is 
the  lookahead.  Under  the  lookahead  approach  each 
participant  process  leaves  the  conversation  as  soon  as  it 
passes  its  own  acceptance  test.  It  does  so  with  the 
awareness  of  the  possibility  that  another  participant 
may  execute  an  acceptance  test  later  and  fail  in  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  test  thus  making  it  necessary  for  the  former 
to  roll  back  to  the  recovery  line  of  the  conversation. 
Therefore,  the  lookahead  approach  here  is  an  opti¬ 
mistic  approach  and  is  aimed  at  trading  increase  in  re¬ 
covery  costs  for  reduction  of  synchronization  over¬ 
head. 

Although  it  is  logically  feasible  to  make  provisions 
for  a  participant  process  to  execute  beyond  the  unfin¬ 
ished  conversation  to  an  unlimited  extent,  it  is  practical 
to  limit  the  extent  of  the  lookahead  with  respect  to 
controlling  the  implementation  complexity.  In  addition 
the  lookahead  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  past  the 
points  where  critical  irreversible  actions,  e.g.,  certain 
critical  output  actions,  are  taken.  In  this  paper,  the 
cases  where  lookahead  is  allowed  to  limited  extents  are 
considered. 
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(1)  Start  execution  of  the  primary  interacting  session 

(2)  All  the  participants  have  passed  their  acceptance  tests 

(3)  A  participant  has  failed  in  its  acceptance  test 

(4)  Start  execution  of  the  next  alternate  interacting  session 

(5)  A  conversation  has  failed  due  to  the  failures  of  all 
interacting  sessions 

Figure  2.  Change  in  the  state  of  a  synchronous 
conversation. 


The  conversations  which  are  executed  under  the 
lookahead-permitting  strategy  are  called  the  asyn¬ 
chronous  conversations  whereas  those  executed  where 
the  lookahead  is  not  permitted,  i.e.,  only  the  syn¬ 
chronous  exit  of  participant  processes  is  facilitated,  are 
called  the  synchronous  conversations.  Although  the 
concepts  of  synchronous  and  asynchronous  conversa¬ 

tions  were  introduced  in  earlier  papers  (Kim76, 
Kim86,Rus79],  their  implementation  techniques  were 
not  studied  in  depth.  Finite  state  machine  repre¬ 
sentations  of  both  conversations  that  can  be  useful  in 

implementing  the  conversations  are  provided  below. 

A  synchronous  conversation  may  transit  among  the 
following  five  different  states: 

(51)  null:  None  of  the  participants  have  entered  into 
the  conversation. 

(52)  ongoing:  There  is  at  least  one  participant  which  is 

executing  its  conversation  task. 

(53)  passed:  All  the  participants  have  passed  their  ac¬ 
ceptance  tests. 

(54)  session  failed:  At  least  one  participant  has  failed  in 
its  acceptance  test. 

(55)  conversation  failed:  The  conversation  has  failed 

due  to  the  failures  of  all  alternate  interacting  sessions. 

* 

Figure  2  shows  possible  changes  in  the  state  of  a 
synchronous  conversation.  Once  a  participant  process 
fails  in  its  acceptance  test  (transition  (3)  in  the  figure), 
all  the  participant  processes  abandon  the  try  with  the 
current  interacting  session  and  later  start  a  retry  with 
the  next  alternate  interacting  session. 

In  the  case  of  an  asynchronous  conversation,  a 
process  that  has  exited  from  a  conversation  Cl  via 


(1)  Start  execution  of  the  primary  interacting  session 

(2)  Conversation  execution  is  nullified  due  to  the  rollback  of  a 
participant  to  an  older  conversation 

(3)  All  the  participants  have  passed  their  acceptance  tests  but 
there  is  at  bast  one  participant  which  is  in  'revocable*  state 

(4)  All  the  participants  have  passed  their  acceptance  tests  and 

are  ’irrevocable*  1 

(5)  A  participant  has  failed  in  its  acceptance  test 

(6)  All  the  participants  have  become  ‘irrevocable* 

(7)  Start  execution  of  the  next  alternate  interacting  session 
(S)  A  conversation  has  failed  due  to  the  failures  of  all 

interacting  sessions 

Figure  S.  Change  In  the  state  of  an  asynchronous  . 

conversation.  " 


lookahead  may  enter  another  conversation  C2.  If  some 
slow  progressing  participants  of  Cl  are  not  partiepants 
of  C2,  then  it  is  possible  that  C2  tsetivities  including  ac¬ 
ceptance  tests  are  completed  while  Cl  remains  unfin*  | 

ished.  In  such  a  case,  C2  should  be  treated  as  an  unfin¬ 
ished  conversation  until  Cl  becomes  completed.  This  is 
because  if  Cl  fails,  then  all  C2  activities  that  have  taken 
place  must  be  nullified  as  a  part  of  the  rollback  to  the 
recovery  line  of  Cl. 

Definition  1:  A  conversation  is  validated  if  all  the  par¬ 
ticipants  of  the  conversation  have  passed  their  accep-  i 

tance  tests. 

Definition  2:  A  process  is  irrevocable  if  all  the  conver¬ 
sations  which  the  process  has  participated  in  have 
been  validated. 

Definition  3:  A  conversation  is  completely  validated  if  it  a 
is  validated  and  all  participant  processes  are  irrevoca¬ 
ble.  On  the  other  hand,  a  conversation  is  partially  vali¬ 
dated  if  it  is  validated  but  at  least  one  participant  re¬ 
mains  revocable. 

An  asynchronous  conversation  may,  therefore, 
transit  among  the  following  six  different  states  as 
shown  in  Figure  3.  ( 

(SI)  null:  None  of  the  participants  have  entered  into 
the  conversation. 
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(52)  on-going:  There  is  at  least  one  participant  which  is 
executing  the  conversation  task. 

(53)  partially  validated: 

(54)  completely  validated: 

(55)  session  failed:  At  least  one  participant  has  failed  in 
its  acceptance  test. 

(56)  conversation  failed:  The  conversation  has  failed 
d'.:c  to  the  failures  of  all  interacting  sessions. 

In  Figure  3  the  transition  (2)  means  that  the  on¬ 
going  or  partially  validated  conversation  (say  X)  is 
nullified  when  one  of  the  participants  must  roll  back  to 
an  older  conversation  (say  Y).  If  a  retry  of  the  older 
conversation  (Y)  is  successful,  the  participants  may 
again  execute  the  conversation  (X)  with  their  primary 
try  blocks  (transition  (1)  in  the  figure). 

2.4  Discussion 

Intuitively,  the  system  performance  would  increase 
if  asynchronous  exits  of  the  participants  are  allowed. 
The  performance  improvement  would  be  particularly 
conspicuous  when  the  acceptance  test  failure  proba¬ 
bility  is  very  low  (making  the  rollback  infrequent)  and 
the  number  of  participants  is  large  (making  the  syn¬ 
chronization  overhead  substantial). 

An  analytic  study  on  the  performance  of  the  con¬ 
versation  scheme  based  on  a  queueing  network  model 
[Kim86,Kim88]  showed  that  the  performance  of  a  system 
would  be  significantly  affected  by  the  synchronization 
required  of  the  processes  in  exiting  from  a  conversa¬ 
tion,  not  by  the  failure  probability  of  each  process.  For 
example,  suppose  a  process  is  allowed  to  make  “one  con¬ 
versation  lookahead”,  which  means  that  a  process  can 
continue  lookahead  as  long  as  it  has  not  exited  from 
more  than  one  unfinished  (i.e.,  on-going  or  partially 
validated)  conversation.  The  analytic  study  showed  that 
by  allowing  one  conversation  lookahead  the  perfor¬ 
mance  could  increase  about  46%  when  the  number  of 
participants  is  six,  the  failure  probability  is  almost  zero, 
and  the  amount  of  computation  that  a  process  performs 
inside  a  conversation  is  on  the  average  about  10%  of 
the  total  computation  the  process  performs.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  performance  would  decrease  only  2% 
when  the  failure  probability  increases  from  zero  to  0.03 
(which  is  higher  than  that  of  most  practical  systems) 
and  other  parameters  including  synchronous  exit  re¬ 
main  unchanged. 

Implementation  of  an  asynchronous  conversation, 
however,  would  be  costly.  Each  process  keeps  its  own 
history  of  the  conversations  which  have  not  been  com¬ 
pletely  validated.  The  history  of  each  conversation  in¬ 
cludes  the  rollback  point,  values  of  the  global  variables 
which  have  been  changed  after  the  process  entered  the 
conversation,  names  of  other  participants,  etc.  There¬ 
fore,  a  new  design  parameter  introduced  that  should  be 
chosen  through  a  tradeoff  analysis  is  the  number  of 
unfinished  conversations  a  process  is  allowed  to  be  as¬ 
sociated  with. 

3.  Conversation  Acceptance  Test 

This  section  describes  three  different  approaches  to 
execution  of  the  conversation  acceptance  test  (CAT): 
centralized  CAT,  decentralized  CAT,  and  semi-centralized 
CAT.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  approach 
are  also  discussed. 


3.1  Centralized  CAT 

In  this  approach  only  one  designated  participant, 
named  "head"  participant,  contains  the  complete  CAT 
routine.  Therefore,  the  head  participant  executes  the 
CAT  when  all  the  participants  finish  their  execution  of 
try  blocks  and  then  broadcast  the  CAT  result  to  other 
participants.  Since  the  code  that  implements  the  CAT  is 
not  scattered  among  the  participant  processes  this  ap¬ 
proach  has  an  advantage  of  not  requiring  the  decompo¬ 
sition  of  the  CAT  routine.  -  This  property  is  valuable 
where  the  CAT  is  designed  as  a  single  function. 

However,  the  centralized  CAT  approach  may  lead  to 
relatively  large  communication  overhead  due  to  the 
sizable  messages  sent  from  the  participants  to  the  head 
participant.  The  messages  include  the  values  of  the 
variables  needed  for  CAT.  Another  deficiency  of  this 
approach  is  that  the  malfunctioning  of  the  head  par¬ 
ticipant  process  causes  the  loss  of  the  entire  CAT  func¬ 
tion.  Various  ways  to  avoid  such  a  loss  of  the  CAT  func¬ 
tion  are  conceivable  but  they  all  represent  additional 
costs. 

3.2  Decentralized  CAT 

In  this  approach  each  participant  performs  its  own 
acceptance  test,  and  the  participants  exchange  their 
results  with  each  other.  Therefore,  every  process  re¬ 
ceives  the  results  of  other  participants  and  figures  out 
the  result  of  the  "global”  acceptance  test. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  this  approach  is  that  all 
participants  have  the  symmetric  structure.  This  makes 
it  simple  to  implement.  Also,  treatment  of  the  malfunc¬ 
tioning  participant  may  be  easier  than  i:i  tbi  central¬ 
ized  CAT  case.  However,  decomposition  o'j  the  CAT  func¬ 
tion  is  sometimes  a  costly  burden  on  the  programmer. 
Although  automated  decomposition  is  concei  'able,  its 
practicality  requires  further  study.  Also,  if  w.  efficient 
broadcasting  channel  is  not  available,  the  number  of 
CAT-related  messages  exchanged  among  participants 
may  become  very  large,  although  each  message  will  be 
short.  Therefore,  in  such  an  environment  the  commu¬ 
nication  cost  becomes  very  high. 

3.3  Semi-centralized  CAT 

This  approach  compromises  the  above  two  ap¬ 
proaches  in  such  a  way  that  the  ’local”  acceptance  test 
is  done  by  each  participant  and  the  CAT  result  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  head  participant.  That  is,  each  partici¬ 
pant  performs  its  own  acceptance  test  and  sends  the 
result  to  the  head  participant.  Then  the  head  partici¬ 
pant  judges  the  success  or  failure  of  the  CAT  depending 
upon  whether  all  the  reports  received  are  success 
reports  or  not,  and  then  broadcasts  the  CAT  result. 

The  main  advantage  -of  this  approach  is  the  small 
communication  overhead.  This  will  be  further  elabo¬ 
rated  in  the  next  section  (3.4).  The  semi-centralized 
approach,  however,  shares  one  deficiency  with  the  de¬ 
centralized  CAT  approach.  That  is,  it  is  necessary  to  de¬ 
compose  the  CAT  function. 

3.4  Discussion 

Table  1  summarizes  the  number  of  messages  needed 
for  CAT  under  each  approach.  As  shown  in  the  table 


the  total  number  of  messages  is  the  same  for  all  three 
cases,  but  the  messages  communicated  under  the  three 
approaches  are  different  in  length  and  number  of  des¬ 
tination  processes.  For  example,  the  messages  from  the 
participants  to  the  head  participant  under  the  central¬ 
ized  CAT  approach  would  be  sizable  because  the  mes- 
saees  include  the  values  of  the  variables  needed  for 
CAT.  On  the  other  hand,  the  CAT-relaled  messages  re¬ 
quired  in  the  semi-centralized  and  decentralized  CAT 
approaches  include  "pass"  or  "fail"  information  only. 
Therefore,  the  size  of  the  message  is  very  short  and 
fixed.  Nevertheless,  all  the  messages  in  the  decentral¬ 
ized  CAT  approach  need  to  be  broadcast  v/hereas  only 
one  message  (the  global  CAT  result  message  broadcast 
by  the  head  partcipant)  needs  to  be  in  the  centralized 
and  semi-centralized  CAT  approaches.  It  seems  reason¬ 
able  to  conclude  that  the  semi-centralized  CAT  approach 
is  the  best  in  terms  of  message  traffic. 

However,  each  approach  has  its  own  advantages 
and  deficiencies.  The  choice  is  mainly  related  to  the 
following  two  factors:  (1)  characterisitics  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  program  such  as  process  structure,  reliability 
consideration,  etc.,  and  (2)  characteristics  of  the  com¬ 
munication  system  such  as  network  topology,  commu¬ 
nication  medium,  and  protocol  used.  Also,  the  conver¬ 
sation  structuring  scheme  used  by  the  program  de¬ 
signer  favors  a  certain  CAT  execution  approach.  This 
will  be  further  elaborated  in  the  remainder  of  the  pa¬ 
per. 

4.  Implementation  of  the  NLRB  Scheme  in  LCN  Systems 

This  section  and  the  following  section  describe  how 
some  mechanized  structuring  schemes  used  by  the  pro¬ 
gram  designer  and  the  execution  approaches  discussed 
in  preceding  sections  can  be  used  in  combinations  in 
implementing  conversations  in  LCN  systems.  The 
structuring  schemes  selected  for  discussion  in  this  pa¬ 
per  are  the  Name-Linked  Recovery  Block  (NLRB) 
scheme  and  the  Abstract  Data  Type  (ADT-)  Conversation 
scheme  described  in  (Kim32,Rus79]. 

LCN  systems  considered  in  these  two  sections  have 
the  following  characteristics: 

(1)  Each  node  contains  a  processor,  a  local  memory,  and 
an  10  handler. 

(2)  Each  node  tuns  one  or  more  software  processes. 

(3)  Communication  between  processes  in  different 
nodes  is  done  through  a  bus  with  the  aid  of  10  handlers. 
(Broadcasting  is  facilitated). 

(4)  The  10  handler  in  the  destination  node  receives  and 
tpuis  the  message  into  the  mailbox  of  the  destination 
process. 

4.1  NLRB  scheme 

The  basic  idea  of  the  NLRB  scheme  is  to  e-.tend  the 
recovery  block  (RB)  construct  with  a  conversation 
identifier  field  as  follows  [Kim82,Rus79]: 


(  conv  C:] 

ensure 

T 

by 

BI 

else  by 

B2 

else  by 

Bn 

else  error 

Policy 

Centralized 

Decentralized 

Semi- 

Message  type 

cenualircd 

Total  number  of 
messages  for  CAT 

N(/)+Ksn) 

(N+l)(rn) 

N(r)+I(rn) 

l-to-1  large*  messages  (0 

N 

1  -to- 1  small  messages  (r) 

N 

l-to-n  small  messages  (rn) 

1 

N+l 

1 

Number  of  panicipants  »  N+l 


•  This  message  contains  the  values  of  variables  needed  for  CAT 
Table  1.  Comparison  in  number  of  messages  for  CAT. 


where  C  is  the  conversation  identifier.  T  the  acceptance 
test,  and  Bi,  l<i<n,  the  try  blocks.  The  set  of  name- 
linked  RB's,  each  executed  by  a  different  process  but 
having  the  same  conversation  identifier,  compose  a 
conversation  construct. 

Although  this  scheme  has  several  deficiencies  as 
pointed  out  in  [Kim82),  the  scheme  is  believed  to  be 
suitable  in  some  LCN  environments  for  the  following 
reason.  In  LCN  systems,  nodes  are  geographically  dis¬ 
persed.  It  is  very  likely  that  in  some  application  envi- 
ronments  processes  on  different  nodes  arc  designed  in¬ 
dependently.  In  such  an  environment  the  NLRB 
scheme  is  more  natural  for  use  than  other  schemes 
such  as  the  ADT-Conversaiion  scheme  |Kim82). 

4.2  Syntax  adopted  and  message  format 

The  following  syntax  is  an  extension  of  the  original 
NLRB  syntax  and  the  extended  part  is  the  "participant" 
field. 

|  conv  C:] 

participants  PROCA.  PROCB. ... 


ensure  T 

by  BI 

else  by  B2 

else  by  Bn 


else  error 

where  PROCA,  PROCB,  ...  arc  the  process  ids  of  the  con¬ 
versation  participants.  (Each  process  has  a  unique 
process  id  in  the  system.) 

In  the  following  subsections,  execution  of  NLRB's 
under  the  two  different  exit  control  approaches  and  the 
two  different  CAT  execution  approaches,  semi-central- 
ized  and  decentralized  are  considered.  The  centralized 
CAT  approach  was  not  considered  because  each  partici¬ 
pant  of  the  NLRB  conversation  is  designed  to  have  its 
own  acceptance  test  routine  and  placing  ail  the  parti- 
ciants'  acceptance  test  routines  in  one  node  did  not 
seem  competitive  with  other  two  approaches  in  terms  of 
resulting  execution  performance. 


ML  j 

□ 

N 

D 

[I 

Data 

|  EOM  | 

ML:  message  length  (number  of  bytes) 

T:  message  type 

N:  number  of  destination  processes 

D.  destination  process  id's 

S:  source  process  id 

Data:  contents 

EOM:  end  of  message 

Figure  4.  Message  format. 
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for  rollback 

link  to  next  uble 

J 

link  to  next  table 

Figure  5.  Conversation  Table. 


The  generic  message  format  adopted  is  shown  in 
Figure  4.  Note  that  it  is  possible  to  send  the  message  to 
more  than  one  destination  process  at  a  time.  By  doing 
this  the  number  of  messages  communicated  among  the 
processes  can  be  reduced.  Messages  are  classified 
largely  into  two  types:  normal  message  and  CAT  result 
message.  In  the  case  of  a  CAT  result  message,  the  data 
Held  is  empty.  As  will  shown  in  the  following  sub* 
sections,  different  types  of  CAT  result  messages  are  re¬ 
quired  for  different  implementations. 

4.3  Approach  N-l  for  execution  of  NLRB's:  Synchronous 
exit  and  semi-centralized  CAT  execution 

Under  the  synchronous  exit  approach,  history  log¬ 
ging  is  not  necessary  because  a  participant  can  exit  the 
conversation  only  when  all  the  participants  pass  their 
acceptance  tests.  Therefore,  its  implementation  is  rela¬ 
tively  simple. 

The  types  of  CAT  result  messages  used  in  this  execu¬ 
tion  approach  are  as  follows: 

(1)  success  notice  (SU):  This  message  is  sent  to  the  head 
participant  when  the  participant  has  passed  its  local 
acceptance  test. 

(2)  failure  notice  (FA):  This  message  is  sent  to  the  head 
participant  when  the  participant  has  failed  in  its  local 
acceptance  test. 

(3)  global  success  notice  (GS):  This  message  is  broadcast 
when  the  head  participant  has  concluded  the  CAT  to  be 
a  success. 

(4)  global  failure  notice  (GF):  This  message  is  broadcast 
when  the  head  participant  has  concluded  the  CAT  to  be 
a  failure. 

4.4  Approach  N-2  for  execution  of  NLRB's:  Synchronous 
exit  and  decentralized  CAT  execution 

The  execution  approach  is  almost  the  same  as  the 
previous  one  (Approach  N-t).  As  mentioned  earlier, 
however,  there  is  no  head  participant  with  the  decen¬ 
tralized  CAT  approach.  The  success  or  failure  notice 
from  each  participant  is  broadcast  to  all  other  partici¬ 
pant  processes.  Besides  these  two  no  other  types  of  CAT 
result  messages  are  required. 

4.5  Approach  N-3  for  execution  of  NLRB's:  Asyn¬ 
chronous  exit  and  semi-centralized  CAT  execution 

Under  the  asynchronous  exit  approach,  the  infor¬ 
mation  needed  to  roll  back,  e.g„  rollback  point,  values 


of  the  global  variables,  etc.,  should  be  kept  until  the 
conversation  is  completely  validated.  In  order  to  keep 
this  information  each  process  maintains  a  table  called 
the  "conversation  table"  for  each  unfinished  conver¬ 
sation.  The  entries  of  the  conversation  table  are  shown 
in  Figure  5.  A  conversation  table  is  created  when  the 
process  initially  enters  the  conversation  and  removed 
when  the  conversation  becomes  completely  validated. 
These  tables  are  linked  as  they  are  created,  i.e.,  the 
table  of  the  newly  executed  conversation  is  attached  to 
the  end  of  the  linked  list. 

The  types  of  CAT  result  messages  needed  are  more 
complicated  than  in  the  case  of  the  synchronous  exit: 

(1)  complete  local  validation  notice  (CV):  This  message 
is  sent  to  the  head  participant  when  a  process  that  is  in 
the  irrevocable  state  has  passed  its  acceptance  test. 

(2)  partial  local  validation  notice  (PV):  This  message  is 
sent  to  the  head  participant  when  a  revocable  process 
has  passed  its  acceptance  test. 

(3)  failure  notice  (FA):  This  message  is  sent  to  the  head 
panicipant  when  a  process  has  failed  in  its  acceptance 
test. 

(4)  global  success  notice  (GS):  This  message  is  broadcast 
when  the  head  participant  has  concluded  the  CAT  to  be 
a  success.  That  is,  the  conversation  is  completely  vali¬ 
dated. 

(5)  global  failure  notice  (GF):  This  message  is  broadcast 
when  the  head  participant  has  concluded  the  CAT  to  be 
a  failure. 

(6)  rollback  notice  (RO):  This  message  is  sent  to  the 
bead  participant  of  a  conversation  (say  X)  when  a  par¬ 
ticipant  process  teams  that  the  conversation  (say  Y) 
which  it  participated  in  earlier  has  become  a  failure. 
(Note:  In  fact,  the  PV  message  is  not  necessary.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  believed  that  the  PV  message  is  helpful  in 
implementing  and  testing  the  system.) 

Figures  6  and  7  show  two  different  cases  of  execu¬ 
tion  under  N-3.  In  both  cues,  Process  A  is  the  head 
panicipant  of  CONV1  and  Process  B  is  the  head  panici¬ 
pant  of  CONV2.  In  the  first  case  (shown  in  Figure  6), 
Processes  B  and  C  complete  CONV2  with  no  failure. 
However,  CONV2  is  not  completely  validated  until  CONV1 
is  since  Process  B  participated  in  CONV1.  In  the  second 
case  (shown  in  Figure  7),  process  A  fails  at  (4)  after 
Processes  B  and  C  completed  CONV2.  This  results  in 
CONV2  being  nullified  since  Process  B  has  to  roll  back  to 
the  recovery  line  of  CONV1. 
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CONV1  CONV2 
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og 

-  - 
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og 

Og 
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°s 

PV 

(4)  A  passes  CAT  of  C0NV1 

A->B  :  OS  (C0NV1) 

CV 

pv 

B->C :  OS  (C0NV2) 

CV 

CV 

Figure  t.  An  example  of  asynchronous 
conversation  (I). 


Suppose  a  process  has  already  participated  in  con¬ 
versation  X  and  conversation  Y  in  sequence  and  sent 
the  PV  message  on  exit  from  Y.  When  the  process 
learns  later  that  conversation  X  has  become  completely 
validated  the  process  sends  the  CV  message  to  the  head 
11  participant  of  conversation  Y.  It  also  removes  the  cor¬ 
responding  table  from  the  linked  list.  If  conversation  X 
turns  out  to  be  a  failure,  then  the  process  sends  the  RO 
message  to  the  head  participant  of  conversation  Y,  and 
then  rolls  back  to  retry  conversation  X  with  the  next 
alternate  try  block.  When  the  execution  of  conversa¬ 
tion  Y  has  to  be  nullified  due  to  the  failure  of  conver¬ 
sation  X,  process  are  allowed  to  use  their  primary  try 
blocks  when  they  reenter  conversation  Y. 

4.6  Approach  N-4  for  execution  of  NLRB's:  Asyn¬ 
chronous  exit  and  decentralized  CAT  execution 

This  execution  epproaefa  Is  almost  the  same  as  the 

previous  case.  Since  there  is  no  head  participant  under 

the  decentralized  CAT  approach,  the  result  of  the  global 
acceptance  test  is  not  broadcast.  Consequently,  OS 
(global  success  notice)  and  GF  (global  failure  notice) 
messages  are  not  required. 

4.7  Discussion 

As  mentioned  earlier  the  asynchronous  exit  ap¬ 
proach  increases  the  performance  at  the  cost  of  im¬ 
plementation  complexity.  The  process  has  to  keep  the 

history  information  until  the  conversation  is  com¬ 
pletely  validated.  Moreover,  in  o>der  to  support  fast 
rollback,  it  is  necessary  to  Incorporate  the  interrupt 
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Figure  7.  An  example  of  asynchronous 
conversation  (II). 


mechanism  in  the  system.  That  is,  when  the  10  handler 
receives  the  failure  or  rollback  message  it  immediately 
interrupts  the  corresponding  process  to  minimize  the 
waste  of  time.  Therefore,  one-  or  two-conversation 
lookahead  seems  the  most  practical  in  a  wide  range  of 
applications.  (Also,  the  analytic  results  show  that  the 
incremental  performance  gain  by  allowing  two- 
conversation  lookaheed  is  much  less  than  that  obtained 
by  allowing  one-conversation  lookahead.) 

5.  Implementation  of  the  ADT-Conversation  Scheme  in 
LCN  Systems 

5.1  ADT-Conversation  scheme 

The  Abstract  Data  Type  (ADT-)  Conversation  scheme 
was  proposed  to  remedy  the  shortcomings  of  the  NLRB 
scheme  [Kim82],  which  stems  from  the  scattered  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  constituent  RB's  of  a  conversation 
structure  in  the  program  text.  In  the  ADT-Conversation 
scheme,  the  conversation  construct  is  structured  in  the 
form  of  an  abstract  data  type. 

A  possible  syntactic  structure  is  shown  in  Figure  8. 
The  participant  enters  a  conversation  by  calling  a  pro¬ 
cedure,  say  CONV.PROCA,  of  which  the  name  and  the 
formal  parameters  are  listed  in  the  participant  area. 
The  role  of  CO  (conversation  object)  in  the  figure  is  to 
facilitate  interprocess  communication  within  the  asso¬ 
ciated  conversation.  In  other  words,  CO  is  accessible 
only  within  the  conversation.  This  prevents  informa 
tion  smuggling  by  a  process  participating  in  the  con¬ 
versation. 


Basically,  there  are  two  options  in  executing  the 
CAT.  One  is  to  decompose  the  CAT  into  segments,  each 
executed  by  a  different  participating  process.  The 
other  is  to  have  one  process  execute  the  entire  CAT  af¬ 
ter  all  the  participating  processes  have  completed  their 
executions  of  conversation  tasks. 

Once  the  code  for  the  CAT  is  decomposed  (i.e.,  the 
tiiM  upiiuu  is  adopted),  the  global  acceptance  test  is 
done  with  either  the  decentralized  or  semi-centralized 
approach.  The  implementation  strategies  for  these 
cases  should  be  the  same  as  those  discussed  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  section  (i.e.,  NLRB  scheme  cases).  Therefore,  in 
the  following  subsections  5.3  and  5.4  strategies  for  im¬ 
plementing  the  ADT-Conversation  scheme  with  cen¬ 
tralized  CAT  approach  in  combination  with  either  the 
synchronous  or  the  asynchronous  exit  approach  are 
discussed. 

5.2  Syntax  adopted  and  message  format 

The  syntax  given  in  Figure  8  can  be  incorporated 
into  most  of  the  target  implementation  languages,  al¬ 
though  some  variations  are  possible.  The  ADT-Conver¬ 
sation  incorporated  into  Path  Pascal  (K0I8OJ  was  imple¬ 
mented  by  the  authors  [Kim85].  The  same  message  for¬ 
mat  given  in  the  previous  section  (Figure  4)  is  used 
here  again. 

5.3  Approach  A-l  for  execution  of  ADT-Conversations: 
Synchronous  exit  and  centralized  CAT  execution 

In  the  centralized  CAT  approach,  only  one  partici¬ 
pant  executes  the  acceptance  test  and  broadcasts  the  re¬ 
sult.  It  is  possible  to  designate  the  participant  that  exe¬ 
cutes  the  CAT  in  two  ways:  statically  and  dynamically. 
With  static  designation,  the  predetermined  head  par¬ 
ticipant  executes  the  CAT.  With  dynamic  designation, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  last  participant  that  completes 
the  conversation  task  executes  the  CAT.  Under  the  syn¬ 
chronous  exit  approach  the  effect  of  this  choice  is  rel¬ 
atively  insignificant  since  all  other  participants  should 
wait  until  the  last  participant  completes  the  conversa¬ 
tion  task. 

Only  two  types  of  CAT  result  messages  are  needed 
since  no  local  acceptance  test  is  done  by  the  partici¬ 
pant. 

(1)  global  success  notice  (GS):  This  message  is  broadcast 
when  the  CAT  has  succeeded. 

(2)  global  failure  notice  (GF):  This  message  is  broadcast 
when  the  CAT  has  failed. 

5.4  Approach  A-2  for  execution  of  ADT-Conversations: 
Asynchronous  exit  and  centralized  CAT  execution 

The  dynamic  designation  approach  in  executing  the 
CAT,  in  general,  performs  better  than  the  static  desig¬ 
nation  approach  under  asynchronous  exit.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  under  the  static  approach  some  extra  work  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  last  participant  to  inform  the  head  par¬ 
ticipant  of  completion  of  the  conversation  task. 
Nevertheless,  the  static  approach  seems  more  practical 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  easier  to  debug  and  monitor  the 
system. 

Even  if  the  CAT  has  resulted  in  a  pass,  the  conver¬ 
sation  is  not  completely  validated  unless  all  the  partici 
pants  are  irrevocable.  Therefore,  the  global  success 
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Figure  S.  ADT-Conversation. 


notice  is  deferred  if  there  is  at  least  one  revocable  par¬ 
ticipant.  Three  types  of  CAT  result  messages  are  needed. 

(1)  global  success  notice  (GS):  This  message  is  broadcast 
when  the  CAT  lias  suceeded  and  all  the  participants  are 
irrevocable. 

(2)  global  failure  notice  (GF):  This  message  is  broadcast 
when  the  CAT  has  failed. 

(3)  rollback  notice  (RO):  This  message  is  sent  to  the 
head  participant  of  a  conversation  (say  X)  when  a  par¬ 
ticipant  process  learns  that  the  conversation  (say  Y) 
which  it  participated  earlier  has  become  a  failure. 

5.5  Discussion 

As  pointed  out  in  [Kim82],  the  ADT-Conversation 
scheme  has  a  number  of  advantages  over  the  NLRB 
scheme.  Among  others,  (1)  each  interacting  session  is 
presented  as  a  single  unit  in  the  program  text  and  thus 
easier  to  read  and  (2)  it  is  not  necessary  to  decompose 
the  CAT  into  distributed  routines  of  which  collective  ef¬ 
fect  is  generally  harder  to  comprehend.  '  Also,  all  six 
implementation  approaches  (combinations  of  three 
different  CAT  approaches  and  both  kynebronous  and 
asynchronous  exit  cues)  are  applicable.  However,  it 
seems  natural  to  have  the  centralized  CAT  for  the  ADT- 
Conversation  scheme  because  decomposition  of  CAT  re¬ 
quires  some  extra  work. 

Under  the  centralized  CAT  approach,  in  contrast  to 
the  decentralized  or  semi-centralized  CAT  approach,  no 
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local  acceptance  test  is  done  by  each  participant.  This 
possibly  degrades  detection  and  recovery  performance 
because  the  CAT  is  not  evaluated  until  all  the  partici¬ 
pants  complete  the  conversation  tasks.  Under  the  de¬ 
centralized  or  semi-centralized  CAT  approach,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  participants  abandon  the  conversation 
tasks  if  one  of  the  participants  has  failed  in  its  local 
acceptance  test.  This  reduces  unnecessary  computation 
time  although  the  amount  of  gain  is  highly  appli¬ 
cation-dependent. 

6.  Summary 

This  paper  presented  several  different  approaches 
for  implementing  the  conversations  scheme  in  loosely 
coupled  DCS's.  Two  different  exit  control  strategies,  one 
in  synchronous  manner  and  the  other  in  asyn¬ 
chronous  manner,  and  three  different  approaches  to 
execution  of  CAT,  centralized,  decentralized,  and  semi- 
centralized,  have  been  examined  and  compared  in 
terms  of  system  performance  and  implementation  cost. 
Since  each  approach  has  merits  and  deficiencies,  it  is 
hard  to  say  that  one  approach  is  simply  better  than  an¬ 
other.  Moreover,  the  implementation  strategy  should 
be  carefully  chosen  based  on  the  characteristics  of  the 
application  system  such  as  network  topology,  commu¬ 
nication  cost,  etc. 

However,  it  seems  that  the  asynchronous  exit  ap¬ 
proach  is  generally  better  than  the  synchronous  exit 
^approach.  The  former  provides  a  higher  performance 
during  error-free  execution  than  the  latter.  If  the 
NLRB  structuring  approach  is  used  then  the  semi-cen- 
tralized  CAT  approach  or  the  decentralized  CAT  ap¬ 
proach  is  more  attractive  than  the  centralized  ap¬ 
proach.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ADT-conversation 
structuring  approach  is  used  then  the  selection  of  a 
good  strategy  for  execution  of  a  CAT  depends  on 
whether  one  can  afford  the  effort  required  to  decom¬ 
pose  the  CAT  into  distributed  acceptance  tests.  If  so,  the 
semi-centralized  or  decentralized  approach  is  more  at¬ 
tractive  and  otherwise  the  centralized  CAT  execution  is 
ithe  only  choice. 

Incorporation  of  the  timeout  capability  into  the 
conversation  scheme  is  an  area  to  be  studied  [Hec76]. 
The  crash  of  a  participant  (or  a  node)  can  result  in  the 
lockup  of  several  other  nodes  if  the  timeout  mechanism 
is  not  used.  Since  each  participant  enters  the  conver¬ 
sation  asynchronously,  the  timeout  period  is  an  impor¬ 

tant  design  parameter,  and  an  effective  technique  for 
determination  of  a  proper  timeout  period  needs  to  be 
developed.  Integration  of  the  conversation  scheme  and 
other  established  fault  tolerance  schemes  [Bha87, 
Kim84,Toy87)  is  also  an'  important  area  for  future  re¬ 

search. 

The  authors  have  obtained  analytic  results  on  sys¬ 
tem  performance  under  various  workload  conditions 
and  have  reported  some  of  the  results  in  [Kim86.Kim88]. 
The  result  shows  thlt  the  asynchronous  exit  reduces 
the  synchronization  overhead  of  the  conversation 
scheme  to  a  significant  extent  (only  with  one-  or  two- 

conversation  lookahead).  However,  in  order  to  obtain 

’real”  data  on  implementation  cost  and  system  perfor¬ 
mance,  further  experimental  work  is  necessary. 
Testbed-based  evaluation  [Chu87]  of  the  proposed  ap¬ 
proaches  in  the  context  of  a  real  world  application  is 
regarded  as  a  highly  worthwhile  research  topic. 
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IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  CONVERSATION  SCHEME  IN 
MESSAGE-BASED  DISTRIBUTED  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 


ABSTRACT 

This  paper  discusses  several  different  approaches  for  implementing  conversations  in  message-based 
distributed  computer  systems  (DCS’s).  Important  implementation  factors  to  be  considered  include 
the  control  of  exits  of  processes  upon  completion  of  their  conversation  tasks  and  the  approach  to 
execution  of  the  conversation  acceptance  test  Two  different  exit  control  strategies,  one  in  a 
synchronous  manner  and  the  other  in  an  asynchronous  manner,  and  three  different  approaches  to 
execution  of  the  conversation  acceptance  test,  centralized,  decentralized,  and  semi-centralized,  are 
examined  and  compared  in  terms  of  system  performance  and  implementation  cost  A  new  efficient 
approach  to  run-time  management  of  recovery  information  based  on  an  extension  of  the  recovery 
cache  scheme  is  also  discussed.  The  effectiveness  of  these  execution  approaches  also  depends  on 
the  way  conversations  are  structured  initially  by  program  designers.  Therefore,  the  two  major  types 
of  conversation  structures,  Name-Linked  Recovery  Block  (NLRB)  and  Abstract  Data  Type  (ADT) 
Conversations,  are  examined  to  analyze  which  execution  approaches  arc  the  most  efficient  for  each 
conversation  structure.  These  results  provide  useful  guidelines  for  implementing  conversations  in 
*  message-based  DCS's.  As  a  case  study,  an  unmanned  vehicle  system  is  used  to  illustrate  how  the 
identified  approaches  to  implementation  of  the  conversation  scheme  can  be  used  in -a  realistic  real¬ 
time  application. 

Index  Terms:  fault-tolerant  cooperating  processes,  conversation,  acceptance  test,  recovery  line, 
message-based  distributed  system,  lookahead,  real-time  control  system. 
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1.  Introduction 

Since  the  concept  of  conversation  structuring  was  introduced  in  an  abstract  form  as  an 
approach  to  facilitating  cooperative  recovery  in  systems  of  interacting  processes  [Ran75], 
continuous  research  efforts  have  been  invested  to  convert  the  concept  into  a  practical  technology. 
For  example,  several  mechanized  structuring  schemes  containing  practical  language  syntax  and 
associated  precise  semantics  have  been  form''  "  [Cam83,Gre85,Kim82,Rus79],  Subsequently, 
some  practical  language  processing  systems  have  be\n  produced  [KimC5],  a  “recovery 
metaprogram”  has  been  proposed  for  efficient  design  of  conversations  [Oza88]  and  the  execution 
costs  of  conversations  have  been  studied  [Kim89].  Conversation  design  schemes  using  Petri  Nets 
have  also  been  studied  [Tyr86,  Wu89].  In  [ManS9]  an  attempt  is  made  to  utilize  some  well-known 
object  replication  techniques  in  design  of  communicating  processes  with  conversation. 

However,  the  experimental  study  of  the  scheme  has  been  scarce  and  has  not  yet  progressed  to 
the  pant  of  producing  concrete  results.  Moreover,  techniques  for  efficient  implementation, 
especially  in  distributed  computer  systems  (DCS's),  have  not  been  much  studied  either.  This  paper 
presents  issues  in  implementing  conversations  in  DCS's  together  with  some  efficient  im¬ 
plementation  approaches.  The  following  three  cost  factors  should  be  carefully  considered  in  such 
implementation. 

The  first  factor  is  the  cost  of  communication  between  remote  processes.  In  selecting  an 
efficient  implementation  strategy  of  the  conversation  scheme,  this  interprocess  communication  cost 
plays  an  important  role  as  will  be  elaborated  in  this  paper.  The  communication  cost  is  primarily 
determined  by  the  network  structure  adopted,  i.e.,  network  topology,  communication  medium,  and 
protocol  used.  In  this  paper  ’’message-based  DCS's"  in  which  computing  nodes  communicate 
with  each  other  via  message  passing  are  considered. 

The  second  factor  is  the  cost  of  synchronizing  processes  at  the  exit  of  a  conversation.  As 
shown  in  [Kim86],  this  cost  can  have  significant  impact  on  the  performance  of  the  conversation 
scheme.  To  reduce  this  cost,  the  approach  of  conversation  lookahead.  Le.,  to  allow  asynchronous 
exits  from  the  conversation,  was  studied  in  [Kim89J  for  its  potential  performance  impacts  based  on 
an  analytic  model  The  conversation  scheme  extended  with  the  lookahead  capability  is  called  the 
asynchronously  exited  conversation  scheme  whereas  the  conversation  scheme  with  no  lookahead  is 
called  the  synchronously  exited  conversation  scheme.  Under  the  synchronous  exited  conversation 
scheme,  all  processes  are  synchronized  at  the  end  of  each  conversation,  i.e.,  no  process  is  allowed 
to  exit  from  the  conversation  earlier  than  other  processes  ever,  if  the  process  has  passed  its 
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acceptance  test  On  the  other  hand,  under  the  asynchronously  exited  conversation  scheme 
processes  are  allowed  to  exit  from  the  conversation  as  they  finish  their  tasks,  but  the  exiting 
processes  maintain  the  capabilides  for  their  rollback  to  the  beginning  of  the  conversation  until  all 
processes  have  passed  their  acceptance  tests  and  exited  from  the  conversation. 

The  third  factor  is  the  cost  of  designing  and  executing  the  conversation  acceptance  test  (CAT). 
In  a  single-node/multiprocess  system,  the  choice  between  the  centralized  CAT  (i.e.,  one  participant 
takes  care  of  the  non-local  acceptance  test  routine)  and  the  decentralized  CAT  (i.e.,  each  participant 
has  its  own  acceptance  test  routine),  has  relatively  insignificant  effect  on  the  system  performance. 
However,  in  a  message-based  DCS,  the  CAT  choice  affects  the  system  performance  to  a  signifi¬ 
cant  extent  In  this  paper,  three  different  approaches  to  design  and  execution  of  CATs, 
centralized,  decentralized,  and  semi-centralized,  are  discussed. 

In  the  next  section,  approaches  to  implementation  of  synchronous  and  asynchronous  exit 
control  strategies  are  introduced  and  pros  and  cons  of  each  approach  are  discussed.  An  efficient 
approach  to  run-time  management  of  recovery  information  based  on  an  extension  of  the  recovery 
cache  scheme  is  also  discussed.  In  Section  3,  three  different  CAT  execution  approaches  are 
presented  The  effectiveness  of  different  execution  approaches  also  depends  on  the  way  con¬ 
versations  are  structured  by  program  designers.  The  cases  of  using  two  different  basic  types  of 
conversation  structures,  Name-Linked  Recovery  Block  (NLRB)  and  Absira£tI>aia.Typc,  (APT) 
Conversation,  are  examined  in  Sections  4  and  5  respectively,  in  order  to  analyze  the  effectiveness 
of  the  execution  approaches  discussed  earlier.  In  spite  of  the  passage  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  since  the  publication  of  the  first  paper  [Ran75]  that  proposed  the  concept  of  conversation 
structuring,  practical  illustrations  have  been  scarce.  In  Section  6,  an  unmanned  vehicle  system  is 
used  to  illustrate  how  the  approaches  discussed  in  earlier  sections  for  implementation  of  the 
conversation  scheme  can  be  used  in  a  realistic  real-time  application.  Section  7  is  the  summary 
section. 
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2.  Synchronously  Exited  and  Asynchronously  Exited  Conversations 

This  section  starts  with  a  brief  description  of  the  conversation  structure.  Then  the 
characteristics  of  synchronously  exited  and  asynchronously  exited  conversations  are  discussed. 
These  two  approaches  are  quite  different  in  terms  of  their  impacts  on  system  performance  and 
complexity.  A  brief  comparison  is  made  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

2.1  Basic  logical  structure  of  the  conversation 

The  conversation  is  a  two-dimensional  enclosure  of  recoverable  activities  of  multiple 
interacting  processes,  in  short,  a  recoverable  interacting  session  [Kim82,  Ran75).  It  creates  a 
"boundary"  which  process  interactions  may  not  cross.  The  boundary  of  a  conversation  consists  of 
a  recovery  line,  a  testiine  and  the  walls  defining  exclusive  membership  as  shown  in  Figure  1. 

Each  participant  process  contains  one  or  more  try  blocks  designed  to  produce  the  same  or  similar 
computational  results  as  well  as  an  acceptance  test  which  is  a  logical  expression  representing  the 
criterion  for  determining  the  acceptability  of  the  execution  results  of  the  try  blocks.  A  recovery  line 
is  a  coordinated  set  of  the  recovery  points  of  interacting  processes  that  are  established  (possibly  at 
different  times)  before  interactions  begin.  A  test  line  is  a  correlated  set  of  the  acceptance  tests  of 
interacting  processes. 

A  conversation  is  successful  only  if  all  the  interacting  processes  pass  their  acceptance  tests 
forming  the  test  line.  Therefore,  the  participants  are  allowed  to  leave  the  conversation  when  a1!  the 
participants  have  passed  their  acceptance  tests.  If  any  of  the  acceptance  test  fails,  all  the  processes 
roll  back  to  the  recovery  line  and  retry  with  their  alternate  try  blocks.  These  alternate  try  bio  ,^s 
collectively  define  an  alternate  interacting  session  (AIS)  whereas  the  set  of  primary  try  blocks 
executed  first  after  the  processes  enter  the  conversation  define  the  primary  interacting  sessi 
(PIS).  A  process  that  has  executed  its  try  block  and  passed  its  acceptance  test  is  said  to  have 
finished  its  conversation  task.  A  process  which  is  inside  a  conversation  cannot  interact  with  a 
process  which  is  not  in  the  conversation.  Conversations  must  be  strictly  nested  in  two 
dimensions.  That  is,  when  conversation  Gnest  is  nested  within  conversation  C,  the  set  of 
processes  that  participate  in  nested  conversation  Gnest  must  be  a  subset  of  the  processes  that  par¬ 
ticipate  in  Q  the  entire  recovey  line  of  Gnest  must  be  established  after  the  entire  recovery  line  of 
C,  and  the  entire  test  line  of  Gnest  must  be  set  before  the  entire  test  line  of  G 
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IHI:  recovery  point  (RP) 
mv:  acceptance  test 
{  :  try  of  process 
A,B,C :  interacting  process 

Figure  1.  Conversation  (adapted  from  [Kim82]). 


2.2  Exit  control 

In  the  basic  conversation  scheme  sketched  above,  processes  enter  a  conversation 
asynchronously  but  synchronize  themselves  before  exiting  from  it  The  synchronization 
considered  here  is  of  a  special  kind  specifically  required  by  the  conversation  scheme  and  thus 
different  from  the  application-dependent  synchronization  required  between  cooperating  processes. 
The  synchronization  can  add  significantly  to  the  time  cost  of  the  conversation  scheme.  A 
fundamental  approach  to  reducing  the  synchronization  overhead  is  the  lookahead.  Under  the 
lookahead  approach  each  participant  process  leaves  the  conversation  as  soon  as  it  passes  its  own 
arxeptance  test  It  does  so  with  the  awareness  of  the  possibility  that  another  participant  may 
execute  an  acceptance  test  later  and  fail  in  the  test  thus  making  it  necessary  for  the  former  to  roll 
back  to  the  recovery  line  of  the  conversation.  Therefore,  the  lookahead  approach  here  is  an  opti- 


validated  if  CONV  has  been  validated  and  there  is  at  least  one  conversation  which  is  not  only 
logically  before  CONV  but  also  in  the  on-going  state. 

For  example,  in  Figure  3  conversations  CONV1,  CONV2  and  CONV3  are  logically  before 
OONV4.  Therefore,  CONV 4  cannot  be  completely  validated  (even  if  it  has  been  validated)  until  all 
of  its  logically  earlier  conversations  CONV  1 ,  CONV 2  and  CONV3  become  completely  validated. 
Also,  CONV5  is  logically  before  CONV6.  However,  CONV5  and  CONV 6  have  no  ordering 
relationship  with  any  other  earlier  entered  conversations  (i.e.,  CONV1,  CONV2,  CONV3,  and 
CONV4  in  this  example).  Therefore,  CONV 6  becomes  completely  validated  if  it  has  been 
validated  and  CONV5  has  been  completely  validated. 


A  B 

CONV1 


CONV  3 


CONV4 


.CQNY2- 


CONV5 


CONV6 


Figure  3.  An  Example  of  asynchronously  exited  conversation. 

An  asynchronously  exited  conversation  may,  therefore,  transit  among  the  following  six 
different  states  as  shown  in  Figure  4. 

(SI)  null:  None  of  the  participants  have  entered  into  the  conversation. 

(32)  on-going:  There  is  at  least  one  participant  which  is  executing  the  conversation  task. 
(S3)  partially  validated: 


i 


(1)  Start  execution  of  the  primary  interacting  session. 

(2)  All  the  participants  have  passed  their  acceptance  tests. 

(3)  A  participant  has  failed  in  its  acceptance  test  \ 

(4)  Start  execution  of  the  next  alternate  interacting  session. 

(5)  A  conversation  has  failed  due  to  the  failures  of  all  interacting  sessions. 

v 

Figure  2.  Change  in  the  state  of  a  synchronously  exited  conversation. 

t 

Definition  1:  A  conversation  is  validated  if  all  the  participants  of  the  conversation  have  passed  their 
acceptance  tests. 

Definition  2:  When  a  process  exits  from  a  conversation  and  enters  another  conversation,  the  latter 

(the  former)  conversation  is  said  to  be  logically  after  (before’)  the  former  (the  latter)  conversation.  ( 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  process  in  a  conversation  enters  another  (nested)  conversation  (without 

exiting  from  the  former  conversation),  die  newly  entered  nested  conversation  has  no  logical 

ordering  relationship  with  any  order  earlier  entered  conversations. 

Definition  3:  A  conversation  PONY  is  completely  validated  (1)  if  CONY  has  been  validated  and  < 

there  is  no  other  conversation  which  is  not  only  logically  before  CONV  but  also  in  the  on-going 
state,  or  (2)  if  CONV  has  been  validated  and  all  other  conversations  which  are  logically  before 
CONV  have  been  completely  validated. 

Definition  4:  A  conversation  CONV  is  partially  validated  if  CONV  is  neither  in  the  on-going  state  < 

nor  in  the  completely  validated  state.  To  be  more  specific,  a  conversation  CONV  is  partially 
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validated  if  CONV  has  been  validated  and  there  is  at  least  one  conversation  which  is  not  only 
logically  before  OONV  but  also  in  the  on-going  state. 

For  example,  in  Figure  3  conversations  CONV1,  CONV2  and  CONV3  are  logically  before 
OONV4.  Therefore,  CONV4  cannot  be  completely  validated  (even  if  it  has  been  validated)  until  all 
of  its  logically  earlier  conversations  CONV1,  CONV2  and  CONV 3  become  completely  validated. 
Also,  CONV 5  is  logically  before  CONV6.  However,  CONV5  and  CONV 6  have  no  ordering 
relationship  with  any  other  earlier  entered  conversations  (i.e.,  CONV1,  CONV2,  CONV3,  and 
CONV4  in  this  example).  Therefore,  CONV 6  becomes  completely  validated  if  it  has  been 
validated  and  CONV5  has  been  completely  validated. 


Figure  3.  An  Example  of  asynchronously  exited  conversation. 


An  asynchronously  exited  conversation  may,  therefore,  transit  among  the  following  six 
different  states  as  shown  in  Figure  4. 

(51)  nui/:  None  of  the  participants  have  entered  into  the  conversation. 

(52)  on-going :  There  is  at  least  one  participant  which  is  executing  the  conversation  task. 

(53)  partially  validated : 
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(54)  completely  validated: 

(55)  session  failed:  At  least  one  participant  has  failed  in  its  acceptance  -est 

(56)  conversation  failed:  The  conversation  has  failed  due  to  the  failures  of  all  interacting  sessions. 


(1)  Stan  execution  of  the  primary  interacting  session. 

(2)  Conversation  execution  is  nullified  due  to  the  rollback  of  a  participant  to  an 
older  conversation. 

(3)  All  the  participants  have  passed  their  acceptance  tests  but  there  is  at  least  one  logically 

earlier  conversation  which  is  in  the  on-going  state. 

(4)  All  the  participants  have  passed  their  acceptance  tests  and  there  is  no  logically  earlier 

conversation  which  is  in  the  on-going  state. 

(5)  A  participant  has  failed  in  its  acceptance  test 

(6)  All  logically  earlier  conversations  have  become  completely  validated. 

(7)  Start  execution  of  the  next  alternate  interacting  session. 

(8)  A  conversation  has  failed  due  to  the  failures  of  all  interacting  sessions. 

Figure  4.  Change  in  the  state  of  an  asynchronously  exited  conversation. 


In  Figure  4  the  transition  (2)  means  that  the  on-going  or  partially  validated  conversation  is 
nullified  when  one  of  the  participants  must  roll  back  to  an  older  conversation.  For  example,  in 
Figure  5  Processes  A  and  B  participate  in  CONV1.  Then  Process  B  participate  in  CONV2. 
Suppose  Processes  A  fails  at  (4)  after  Processes  B  and  C  completed  CONV2  (that  is,  CONV2  has 
been  partially  validated).  This  results  in  CONV2  being  nullified  since  Process  B  has  to  roll  back  to 


the  recovery  line  of  CONV1.  If  a  retry  of  the  older  conversation  (i.e.,  CONV1)  is  successful, 
Process  B  and  C  may  again  execute  the  conversation  (i.e.,  CONV2)  with  their  primary  try  blocks 
(transition  (1)  in  Figure  4). 


History. 

Message 

Conversat 

CONV1 

roD-Staie 

CONV2 

(1)  B  passes  CAT  of  CONV1 

B~>A:  "pass” 

og 

— 

(2)  C  passes  CAT  of  CONV2 

C~>B:  "pass" 

og 

og 

(3)  B  passes  CAT  of  CONV2 

B~>C:  "pass" 

og 

pv 

(4)  A  fails  CAT  of  CONV1 

A->B:."fail" 

sf 

pv 

B~>C:  "nullify" 

sf 

nu 

Figure  5.  An  example  of  an  asynchronously  exited  conversation. 


Intuitively,  the  system  performance  would  increase  if  asynchronous  exits  of  the  participants 
are  allowed.  The  performance  improvement  would  be  particularly  conspicuous  when  the 
acceptance  test  failure  probability  is  very  low  (making  the  rollback  infrequent)  and  the  number  of 
participants  is  large  (making  the  synchronization  overhead  substantial).  A  previous  analytic  study 
on  the  performance  of  the  conversation  scheme  based  on  a  queueing  network  model  [Kim89] 
confirmed  this  property.  It  also  showed  that  the  performance  of  a  system  would  be  significantly 
affected  by  the  synchronization  required  of  the  processes  in  exiting  from  a  conversation,  not  by  the 
failure  probability  of  each  process.  For  example,  suppose  a  process  is  allowed  to  make  "one  con¬ 
versation  lookahead",  which  means  that  a  process  can  continue  lookahead  as  long  as  it  has  not 
exited  from  more  than  one  unfinished  (Le.,  on-going  or  partially  validated)  conversation.  The 
analytic  study  showed  the*  by  allowing  one  conversation  lookahead  the  performance  could  increase 
about  46%  when  the  number  of  participants  is  six,  the  failure  probability  is  almost  zero,  and  the 


amount  of  computation  that  a  process  performs  inside  a  conversation  is  on  the  average  about  10% 
of  the  total  computation  the  process  performs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  performance  would  decrease 
only  2%  when  the  failure  probability  increases  from  zero  to  0.05  (which  is  higher  than  that  of  most 
practical  systems)  and  other  parameters  including  synchronous  exit  remain  unchanged.  (Further 
details  are  referred  to  [Kim86,  Kim89].) 

2.4  Management  of  recovery  information 

Under  the  asynchronous  exit  approach,  the  information  needed  to  roll  back,  e.g.,  rollback 
point,  values  of  the  non-local  variables  which  have  been  changed  after  the  process  entered  the 
conversation,  etc.,  should  be  kept  until  the  conversation  is  completely  validated.  In  order  to  keep 
this  information  each  process  maintains  a  table  called  the  "conversation  record"  for  each  unfinished 
conversation.  The  entries  of  the  conversation  record  are  shown  in  Figure  6.  The  table  is  created 
when  the  process  initially  enters  the  conversation  and  removed  when  the  conversation  becomes 
completely  validated. 


L-H 


conversation  id 

r* 

conversation  id 

participant  id 
and  CAT  results 

/ 

participant  id 
and  CAT  results 

rollback  point 

/ 

rollback  point 

pointer  to  the 
recovery  cache 

/ 

pointer  to  the 

recovery  cache 

...  .  . 

ink  to  next  table 

-1 

— ' L1 

link  to  next  table 

Figure  6.  Conversation  record. 

The  conversation  records  are  linked  hierarchically  as  they  are  created.  AU  partially  validated  or 
or. -going  level-0  conversations  (i.e.,  conversations  with  no  parent  conversations)  are  linked 
linearly.  The  conversation  record  of  a  nested  conversation  (i.e.,  level- 1  conversation  which  is 
immediately  nested  within  a  level-0  conversation  or  lower  level  conversation)  is  linked  under  its 
parent  record.  Therefore,  records  of  various  unfinished  conversations  (including  partially 


validated  conversations)  are  in  general  related  in  the  form  of  a  tree.  Figure  7  illustrates  a  tree  of 
conversation  records  created  in  support  of  nested  conversations.  Figure  7.b  shows  how  the 
conversation  record  is  managed  in  Process  B  under  the  following  scenario:  (In  Figure  7.b  a  solid 
box  represents  a  conversation  record  for  an  on-going  conversation,  a  dotted  box  for  a  partially 
validated  conversation,  and  a  shaded  box  for  a  completely  validated  conversation.) 


Figure  7.a.  An  illustration  of  nested  conversations. 


(a)  Process  B  is  executing  a  level-1  conversation  CONV2,  Le.,  CONV1  and  CONV2  are  on¬ 
going  conversations. 

(b)  Process  B  completed  CONV2  and  then  CONV1  while  Process  A  has  completed  CONV2. 
Therefore,  CONV2  has  been  completed  validated  within  CONV1. 

(c)  Process  B  has  entered  another  level-0  conversation  OONV3  while  Process  A  is  still  executing 
CONV1. 


Figure  7.b.  Conversation  record  structure  for  nested  conversations. 


(d)  Processes  B,  C  and  D  completed  CONV3  and  have  entered  another  level-0  conversation 
CONV4.  CONV3  has  been  partially  validated  since  CONV1  which  is  logically  before  CONV3  is 
still  on-going. 

(e)  Processes  B  and  C  entered  and  completed  CONV5,  have  entered  CONV6,  and  then  CONV7 
(a  level-2  conversation).  Therefore,  CONV5  was  completely  validated  within  CONV4  and 
CONV6  and  CONV7  are  on-going.  CONV1  has  not  been  completely  validated  yet,  because 
Process  A  is  still  in  CONV1. 

(f)  Process  A  has  finally  completed  CONV1.  CONV3  becomes  completely  validated  since  its 
logically  earlier  conversation,  CONV1,  has  been  completely  validated.  The  conversation  records 
of  CONV1  and  CONV3  are  removed  from  the  link. 

(g)  Processes  B  and  C  have  completed  CONV7.  Therefore,  CONV7  is  completely  validated 
within  CONV6. 

(h)  Processes  B,  C  and  D  have  completed  CONV6.  CONV4  is  now  the  only  on-going 
conversation. 

Another  implementation  consideration  is  how  to  keep  the  values  of  non-local  variables,  i.e., 
how  to  save  the  computation  state  after  the  process  entered  conversation.  An  approach,  which  is 
an  extension  of  the  recovery  cache  scheme  developed  in  [Hor74,  And76)  to  facilitate  efficient 
execution  of  recovery  blocks,  is  discussed  here.  Under  the  recovery  cache  scheme  a  special  run¬ 
time  stack,  named  a  cache  stack,  is  used  to  save  the  old  values  of  non-local  variables.  When  a 
non-local  variable  is  assigned  a  value  for  the  first  time  after  a  recovery  point  has  gone  past,  the 
existing  value  together  with  the  variable  name  is  saved  into  the  top  region  of  the  cache  stack. 
Therefore,  using  the  values  in  the  top  region  of  the  cache  stack,  the  process  can  roll  back  to  the 
recent  recovery  point.  This  also  means  that  whenever  a  non-local  variable  is  to  be  assigned  a 
value,  it  must  be  checked  whether  it  is  the  first  assignment  after  a  recovery  point  has  gone  past  In 
the  rest  of  this  subsection  we  briefly  discuss  how  the  recovery  cache  can  be  extended  to  facilitate 
conversation  execution. 

The  cache  stack  of  an  ordinary  stack  structure  is  not  sufficient  for  facilitating  asynchronously 
exited  conversations.  This  is  because  the  stack  needs  to  shrink  in  two  directions:  (1)  to  shrink 
from  the  top  when  a  process  has  to  roll  back,  which  requires  restoration  of  the  modified  non-local 
variables,  and  (2)  to  shrink  from  the  bottom  when  a  conversation  has  been  completely  validated, 
which  requires  discard  of  the  old  values.  In  normal  situation  0.e„  when  there  is  no  fault)  the  stack 
grows  in  one  direction  (when  the  old  values  of  non-local  variables  are  saved  in  the  stack)  and 
shrinks  from  the  other  direction  (when  the  saved  old  values  are  discarded  from  the  stack). 
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Therefore,  this  type  of  stack  can  be  implemented  as  a  "circular"  stack,  i.e.,  a  stack  with  two 
pointers,  one  for  the  "stack_top"  and  one  for  "stack_base". 

when  the  process  enters  the  conversation  the  current  stack_top  (which  becomes  the  stack_base 
of  this  conversation)  is  saved  in  the  conversation  record  The  entry  for  saving  this  pointer  is 
shown  as  “pointer  to  the  recovery  cache"  in  Figure  6.  When  the  process  has  to  roll  back  to  the 
conversation  which  has  failed  or  been  nullified,  the  values  of  non-local  variables  saved  in  the 
region  defined  by  the  current  stackjop  and  the  stack-base  saved  in  the  conversation  record  are 
restored  If  the  same  variables  appear  more  than  once  then  the  oldest  values  should  be  restored. 

In  the  case  of  nested  conversations  (i.e.,  level-1  or  lower  level  conversations),  even  after  a 
nested  conversation  is  completely  validated  within  its  parent  conversation,  the  values  of  the  non¬ 
local  variables  which  have  been  modified  within  the  nested  conversation  should  be  kept  until  its 
parent  conversation  becomes  completely  validated.  In  other  words,  the  segment  which  belongs  to 
the  nested  conversation  in  the  recovery  cache  stack  gets  merged  into  the  segment  belonging  to  the 
parent  conversation.  When  two  stack  segments  get  merged  into  one  the  same  variables  may  appear 
twice,  i.e.,  one  in  the  segment  of  the  nested  conversation  and  one  in  the  segment  of  the  parent 
conversation.  There  are  two  approaches  to  handling  this  problem.  First,  we  discard  the  useless 
ones,  i.e.,  the  younger  ones,  immediately.  Second,  instead  of  discarding  those  immediately,  we 
keep  as  they  are  in  the  stack  until  the  whole  segment  is  removed  from  the  stack.  If  the  restoration 
is  needed  (due  to  rollback)  the  younger  ones  are  ignored.  Although  the  first  approach  saves  some 
memory  space,  the  run-time  overhead  is  higher  than  the  second  approach.  Therefore,  the  second 
approach  seems  more  suitable  for  real-time  applications. 

In  Figure  8.a,  CONV1  and  CONV3  are  level-0  conversations  and  CONV2  is  a  nested  (lcvel-1) 
conversation  within  CONV1.  Suppose  that  in  Process  B 

(1)  non-local  variables  p,  q,  and  s  are  assigned  new  values  within  CONV1; 

(2)  non-local  variables  q  and  r  are  assigned  new  values  within  CONV2; 

(3)  non-local  variables  r  and  t  are  assigned  new  values  after  completion  of  CONV1  and  before 
initiation  of  CONV3;  and 

(4)  non-local  variables  q  and  u  are  assigned  new  values  within  CONV3. 

Figure  8.b  shows  how  the  recovery  cache  stack  is  managed  at  run-time  in  Process  B.  The 
stack  grows  in  the  upward  direction.  The  left  column  is  for  variable  names  and  the  right  column  is 
for  saved  values. 

(bl)  Initially  both  the  stack_top  and  stack_base  point  to  the  bottom  of  the  stack. 
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(b2)  Process  B  is  about  to  enter  CONV2. 

(b3)  Process  B  is  about  to  leave  CONV1  (assuming  that  CONV2  has  not  been  completely 
validated.) 

(b4)  Process  B  is  about  to  enter  CONV3.  (CONV2  still  has  not  been  completely  validated.) 

(b5)  Process  A  has  completed  CONV2.  Therefore,  CONV2  has  become  completely  validated 
within  CONV1.  (If  Process  A  has  failed  in  CONV2  then  the  values  of  q,  r,  s  arid  t  should  be 
restored.  Since  r  appears  twice  the  older  one,  4  in  this  example,  is  restored.) 

(b6)  Process  A  has  completed  CONV1  thereby  making  CONV1  completely  validated.  (Variables  q 
and  u  have  been  modified  within  CONV3.) 

(b7)  Processes  B  and  C  have  completed  CONV3  thereby  making  it  completely  validated. 


CONV1 


Figure  8.a.  An  example  of  an  asynchronously  exited  conversation. 


Stack.base  Stack.basc 


(M)  (b5) 


Stack_top  Stack_top 


m  m 


Figure  8.b.  Snap  shots  of  the  recovery  cache  stack  in  Process  B  of  Figure  8. 


2.4  Discussion 


The  asynchronously  exited  approach  increases  the  performance  at  the  cost  of  implementation 
complexity.  The  process  must  keep  the  history  information  until  the  conversation  is  completely 
validated.  As  discussed  in  the  previous  section,  run-time  overhead  due  to  handling  of  conversation 
records  and  recovery  cache  stacks  would  increase  rapidly  as  the  lookahead  level  increases. 
Moreover,  in  order  to  support  fast  rollback,  it  is  necessary  to  incorporate  the  interrupt  mechanism 
in  the  system.  That  is,  when  the  10  handler  receives  a  failure  or  rollback  message,  it  immediately 
interrupts  the  corresponding  process  to  minimize  die  waste  of  time.  Therefore,  the  one-  or  two- 
conversation  lookahead  strategy  seems  the  most  practical  in  a  wide  range  of  applications.  (Also, 
analytic  study  results  showed  that  the  incremental  performance  gain  expected  when  changing  from 
the  one-conversation  lookahead  strategy  to  the  two-conversation  lookahead  strategy  would  be 
relatively  insignificant  in  comparison  to  the  incremental  gain  expected  from  the  change  from  the 
synchronous  exit  strategy  to  the  one-conversation  lookahead  strategy  [Kim89].) 


3.  Conversation  Acceptance  Test 


This  section  describes  three  different  major  approaches  to  execution  of  the  conversation 
acceptance  test  (CAT):  centralized  CAT,  decentralized  CAT,  and  semi<entr?,ized  CAT. 
Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  approach  are  discussed. 

3.1  Centralized  CAT 

In  this  approach  only  one  designated  participant,  named  "head"  participant,  contains  the 
complete  CAT  routine.  Therefore,  the  head  participant  executes  the  CAT  when  all  the  participants 
have  finished  their  execution  of  try  blocks  and  then  broadcasts  the  CAT  result  to  other  participants. 
Since  the  code  that  in.  ■  ements  the  CAT  is  not  scattered  among  the  participant  processes  this  ap¬ 
proach  has  an  advantage  of  not  requiring  the  decomposition  of  the  CAT  routine.  This  property  is 
valuable  where  the  CAT  is  designed  as  a  single  function. 

In  the  centralized  CAT  approach,  it  is  possible  to  designate  the  head  participant  in  two  ways: 
statically  and  dynamically.  With  static  designation,  the  predetermined  head  participant  executes  the 
CAT.  With  dynamic  designation,  on  the  other  hand,  the  last  participant  that  completes  the 
conversation  task  executes  the  CAT.  Under  the  synchronous  exit  approach  the  effect  of  a  choice 
between  static  and  dynamic  designations  is  relatively  insignificant  since  all  other  participants 
should  wait  until  the  last  participant  completes  the  conversation  task.  However,  in  the  case  of 
allowing  asynchronous  exits  the  dynamic  designation  approach  generally  performs  better  than  the 
static  designation  approach.  This  is  because  under  the  static  approach  some  extra  work  is  required 
for  the  last  participant  to  inform  the  head  participant  of  completion  of  the  conversation  task. 
Nevertheless,  the  static  approach  seems  more  practical  in  the  sense  that  it  is  easier  to  debug  and 
monitor  the  system. 

The  total  number  of  messages  needed  for  CAT  under  this  approach  is  N  where  the  number  of 
participants  in  the  conversation  is  N.  (In  fact,  this  number  is  the  same  for  all  three  CAT  execution 
approaches  as  will  be  shown  in  the  following  sections.  However,  the  messages  communicated 
under  the  three  approaches  are  different  in  length  and  number  of  destination  processes.)  In  this 
approach,  N-l  messages  out  of  the  N  messages  would  be  of  a  sizable  type  because  the  messages 
include  the  values  of  the  variables  needed  for  CAT.  Therefore,  the  centralized  approach  may  lead 
to  relatively  large  communication  overhead  due  to  these  sizable  messages  from  the  participants  to 
the  head  participant.  Another  factor  to  consider  in  using  this  approach  is  that  the  malfunctioning  of 


the  head  participant  process  causes  the  loss  of  the  entire  CAT  function.  Various  ways  to  avoid 
such  a  loss  of  the  CAT  function  are  conceivable  but  they  all  represent  additional  costs. 

3.2  Decentralized  CAT 

In  this  approach  each  participant  performs  its  own  acceptance  test,  and  the  participants 
exchange  their  results  with  each  other.  Therefore,  every  process  receives  the  results  of  other 
participants  and  figures  out  by  itself  the  result  of  the  "non-local"  acceptance  test. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  this  approach  is  that  all  participants  have  the  symmetric  structure. 
This  makes  it  simple  to  implement.  However,  decomposition  of  the  CAT  function  is  sometimes  a 
costly  burden  on  the  programmer.  Although  automated  decomposition  is  conceivable,  its 
practicality  requires  further  study.  Also,  all  N  messages  needed  for  CAT  are  broadcast  messages, 
i.e.,  each  message  has  N  destination  processes  including  the  sender  itself.  Therefore,  if  an 
efficient  broadcasting  channel  is  not  available,  the  number  of  CAT-related  messages  exchanged 
among  participants  may  become  very  large,  although  each  message  will  be  short.  (That  is,  the 
messages  include  "pass"  or  "fail"  information  only.)  Therefore,  in  such  an  environment  the 
communication  cost  becomes  very  high. 

3.3  Semi-centralized  CAT 

This  approach  compromises  the  above  two  approaches  in  such  a  way  that  the  "local" 
acceptance  test  is  done  by  each  participant  and  the  "non-local"  CAT  result  is  determined  by  the 
head  participant  That  is,  each  participant  performs  its  own  acceptance  test  and  sends  the  result  to 
the  head  participant.  The  head  participant  judges  the  success  or  failure  of  the  CAT  depending  upon 
whether  all  the  reports  received  are  success  reports  or  not  and  then  broadcasts  the  CAT  result.  In 
order  to  facilitate  speedy  recovery  this  approach  should  be  implemented  whenever  possible  in  such 
a  way  that  a  failure  report  of  a  participant  is  made  in  a  broadcast  form  so  that  all  participants  may 
begin  their  rollback  actions  immediately.  The  main  advantage  of  this  approach  is  the  small 
communication  overhead;  all  N  messages  are  short  messages  and  among  them  N-l  messages  are 
one-to-one  messages.  The  semi-centralized  approach,  however,  shares  one  deficiency  with  the 
decentralized  CAT  approach.  That  is,  it  is  necessary  to  decompose  the  CAT  function. 

3.4  Discussion 

Table  1  summarizes  the  number  of  messages  needed  for  CAT  under  each  approach.  As 
discussed  in  the  previous  sections  the  total  number  of  messages  is  the  same  for  all  three  cases,  but 
the  messages  communicated  under  the  three  approaches  are  different  in  length  and  number  of  des- 
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tination  processes.  For  example,  as  mentioned  earlier,  the  messages  from  the  participants  to  the 

head  participant  under  the  centralized  CAT  approach  are  of  the  sizabb  type  because  the  messages  j 

include  the  values  of  the  variables  needed  for  CAT .  On  the  other  hand,  the  CAT-related  messages 

wimVd  in  the  semi-centralized  and  decentralized  CAT  approaches  include  "pass"  or  "fail" 

information  only.  Therefore,  the  size  of  each  message  is  very  short  and  fixed.  Nevertheless,  all 

the  messages  in  the  decentralized  CAT  approach  need  to  be  broadcast  whereas  in  the  centralized  | 

and  semi-centralized  CAT  approaches  only  one  message  (the  non-local  CAT  result  message 

broadcast  by  the  head  participant)  needs  to  be.  It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  semi- 

centralized  CAT  approach  is  the  best  in  terms  of  message  traffic. 

i 


Policy 

Message  type 

Centralized 

— 

Decentralized 

Semi- 

centralized 

Total  number  of 
messages  for  CAT 

(N  -  l)(s) 

+  l(sn) 

N(sn) 

(N - 1)0) 

+  l(sn) 

one-to-one  large*  messages  0) 

•  N- 1 

one-to-one  small  messages  (s) 

N  - 1 

one-to-n  small  messages  (sn) 

1 

N 

1 

Maximum  number  of  CAT- 
related  messages  from/to 
a  participant 

2 

N 

2 

Head  participant  case 

N 

N 

Number  of  participant  =  N 

1:  long  message  | 

s:  short  message 

sn:  short,  broadcast  message 

*  This  message  contains  the  values  of  the  variables  needed  for  CAT. 


Table  1.  Comparison  in  number  of  messages  for  CAT. 


\ 


In  contrast  to  the  decentralized  or  semi-centralized  CAT  approach,  the  centralized  CAT 
approach  does  not  require  any  local  acceptance  test  to  be  done  by  each  participant.  This  possibly  ( 

degrades  detection  and  recovery  performance  because  the  CAT  is  not  evaluated  until  all  the 


< 


participants  complete  the  conversation  tasks.  Under  the  decentralized  or  semi-centralized  CAT 
approach,  it  is  possible  to  have  participants  abandon  the  conversation  tasks  if  one  of  the  par¬ 
ticipants  has  failed  in  its  local  acceptance  test  This  reduces  unnecessary  computation  time 
although  the  amount  of  gain  is  highly  application-dependent  The  relatively  high  fault  latency 
associated  with  the  centralized  CAT  approach  can  be  a  serious  drawback  in  many  safety-critical 
applications  such  as  that  to  be  discussed  in  Section  6. 

The  choice  should  also  be  made  based  on  the  following  two  factors:  (1)  characteristics  of  the 
application  program  such  as  process  structure,  reliability  consideration,  etc.,  and  (2)  characteristics 
of  the  communication  system  such  as  network  topology,  communication  medium,  and  protocol 
used.  Also,  the  conversation  structuring  scheme  used  by  the  program  designer  favors  a  certain 
CAT  execution  approach.  This  will  be  further  elaborated  in  Sections  4  and  5. 


4.  Implementation  of  the  NLRB  Scheme  in  Message-based  DCS’s 


This  and  the  next  sections  describe  how  some  structuring  schemes  used  by  the  program 

/ 

designer  and  the  execution  approaches  discussed  in  preceding  sections  can  be  used  in  combinations 
in  implementing  conversations  in  message-based  DCS's.  The  structuring  schemes  selected  for 
discussion  in  this  paper  are  the  Name-Linked  Recovery  Block  (NLRB)  scheme  and  the  Abstract 
Data  Type  (APT-)  Conversation  scheme  described  in  [Kim82,Rus79]. 

Message-based  DCS’s  considered  in  these  two  sections  have  the  following  characteristics: 

(1)  Each  node  contains  a  processor,  a  local  memory,  and  an  10  handler. 

(2)  Each  node  runs  one  or  more  software  processes. 

(3)  Communication  between  processes  in  different  nodes  is  done  through  a  bus  with  the  aid  of  10 
handlers.  (Broadcasting  is  facilitated). 

(4)  The  10  handler  in  the  destination  node  receives  and  puts  a  message  into  the  mailbox  of  the 
destination  process. 

4.1  NLRB  scheme 

The  basic  idea  of  the  NLRB  scheme  is  to  extend  the  recovery  block  (RB)  construct  with  a 
conversation  identifier  field  as  follows  [Kim82,Rus79]: 

[  conv  C:] 
ensure  T 

by  B1 

else  by  B2 

•  •  • 

else  by  Bn 

else  error 

where  C  is  the  conversation  identifier,  T  the  acceptance  test,  and  Bi,  l<i<n,  the  try  blocks.  The  set 
of  name-linked  RB’s,  each  executed  by  a  different  process  but  having  the  same  conversation, 
identifier,  compose  a  conversation  construct 

Although  this  scheme  has  several  deficiencies  as  pointed  out  in  [Kim82],  the  scheme  is 
believed  to  be  suitable  in  some  distributed  environments  for  the  following  reason.  In  some 
message-based  DCS's,  nodes  are  geographically  dispersed.  It  is  very  likely  that  in  such 
application  environments  processes  on  different  nodes  are  designed  largely  independently.  In  such 
an  environment  the  NLRB  scheme  is  more  natural  for  use  than  other  schemes  such  as  the  ADT- 
conversation  scheme  [Kim82]. 


4.2  Syntax  adopted  and  message  format 


The  following  syntax  is  an  extension  of  the  original  NLRB  syntax  and  the  extended  pan  is  the 


"participant"  field. 

fconv  C:] 

participants 

PROCA,  PROCB 

ensure 

T 

by 

B1 

else  by 

B2 

•  •  • 

/  else  by 
else  error 

Bn 

where  PROCA,  PROCB, ...  are  the  process  ids  of  fhe  conversation  participants.  (Each  process 
has  a  unique  process  id  in  the  system.) 

In  the  following  subsections,  execution  of  NLRB's  under  the  two  different  exit  control 
approaches  and  the  two  different  CAT  execution  approaches,  semi-centralized  and  decentralized, 
are  considered.  The  centralized  CAT  approach  was  not  considered  because  each  participant  of  the 
NLRB  conversation  is  designed  to  have  its  own  acceptance  test  routine  and  placing  all  the 
participants'  acceptance  test  routines  in  one  node  did  not  seem  competitive  with  other  two 
approaches  in  terms  of  resulting  execution  perfotmance. 

The  generic  message  format  adopted  is  shown  in  Figure  9.  Note  that  it  is  of  a  multicast  type 
sent  to  more  than  one  destination  process.  By  doing  this  the  number  of  messages  communicated 
among  the  processes  can  be  reduced.  Messages  are  classified  largely  into  two  types:  normal 
message  and  CAT  result  message.  In  the  case  of  a  CAT  result  message,  the  data  field  is  empty. 

As  will  be  shown  in  the  following  subsections,  different  types  of  CAT  result  messages  are  re¬ 
quired  for  different  implementations. 

4.3  Approach  N1  for  execution  of  NLRB's:  Synchronous  exit  and  semi-centralized  CAT  execution 

Under  the  synchronous  exit  approach,  history  logging  is  not  necessary  because  a  participant 
can  exit  the  conversation  only  when  all  the  participants  pass  their  acceptance  tests.  Therefore,  its 
implementation  is  relatively  simple. 

The  types  of  CAT  result  messages  used  in  this  execution  approach  are  as  follows: 

(1)  success  notice  (SU):  This  message  is  sent  to  the  head  participant  when  the  participant  has 
passed  its  local  acceptance  test 
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ML 

T 

N 

D 

S 

Data 

EOM 

ML:  message  length  in  number  of  bytes  (2  bytes) 

T:  message  type  (1  byte) 

N:  number  of  destination  process  (1  byte) 

D:  destination  process  id's  (1  bytes  per  each  destination) 

S:  source  process  id  (1  byte) 

Data:  contents  (m  bytes) 

BOM:  end  of  message  (2  bytes) 


Figure  9.  Message  format. 

(2)  failure  notice  (FA):  This  message  is  sent  to  the  head  participant  when  the  participant  has  failed 
in  its  local  acceptance  test. 

(3)  non-local  success  notice  (GS):  This  message  is  broadcast  when  the  head  participant  has 
concluded  the  CAT  to  be  a  success. 

(4)  non-local  failure  notice  (GF):  This  message  is  broadcast  when  the  head  participant  has 
concluded  the  CAT  to  be  a  failure. 

In  normal  cases  (i.e.,  when  there  is  no  fault)  N  messages  are  needed  for  each  conversation 
where  the  number  of  the  participants  is  N;  those  are  N-l  SU  messages  from  the  participants  to  the 
head  participant  and  one  GS  message  from  the  head  participant  to  others.  For  example,  if  there  are 
six  participants  in  a  conversation,  six  messages  are  needed  for  each  conversation:  five  one-to-one 
messages  are  8  bytes-long  each  and  one  broadcast  message  is  12  bytes-long  (because  this 
broadcast  message  has  five  destinations).  If  the  head  participant  receives  an  FA  message,  it 
immediately  notifies  other  participants  by  broadcasting  the  GF  message  and  then  all  participants 
should  roll  back.  Therefore,  in  order  to  minimize  the  recovery  time  it  is  desirable  to  incorporate  an 
interrupt  mechanism  for  receiving  an  FA  or  GF  message. 

4.4  Approach  N2  for  execution  of  NLRB’s:  Synchronous  exit  and  decentralized  CAT  execution 

The  execution  approach  is  almost  the  same  as  the  previous  one  (Approach  Nl).  As  mentioned 
earlier,  however,  there  is  no  head  participant  with  the  decentralized  CAT  approach.  The  success  or 
failure  notice  from  each  participant  is  broadcast  to  all  other  participant  processes.  Therefore,  in 
normal  cases  N  SU  messages  are  needed  for  each  conversation.  For  example,  with  six  participants 
six  broadcast  messages  are  needed  and  each  message  is  12  bytes-long.  Upon  receiving  an  FA 
message  the  participant  rolls  back  for  retry.  Besides  the  SU  and  FA  messages,  no  other  types  of 
CAT  result  messages  are  required. 
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4.5  Approach  N3  for  execution  of  NLRB's:  Asynchronous  exit  and  semi-centralized  CAT 
execution 

As  discussed  in  Section  2,  implementation  of  asynchronously  exited  conversations  is  much 
more  costly.  Also,  many  more  types  of  CAT  result  messages  are  needed  than  in  the  case  of  the 
synchronous  exit: 

(1)  complete  local  validation  notice  (CV):  This  message  is  sent  to  the  head  participant  when  a 
process  that  is  in  the  irrevocable  state  has  passed  its  acceptance  test 

(2)  partial  local  validation  notice  (PV):  This  message  is  sent  to  the  head  participant  when  a 
revocable  process  has  passed  us  acceptance  test 

(3)  failure  notice  (FA):  This  message  is  sent  to  the  head  participant  when  a  process  has  failed  in  its 
acceptance  test 

(4)  non-local  success  notice  (GS):  This  message  is  broadcast  when  the  head  participant  has 
concluded  the  CAT  to  be  a  success.  That  is,  the  conversation  is  completely  validated. 

(5)  non-local  failure  notice  (GF):  This  message  is  broadcast  when  the  head  participant  has 
concluded  the  CAT  to  be  a  failure. 

(6)  rollback  notice  (RO):  This  message  is  sent  to/from  the  head  participant  of  a  conversation  when 
a  participant  process  learns  that  the  conversation  which  it  participated  in  earlier  has  become  a 
failure. 

(Note:  The  PV  message  is  not  an  absolute  necessity.  However,  it  is  believed  that  the  PV  message 
is  helpful  in  implementing  and  testing  the  system.) 

Figure  10  shows  two  different  execution  scenarios  under  N3.  Process  A  is  the  head 
participant  of  CONV1  and  Process  C  is  the  head  participant  of  CONV2.  In  both  scenarios 
Processes  B  and  C  complete  CONV2  with  no  failure  before  Process  A  completes  CONV1. 
Therefore,  CONV2  is  not  completely  validated  until  CONV1  is  since  CONV1  is  logically  before 
CONV2.  In  the  first  scenario  (shown  in  Figure  lO.a),  by  the  time  Process  A  passes  CAT  of 
CONV1  both  CONV1  and  CONV2  become  completely  validated.  Consequently,  in  Process  B  the 
conversation  records  for  CONV1  and  CONV2  are  removed.  In  the  second  scenario  (shown  in 
Figure  lO.b),  on  the  other  hand.  Process  A  fails  at  (4),  which  results  in  CONV2  being  nullified 
since  Process  B  has  to  roll  back  to  the  recovery  line  of  CONV1.  Process  B  sends  the  RO  message 
to  Process  C  (which  is  the  head  participant  of  CONV2)  and  retries  CONV1  with  the  next  alternate 
try  block.  Later,  Processes  B  and  C  are  allowed  to  use  their  primary  try  blocks  when  they  reenter 
CONV2. 
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History 

(1) B  passes  CAT  of  CONV1 

(2)  C  passes  CAT  of  CONV2 

(3)  B  passes  CAT  of  CONV2 

(4)  A  passes  CAT  of  CONV1 


Figure  lO.a.  Asynchronously  exited  conversation:  Scenario  I. 


History 

(1) B  passes  CAT  of  CONVl 

(2)  C  passes  CAT  of  CONV2 

(3)  B  passes  CAT  of  CONV2 

(4)  A  fails  CAT  of  CONVl 


Message 


B~>A:  CV(CONVl) 

B-->C:  PV(OONV2) 
A->B:  FA(CONVl) 
B->C:  RO(CONV2) 
C->B:  RO(CONV2) 


CONVl  CONV2 


og 

-- 

Og 

Og 

Og 

pv 

sf 

pv 

sf 

nu 

sf 

nu 

Figure  lO.b.  Asynchronously  exited  conversation:  Scenario  II. 


By  allowing  asynchronous  exit  the  number  of  messages  needed  for  each  conversation  may 
increase.  That  is,  in  normal  cases  the  participants  exchange  N-l  CV  messages,  one  GS  message, 
and  up  to  N-l  PV  messages.  For  example,  if  there  are  six  participants,  five  CV  messages  arc  8 
bytes-long  each,  one  GT  message  is  12  bytes-long,  and  each  PV  message  is  8  bytes-long.  The 
number  of  PV  messages  needed  depends  on  the  number  of  revocable  processes  in  the  participants 
of  the  conversation.  This  extra  overhead  may  become  serious  as  the  lookahead  levels  increase. 

4.6  Approach  N4  for  execution  of  NLRB's:  Asynchronous  exit  and  decentralized  CAT  execution 

This  execution  approach  is  almost  the  same  as  the  previous  case.  Since  there  is  no  head 
participant  under  the  decentralized  CAT  approach,  the  result  of  the  non-local  acceptance  test  is  not 
broadcast.  Consequently,  GS  and  GF  messages  are  not  required.  In  normal  cases  N  CV 
messages  (and  up  to  N  PV  messages)  are  broadcast  Therefore,  with  six  participants  all  six  CV 
messages  are  12  bytes-long.  Each  PV  or  RO  message  is  also  12  bytes-long. 

4.7  Discussion 

As  expected,  asynchronously  exited  conversations  require  more  messages  than  synchronously 
exited  conversations,  although  the  overhead  does  not  seem  serious  with  one  or  two-conversation 
lookahead.  The  message  traffic  incurred  under  the  semi -centralize.!  CAT  approach  and  that  under 
the  decentralized  CAT  approach  are  almost  the  same.  However,  the  load  on  each  participant  (due 
to  incoming  and  outgoing  messages)  in  the  decentralized  CAT  approach  is  higher  than  that  in  the 
semi-centralized  CAT  approach  as  shown  in  Table  1.  The  difference  becomes  larger  as  the  number 
of  participants  increases. 

We  did  not  examine  the  centralized  CAT  execution  cases  closely  in  this  section  since  the 
NLRB  scheme  is  most  likely  applicable  to  "loosely  coupled"  network  environments  where 
processes  on  different  nodes  are  designed  largely  independently.  Consequently,  the  CAT 
execution  by  one  process/node  is  not  natural  in  such  environments.  Moreover,  the  centralized 
CAT  approach  requires  long  messages  which  may  result  in  too  much  communication  overhead  in 
loosely  coupled  network  environments.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  apply  the  implementation 
strategies  of  the  centralized  CAT  approach  which  will  be  discussed  for  the  case  of  ADT- 
Conversation  in  Section  5  to  the  NLRB  scheme. 
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5.  Implementation  of  the  ADT-Conversation  Scheme  in  Message-Based  DCS's  . 
5. 1 ADT -Conversation  scheme 

The  Abstract  Data  Type  (ADT-)  Conversation  scheme  was  proposed  to  remedy  the 
shortcomings  of  the  NLRB  scheme  [Kim82],  which  stems  from  the  scattered  appearance  of  the 
constituent  RB's  of  a  conversation  structure  in  the  program  text  In  the  ADT-Conversation 
scheme,  the  conversation  construct  is  structured  in  the  form  of  an  abstract  data  type. 

A  possible  syntactic  structure  is  shown  in  Figure  1 1.  The  participant  enters  a  conversation  by 
calling  a  procedure,  say  CONV.PROCA,  of  which  the  name  and  the  formal  parameters  are  listed  in 
the  participant  area.  The  role  of  CO  (conversation  object)  in  the  figure  is  to  facilitate  interprocess 
communication  within  the  associated  conversation.  In  other  words,  CO  is  accessible  only  within 
the  conversation.  This  prevents  information  smuggling  by  a  process  participating  in  the  con¬ 
versation. 

Basically,  there  are  two  options  in  executing  the  CAT.  One  is  to  decompose  the  CAT  into 
segments,  each  executed  by  a  different  participating  process.  The  other  is  to  have  one  process 
execute  the  entire  CAT  after  all  the  participating  processes  have  completed  their  executions  of 
conversation  tasks.  Once  the  code  for  the  CAT  is  decomposed  (i.e.,  the  first  option  is  adopted), 
the  non-local  acceptance  test  is  done  with  either  the  decentralized  or  semi-centralized  approach. 

The  implementation  strategies  for  these  cases  should  be  the  same  as  those  discussed  in  the  previous 
section  (i.e.,  NLRB  scheme  cases).  Therefore,  in  the  following  subsections  5.3  and  5.4  strategies 
for  implementing  the  ADT-Conversation  scheme  with  centralized  CAT  approach  in  combination 
with  either  the  synchronous  or  the  asynchronous  exit  approach  are  discussed. 

5.2  Syntax  adopted  and  message  format 

The  syntax  given  in  Figure  1 1  can  be  incorporated  into  roost  of  the  target  implementation 
languages,  although  some  variations  are  possible.  The  ADT-Conversation  incorporated  into  Path 
Pascal  [Kol80]  was  implemented  by  the  authors  [Kim85],  The  same  message  format  given  in  the 
previous  section  (Figure  9)  is  used  here  again. 


type  C  =  conversation 


<const  &  type  declaration  "can  declare  nested  conversation" 

participants 

PR  OCA  ( "formal  parameters" ); 

PROCB  (  .  ); 


var 

(X):  c-object-type;  "conversation  object  declaration" 


<CAT  function  declaration>  "conversation  acceptance  test" 

procedures  &  functions  declaradon> 


ensure  CAT 


by  begin 

"prirm  y  intn-actinp  session" 

PROCA:  begin ... 

...  end\ 

PROCB:  begin ... 

...  em  \ 

end\ 

elseby  begin 

"alternate  interacting  „ 

PROCA:  begin ... 

...  end-, 

PROCB:  begin ... 

...  end-, 

end, 


elseerror 

endconversation; 


Figure  11.  ADT  Ccn  ersation. 


5.3  Approach  A1  for  execution  of  ADT-Conversations:  Synchronous  exit  and  centralized  CAT 
execution 

In  the  centralized  CAT  approach,  only  one  participant  executes  the  acceptance  test  and 
broadcasts  the  result.  Therefore,  only  two  types  of  CAT  result  messages  are  needed  since  no  local 
acceptance  test  is  done  by  the  participant 

(1)  non-local  success  notice  (GS):  This  message  is  broadcast  when  the  CAT  has  succeeded. 

(2)  non-local  failure  notice  (GF):  This  message  is  broadcast  when  the  CAT  has  failed. 
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However,  as  discussed  in  Section  3,  the  participants  send  the  values  of  the  variables  needed 
for  CAT  to  the  head  participant.  Since  these  messages  are  longer  than  simple  "pass"  or  "fail" 
messages  the  communication  overhead  of  this  approach  is  higher  than  other  approaches.  For 
example,  suppose  that  there  are  six  participants,  including  the  head  participant  which  executes 
CAT,  and  each  participant  provides  50  bytes  data  for  CAT  execution.  Then  each  conversation 
requires  five  58  bytes-long  messages  and  one  12  bytes-long  message.  Moreover,  in  general, 
recovery  time  under  this  approach  is  longer  than  under  the  others  because  CAT  cannot  be 
performed  until  all  participants  complete  the  conversation  tasks  and  provide  information  needed  for 
CAT.  (Under  the  decentralized  or  semi-centralized  CAT  approach  it  is  possible  to  have  the 
participants  abandon  their  conversation  tasks  if  one  participant  has  failed  in  its  local  acceptance 
test.) 

5.4  Approach  A2  for  execution  of  ADT-Conversations:  Asynchronous  exit  and  centralized  CAT 
execution 

With  asynchronous  exit  even  the  pass  of  the  CAT  does  not  make  the  conversation  completely 
validated  unless  all  the  participants  are  irrevocable.  Therefore,  the  non-local  success  notice  is 
deferred  if  there  is  at  least  one  revocable  participant.  Three  types  of  CAT  result  messages  are 
needed. 

(1)  non-local  success  notice  (GS):  This  message  is  broadcast  when  the  CAT  has  succeeded  and  all 
the  participants  are  irrevocable. 

(2)  non-local  failure  notice  (GF):  This  message  is  broadcast  when  the  CAT  has  failed. 

(3)  rollback  notice  (RO):  This  message  is  sent  to  the  head  participant  of  a  conversa'tion  (say  X) 
when  a  participant  process  learns  that  the  conversation  (say  Y)  which  it  participated  earlier  has 
become  a  failure. 

The  messages  needed  for  CAT  in  this  approach  are  basically  the  same  as  those  in  the  previous 
approach  (Approach  Al).  That  is,  in  normal  case  five  58  bytes-long  messages  and  one  12  bytes- 
long  message  are  needed  assuming  that  there  are  six  participants  and  each  participant  provides  50 
bytes  data  for  CAT  execution. 

5.5  Discussion 

The  ADT-Conversation  scheme  has  a  number  of  advantages  over  the  NLRB  scheme.  Among 
o tilers,  (1)  each  interacting  session  is  presented  as  a  single  unit  in  the  program  text  and  thus  easier 
to  read  and  (2)  it  is  not  necessary  to  decompose  the  CAT  into  distributed  routines  of  which 
collective  effect  is  generally  harder  to  comprehend.  Also,  all  six  implementation  approaches 
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(combinations  of  three  different  CAT  approaches  and  both  synchronous  and  asynchronous  exit 
cases)  are  applicable.  However,  it  seems  natural  to  have  the  centralized  CAT  for  the  ADT- 
Conversation  scheme  because  decomposition  of  CAT  could  be  a  costly  burden  on  the  program 
designer.  Table  2  summarizes  how  three  CAT  execution  approaches  are  applicable  to  the  NLRB 
scheme  and  the  ADT-Conversation  scheme. 


''SsVsCAT 

Scheme 

Centralized 

CAT 

Decentralized 

CAT 

Semi-centralized 

CAT 

NLNB 

less  applicable 

most  applicable 

applicable 

ADT- 

Conversation 

most  applicable 

applicable 

applicable 

Table  2.  Applicability  of  three  CAT  approaches. 


n.  Overhead 

Approach 

Type  of  messages 

Time 
overhead 
(10  psec 
fixed  time) 

Time 
overhead 
(100  psec 
fixed  time) 

Centralized  CAT 
Synchronous  Exit 
Asynchronous  Exit 

5(l-to-l)  +  l(broadcast) 
5(l-to-l)  +  1  (broadcast) 

2476  psec 
2476  psec 

30l6pscc 
3016  psec 

Decentralized  CAT 
Synchronous  Exit 
Asynchronous  Exit 

6(broadcast) 

9(broadcast) 

636  psec 

954  psec 

1176  psec 
1764  psec 

Semi-entralized  CAT 
Synchronous  Exit 
Asynchronous  Exit 

5(l-to-l)  +  1  (broadcast) 
8(l-to-l)  +  l(broadcast) 

476  psec 

698  psec 

1016  psec 
1508  psec 

♦  3  PV  messages  are  assumed  in  the  asynchronous  exit  case. 


Table  3.  Communication  overhead  of  six  implementation  approaches. 


Table  3  summarizes  the  communication  overhead  of  six  implementation  approaches 
(combination  of  three  different  CAT  approaches  and  both  synchronous  and  asynchronous  exit 
cases).  We  assume  here  that  there  are  six  participants  and  each  participant  provides  SO  bytes  data 
to  the  head  participant  in  the  case  of  the  centralized  CAT  approach.  We  also  assume  that 
transmission  speed  is  1  Msec  per  bit  (i.e.,  1  Mbps  transmission).  This  table  shows  communication 
time  overhead  of  two  different  cases:  in  one  case  the  fixed  time  overhead  for  each  communication 
is  10  Msec  and  in  the  second  case  this  overhead  is  100  Msec.  As  shown  in  the  table  the  time 
overhead  under  the  centralized  CAT  approach  is  almost  three  times  of  that  of  the  decentralized  or 
semi-centralized  CAT  approach  even  with  the  100  Msec  fixed  time  overhead.  (As  this  fixed  time 
overhead  decreases,  the  ratio  will  increase.)  It  also  shows  that  the  decentralized  CAT  approach 
requires  a  little  more  overhead  than  the  semi-centralized  CAT  approach. 
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6.  Simplified  Unmanned  Vehicle  System:  An  Example 

The  previous  sections  dealt  with  general  strategies  for  implementing  the  conversation  scheme 
into  message-based  DCS’s.  In  this  section,  a  simplified  unmanned  vehicle  system  (SUVS)  is  used 
to  illustrate  the  conversation  implementation  strategies. 

6.1  Scenario 

The  SUVS  consists  of  three  different  sets  of  tasks,  i.e.,  sensor  tasks  (or  sensors),  analyzer 
tasks  (or  analyzers),  and  actuator  tasks  (or  actuators). 

(1)  Sensors  are  input  devices  such  as  speed  meter,  engine  thermometer,  direction  indicator,  vision 
sensor,  and  road  surface  sensor.  They  periodically  provide  data  to  the  analyzer  tasks. 

(2)  Analyzers  process  sensor  data  and  include  speed  analyzer,  direction  analyzer,  vision  analyzer, 
and  surface  analyzer.  They  make  decisions  which  are  forwarded  to  the  actuators.  They  also 
exchange  information  among  themselves. 

(3)  Actuators  are  output  devices  such  as  brake,  accelerator,  handle,  and  camera  handlers.  They 
receive  commands  from  the  analyzers  and  cause  the  controlled  objects  to  change  their  states. 

The  information  flow  among  these  tasks  is.  shown  in  Figure  12.  In  the  following  subsection 
we  illustrate  the  strategies  for  incorporation  of  the  conversation  scheme  into  the  system.  Our 
discussion  focuses  on  the  implementation  of  the  analyzer  tasks. 

6.2  Implementation  strategies 

6.2.1  System  architecture 

A  bus-structured  computer  network,  as  shown  in  Figure  13,  is  assumed  for  this 
implementation.  Each  node  has  its  own  local  memory  and  database  which  runs  a  single  analyzer 
task.  Tasks  communicate  with  each  other  via  message  passing.  Nodes  are  also  connected  to 
sensors  and  actuators. 

6.2.2  Incorporation  of  the  conversation  scheme 

In  order  to  incorporate  conversations  into  a  real  system,  the  characteristics  of  the  system  On 
terms  of  interaction  among  tasks)  should  be  carefully  analyzed.  This  SUVS  has  the  following 
characteristics.  First,  the  decision  made  by  one  analyzer  affects  the  decision  of  other  analyzer(s). 
For  example,  before  the  direction  of  a  car  is  changed,  the  speed  may  have  to  be  reduced,  if  the 
current  speed  is  too  fast  This  means  that  the  direction  analyzer  has  to  cooperate  with  the  speed 
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Figure  12.  Information  flow  of  Simplified  Unmanned  Vehicle  System  (SUVS). 


Figure  13.  Computer  network  to  implement  the  SUVS. 


t 
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analyzer.  Second,  the  actions  taken  by  the  actuators  are  not  revocable.  There  may  be  cases  where 
we  cannot  compensate  or  change,  even  if  we  find  a  mistake  immediately  after  an  action  was  done. 
TVrrfone.  the  output  actions  should  be  very  carefully  taken.  Finally,  any  decision  should  be  made 
within  a  specified  time  under  all  circumstances.  (Otherwise,  the  effect  is  the  same  -ts  driving  a  car 
while  sleeping.) 

The  above  three  characteristics  requires  cooperation  among  the  analyzer  tasks  to  properly 
control  the  real-time  response  of  the  system.  Therefore,  the  following  conversation  structure 
seems  useful. 

(1)  Four  analyzer  tasks,  i.r.,  speed,  direction,  vision,  and  surface  analyzers,  cooperate  (i.e., 
exchange  information  and  preliminary  decisions)  to  make  decisions  on  any  action. 

(2)  Output  (to  actuators)  is  made  only  when  all  of  the  analyzer  tasks  agree  that  the  system  is  in  a 
safe  state. 

(3)  Upon  disagreement,  try  again  with  the  alternate  algorithms  provided. 

(4)  If  they  don't  reach  any  final  agreement  within  a  specified  time  or  they  have  failed  in  all  alternate 
algorithms,  the  system  goes  into  an  emergency  mode  and  tries  to  stop  the  car  in  the  safest  and 
fastest  way. 

The  conceptual  conversation  structure  and  possible  information  exchanged  among  tasks  are 
shown  in  Figure  14.  Note  that  the  preliminary  decisions  made  by  the  tasks  are  broadcast  so  that 
this  information  may  be  used  for  the  conversation  acceptance  test  The  acceptability  criteria  may 
include 

(1)  whether  the  decisions  made  by  the  speed  analyzer  and  the  direction  analyzer  conflict  with  each 
other, 

(2)  whether  the  decision  made  by  the  vision  analyzer  conflicts  with  the  request  made  by  the  speed 
and/or  direction  analyzer,  and 

(3)  whether  the  analyzers  have  made  decisions  based  on  correct  information. 

Each  analyzer  also  needs  to  check  whether  the  current  inputs  are  consistent  with  the  outputs  made 
before.  For  example,  if  the  output  action  is  "reducing  speed",  then  we  expect  a  reduced  speed 
after  a  while.  If  the  inputs  are  not  consistent,  we  should  suspect  either  actuator  or  sensor,  or  both. 
Therefore,  an  emergency  action  is  required.  Further  details  on  the  semantics  of  this  conversation 
are  given  later  in  section  62 3. 


Speed  Direction  Vision  Surface 

Analyzer  Analyzer  Analyzer  Analyzer 


(1)  Vision  information 

(2)  Surface  information 

(3)  Acceleration  information 

(4)  Momentum  information 

(5)  Request  for  more  information  needed 

(6)  Response  on  request 

(7)  preliminary  decisions 


Figure  14.  Conceptual  conversation  structure  and  information 
exchange  among  the  tasks. 


6.2.3  Exit  Control 


Intuitively,  the  synchronously  exited  conversation  scheme  is  suitable  for  the  conversation 
sketched  in  the  previous  section  because  the  conversation  is  followed  by  critical  output  actions  of 
the  analyzers.  The  outputs  (to  the  actuators)  made  by  the  analyzers  are  irrevocable  and  sometimes 
critical,  thus  making  it  dangerous  to  allow  asynchronous  exit  in  most  cases. 

However,  we  may  need  to  allow  a  special  kind  of  asynchronous  exit  (i.e.,  to  send  the  output 
to  the  actuator  before  the  non-local  acceptance  test  is  done)  to  handle  an  emergency  situation.  For 
exampV  the  speed  analyzer  has  decided  to  reduce  the  speed  quickly  after  it  received  the 
informa  ion  about  an  unexpected  object  from  the  vision  analyzer  and/or  surface  analyzer.  In  such  a 
case,  all  the  analyzers  abandon  their  current  execution  and  restart  the  conversation  based  on  the 
new  information. 

6.2.4  CAT  execution 

Although  all  three  CAT  execution  approaches  (centralized,  decentralized,  and  semi-centralized) 
are  applicable,  the  decentralized  and  semi-centralized  CAT  approaches  seem  more  suitable  mainly 
because  safety  is  the  major  concern  in  this  type  of  applications  and  fast  recovery  is  very  important 
In  other  word,  the  relatively  high  fault  latency  characteristics  makes  the  centralized  CAT  approach 
less  attractive  in  this  application.  Also,  since  “fail-stop",  i.e.,  to  stop  the  car  if  the  system  does  not 
reach  any  final  agreement,  is  allowed  as  a  safe  emergency  action  in  SUVS.  it  is  beneficial  to  utilize 
a  conservative  approach  which  may  generate  more  "false  alarms"  than  other  approaches.  False 
alarms  do  little  harms  but  late  alarms  or  absence  of  necessary  alarms  can  be  catastrophic.  The 
decentralized  and  semi-cetralized  CAT  approaches  are  more  conservative  approaches  in  the  sense 
that  under  the  approaches  the  system  does  not  suffer  from  a  possible  catastrophe  due  to  abnormal 
behavior  of  the  sole  generator  of  alarms  in  the  centralized  CAT  approach,  i.e.,  the  head  participant. 
Upon  passing  their  acceptance  tests  the  analyzers  output  proper  messages  (based  on  the  decisions 
made)  to  the  actuators.  Otherwise,  all  analyzers  roll  back  and  try  again  with  alternate  try  blocks. 

In  this  kind  of  cases  there  is  generally  no  need  to  use  the  previous  input  data  (which  were  already 
used  for  the  execution)  if  the  new  input  data  are  available. 

6.2.5  The  fault-tolerant  SUVS 

In  this  subsection  we  describe  the  fault-tolerant  SUVS  (Le.,  SUVS  extended  with 
conversations)  in  more  detail.  Figure  15  depicts  the  high-level  logic  of  the  analyzer  task.  (This 
logic  is  applicable  to  all  four  analyzer  tasks.)  The  analyzer  receives  new  input  data  periodically 
(every  10  msec  in  this  illustration)  from  the  corresponding  sensor(s).  The  input  data  are  checked 
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to  sec  whether  they  are  consistent  with  the  outputs  made  before.  Then  the  data  are  exchanged 
among  the  analyzers  and  used  to  determine  the  next  outputs. 

Once  the  decision  is  made  by  the  analyzer  it  is  broadcast  to  other  analyzers.  These  preliminary 
decision  results  are  used  in  parts  of  the  CAT  performed  under  the  decentralized  (or  semi-cetralized) 
execution  approach.  The  exchanged  information  is  used  to  ensure  that  the  decisions  made  by  the 
analyzers  should  not  conflict  with  each  other.  Then  die  CAT  result  (performed  by  each  analyzer)  is 
broadcast  to  facilitate  the  non-local  acceptance  test.  If  all  have  passed  their  acceptance  tests  the 
preliminary  decisions  made  are  forwarded  to  the  actuators.  Otherwise,  the  analyzers  roll  back  and 
retry  with  the  alternate  interacting  session.  For  every  cycle  of  the  execution  the  timer  is  set.  If  a 
timeout  occurs,  an  "emergency  routine"  is  Invoked.  Once  it  is  Invoked,  normal  operation  is 
suspended  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  stop  the  car  in  the  safest  and  fastest  way. 


task  analyzer, 

every  10  msec  do  ( on  "timeout"  =>  invoke  emergency  routine; ) 
receive  input  data  from  the  sensor(s)  and  analyze  them; 

~  for  validity  and  consistency  check 
exchange  the  data  among  the  analyzers; 
make  a  decision; 

exchange  the  decisions  made  along  with  the  input  data  used  among  the  analyzers; 
perform  CAT; 

if  "pass"  =>  forward  the  decision  to  the  actuators); 
if  "fail"  =>  roll  back  and  retry; 
end  do  every ; 

end  task  analyzer; 


Figure  15.  High-level  logic  of  the  analyzer  task  in  SUVS. 


In  principle,  the  alternate  interacting  session  (i.e.,  alternate  try  blocks  of  the  analyzers)  should 
be  designed  such  that  it  may  produce  acceptable  results  for  the  cases  where  the  primary  interacting 
session  (i.e.,  primary  tty  blocks  of  the  analyzers)  fails  to  do  so.  Although  designing  efficient 
alternate  interacting  sessions  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper  (and  also  it  is  somewhat  application- 
dependent)  wc  briefly  sketch  a  systematic  approach  which,  we  believe,  is  applicable  to  this  type  of 
applications.  The  major  difference  between  the  primary  try  blocks  and  the  alternate  try  blocks  in 
SUVS  should  be  in  the  way  the  decisions  are  made.  And  those  decisions  are  made  based  on 
several  factors.  For  example,  the  speed  analyzer  makes  a  decision  based  on  current  speed,  RPM 
(revolutions  per  minute)  of  the  engine,  road  condition  (e.g.,  wet  or  dry),  curve  of  the  road,  and 
existence  of  objects  in  front  and  if  exists,  characteristics  (e.g.,  moving  speeds)  of  the  objects. 
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Therefore,  one  way  to  design  alternate  try  blocks  is  to  apply  the  decision  factors  in  different 
sequences. 

Figure  16  shows  two  different  approaches  to  designing  the  speed  analyzer  tasks.  In  Figure 
16.a  the  road  condition  is  first  examined;  then  the  curve  status  of  the  road  is  examined  and  so  on. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Figure  16.b,  the  current  speed  is  first  examined;  then  the  existence  of  an 
object  is  examined  and  so  on.  By  doing  so  we  can  systematically  produce  multiple  versions  of 
software.  Such  produced  versions  are  still  considerably  diverse  in  the  detailed  logics  used  and  also 
have  substantially  different  chances  of  encountering  overflow/underflow  conditions  due  to  the 
diversity  in  the  sequence  of  calculations  used. 

task  primary  speed  analyzer, 


-  decision  making  routine  of  the  primary  try  block 

if  road  condition  is  dry 
=>  if  the  road  is  straight 
=>  if ... 

•  •  •  • 

else  if  road  condition  is  wet  of  degree  1 
*>  if ... 

Figure  16.a.  The  primary  try  block  of  the  speed  analyzer  in  SUVS. 

task  alternate  speed  analyzer, 

•  •  •  • 

-  decision  making  routine  of  the  alternate  try  block 

if  0  <  current  speed  <*  5  mph 
=>  if  there  is  no  object  in  front 
*>  if ... 

•  •  •  • 

else  if  5  <  current  speed  <=  10 
=>  if ... 

Figure  16.b.  The  alternate  try  block  of  the  speed  analyzer  in  SUVS. 

A  major  portion  of  the  acceptance  test  in  the  SUVS  is  to  check  whether  (1)  the  decisions  are 
made  based  on  correct  information,  (2)  the  decision  made  locally  is  reasonable  with  respect  to  both 
the  recently  observed  condition  of  the  car  and  the  laws  of  physics,  and  (3)  the  decisions  do  not 
conflict  with  each  other.  The  first  part  of  the  test  (which  is  trivial  in  nature  in  comparison  to  the 


other  two  parts)  can  be  facilitated  by  sending  the  input  data  (which  were  used  to  make  decisions) 
along  with  the  preliminary  decisions  made.  For  example,  the  input  data  from  the  speed  meter  is 
initially  received  by  the  speed  analyzer  for  eveiy  cycle  of  the  execution.  This  data  is  checked  and 
then  broadcast  to  other  analyzers.  The  data  may  then  be  used  by  other  analyzers  in  reaching  certain 
preliminary  decisions.  Therefore,  in  the  first  part  of  the  CAT  the  speed  analyzer  checks  whether 
the  speed  data  received  from  other  analyzers  together  with  their  preliminary  decisions  are  exactly 
the  same  as  the  original  data  that  it  received  from  the  speed  meter  and  has  kept  since.  By  doing  so 
we  can  detect  possible  faults  due  to  communication  failure  and/or  memory  failure.  The  second  and 
more  important  part  of  the  CAT  is  largely  to  check  if  the  preliminary  local  decision  falls  within  a 
reasonable  range.  For  example,  if  the  preliminary  decision  on  the  acceleration  to  be  made  is 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  car,  clearly  a  computation  error  can  be  suspected.  Actually,  this 
reasonableness  test  of  the  local  preliminary  decision  can  be  performed  even  before  it  is  sent  to  other 
analyzers.  The  third  pan  (i.e.,  checking  the  possibility  of  conflict)  can  be  viewed  as  a  "non-local" 
logic  test  That  is,  the  decisions  made  by  the  analyzers  are  examined  to  see  if  there  is  any  conflict 
among  them.  For  example,  as  shown  in  Figure  17,  decisions  made  by  the  speed  analyzer  and  ihe 
direction  analyzer  should  not  conflict  with  each  other. 

task  analyzer, 


-  conversation  acceptance  test  (CAT) 

if  (attached  data  which  were  used  to  make  decisions  *  original  data) 
=>  if  acceleration*  =  +2  and  direction**  =  +3 

=>  if  (current  speed  <  20  mph)  and  (current  RPM  <  1000) 
=>  if .... 

*=>  CAT  is  "pass" 

=>  else  if ... 

=>  CAT  is  "fail" 


exchange  the  result  of  local  acceptance  test; 
perform  the  non-local  acceptance  test; 


*  "acceleration",  the  output  of  the  speed  analyzer,  is  an  integer  value  which  indicates 
the  acceleration  ranged  between  -3  and  +3.  (Zero  means  no  change.) 

**  "direction",  the  output  of  the  direction  analyzer,  is  an  integer  value  which 
.  indicates  the  angle  ranged  between -9  and +9.  (Zero  means  no  change.) 


Figure  17.  Conversation  acceptance  test  in  SlIVS. 


6.2.6  Run-time  support 

One  of  the  important  xun-time  functions  is  to  facilitate  efficient  and  reliable  communication 
among  tasks.  Since  tasks  run  under  tight  synchronization,  especially  for  CAT-related  messages, 
message  delay  blocks  the  execution  of  other  task(s).  This  may  lead  to  the  degradation  of  the 
system  performance  significantly.  Furthermore,  most  messages  are  time-sensitive,  ie.,  the 
validity  of  a  message  depends  on  time.  Therefore,  protocols  should  be  designed  in  such  a  way  to 
support  reliable  and  real-time  communication.  (For  real-time  communication  the  timing  behavior 
of  the  protocol  should  be  predictable.) 

The  system  should  also  handle  timeouts  associated  with  conversations  as  well  as  those  with 
protocols.  The  decision  made  by  the  analyzer  becomes  obsolete  after  a  certain  time  period.  Hence, 
absence  of  a  report  (local  acceptance  test  result)  from  a  participant  within  a  timeout  period  during 
the  CAT  execution  phase  should  be  treated  as  the  failure  of  the  CAT.  Then,  all  tasks  should  roll 
back  and  retry  with  their  alternate  try  blocks.  Finally,  as  mentioned  in  Section  4.7,  an  interrupt 
mechanism  is  required  for  fast  rollback  of  tasks,  i.e.,  for  minimizing  the  waste  of  time. 

6.3  Discussion 

In  this  section,  an  unmanned  vehicle  system  was  used  to  illustrate  the  factors  to  be  considered 
in  incorporating  the  conversation  scheme  into  real-time  control  systems.  The  centralized  CAT 
approach  is  not  suitable  for  this  application  because  of  its  relatively  high  fault  latency  and  high 
communication  overhead  characteristics.  This  means  that  if  the  ADT-Conversation  structuring 
approach  were  to  be  used,  decomposition  of  the  CAT  for  decentralized  or  semi-cetralized  execution 
must  be  performed  either  by  the  program  designer  or  by  means  of  an  automated  tool.  Also,  since 
the  entire  control  cycle  is  captured  in  one  conversation,  the  synchronous  exit  approach  is  natural  in 
this  application.  If  the  control  cycle  was  implemented  in  the  form  of  a  scries  of  conversations,  then 
it  might  be  possible  to  exploit  the  asynchronous  exit  approach  in  executing  the  conversations 
except  the  last  one  which  is  followed  by  actuator  output  actions.  The  approaches  to 
implementation  of  the  conversation  scheme  outlined  in  this  section  are  believed  to  be  applicable  to 
many  safety-critical  applications. 


7.  Summary 


This  paper  presented  several  different  approaches  for  implementing  the  conversation  scheme  in 
message-based  DCS's.  Important  implementation  factors  such  as  the  control  of  exits  of  processes 
upon  completion  of  their  conversation  tasks  and  the  approach  to  execution  of  the  conversation 
acceptance  test  were  considered.  A  new  efficient  approach  to  run-time  management  of  recovery 
infonnadon  based  on  an  extension  of  the  recovery  cache  scheme  was  also  proposed.  Both  exit 
control  strategies,  synchronous  and  asynchronous  exits,  and  three  different  approaches  to 
execution  of  CAT,  centralized,  decentralized,  and  semi-centralized,  have  been  examined  and 
compared  in  terms  of  system  performance  and  implementation  cost.  Since  each  approach  has 
merits  and  deficiencies,  it  is  hard  to  say  that  one  approach  is  simply  better  than  another.  Moreover, 
the  implementation  strategy  should  be  carefully  chosen  based  on  the  characteristics  of  the 
application  system  such  as  network  topology,  communication  cost,  etc. 

However,  it  seems  that  the  asynchronous  exit  approach  is  generally  better  than  the 
synchronous  exit  approach.  The  former  provides  a  higher  performance  during  error-free  execution 
than  the  latter.  If  the  NLRB  structuring  approach  is  used,  then  the  semi-centralized  CAT  approach 
or  the  decentralized  CAT  approach  are  more  attractive  than  the  centralized  approach.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  ADT-conversation  structuring  approach  is  used,  then  the  selection  of  a  good  strategy 
for  execution  of  a  CAT  depends  on  whether  one  can  afford  the  effort  required  to  decompose  the 
CAT  into  distributed  acceptance  tests.  If  so,  the  semi-centralized  or  decentralized  approach  is 
more  attractive  and  otherwise,  the  centralized  CAT  execution  is  the  only  choice. 

• 

Incorporation  of  the  timeout  capability  into  the  conversation  scheme  is  another  &r*’ ...  c. 
studied  [Hec76].  The  crash  of  a  participant  (or  a  node)  can  result  in  the  lockup  of  several  other 
nodes  if  the  timeout  mechanism  is  net  used.  Since  each  participant  enters  the  conversation 
asynchronously,  the  timeout  period  is  an  important  design  parameter,  and  an  effective  technique 
for  determination  of  a  proper  timeout  period  needs  to  be  developed.  Integration  of  the  conversation 
scheme  and  other  established  fault  tolerance  schemes  [Bha87JKim84,Toy87]  if  also  an  important 
area  for  future  research. 

Through  analytic  modeling  studies,  we  have  obtained  some  understanding  of  system 
performance  behavior  under  various  workload  conditions.  However,  in  order  to  obtain  "real"  data 
on  implementation  cost  and  system  performance,  experimental  work  and  field  experiences  are 
necessary.  Testbed-based  evaluation  [Chu87]  of  the  proposed  approaches  in  the  context  of  a  real 
world  application,  such  as  the  unmanned  vehicle  system  illustrated  in  this  paper,  is  regarded  as  a 
highly  worthwhile  research  topic.  Such  efforts  will  also  provide  further  insights  into  the  types  of 


applications  for  which  the  conversation  scheme  become  a  cost-effective  approach  to  reliability 
enhancement 
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Abstract— K  new  approach  to  coordination  of  cooperating  concur¬ 
rent  processes,  each  capable  of  error  detection  and  recovery,  is  pre¬ 
sented.  Error  detection,  rollback,  and  retry  in  a  process  are  specified 
by  a  well-structured  language  construct  called  recovery  block.  Recov¬ 
ery  points  of  processes  must  be  properly  coordinated  to  prevent  a  dis¬ 
astrous  avalanche  of  process  rollbacks.  In  contrast  to  the  previously 
studied  approaches  that  require  the  program  designer  to  coordinate 
the  recovery  block  structures  of  interacting  processes  (thereby  coor¬ 
dinating  the  recovery  points  of  processes),  the  new  approach  relieves 
the  program  designer  of  that  burden.  It  instead  relies  upon  an  intelli- 
sent  processor  system  (that  runs  processes)  capable  of  establishing  and 
discarding  the  recovery  points  of  Interacting  processes  in  a  well  coor¬ 
dinated  manner  such  that  1)  a  process  never  makes  two  consecutive 
rollbacks  without  making  a  retry  between  the  two,  and  2)  every  process 
rollback  becomes  a  minimum-distance  rollback.  Following  tbe  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  underlying  philosophy  of  the  new  approach,  basic  rules  of 
reducing  storage  and  time  overhead  in  such  a  processor  system  are 
discussed.  Throughout  this  paper  examples  are  drawn  from  the  sys¬ 
tems  in  which  processes  communicate  through  monitors. 

Index  Terms— Error  recovery,  monitor,  process  interaction,  pro¬ 
grammer-transparent  coordination,  recovery  block,  rollback  propa¬ 
gation. 

I.  Introduction 

OLLBACK  and  retry  is  a  technique  of  saving  the  state 
of  computation  at  various  points  during  program  ex¬ 
ecution  and,  if  an  error  is  detected,  reestablishing  the  pre¬ 
viously  saved  state  of  computation  and  restarting  from  that 
point  [4],  [16].  It  is  also  called  a  backward  recovery  tech¬ 
nique.  The  point  in  execution  when  the  state  of  compu¬ 
tation  is  saved  is  called  a  recovery  point  (RP)  and  thus 
‘‘establishment  of  an  RP”  implies  the  saving  of  a  com¬ 
putation  state.  In  applications  requiring  high  reliability,  it 
has  been  a  frequent  practice  to  incorporate  rollback  and 
retry  capability  into  systems  in  one  form  or  another  [7], 
[133-115]. 

When  a  system  is  designed  as  a  collection  of  cooper¬ 
ating  concurrent  processes  [5],  [6]  and  each  process  is 
capable  of  rollback  and  retry,  rollback  of  a  process  may 
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cause  rollbacks  of  other  processes  that  interacted  with  the 
process  [14],  [17],  [18].  For  example,  suppose  that  after 
exchanging  information  with  process  Y,  process  X  has  de¬ 
tected  an  error  and  rolls  back  to  an  RP  X.r  established 
before  the  information  exchange.  The  information  that 
process  X  sent  to  process  Y  during  the  exchange  is  then 
revoked  and  process  Y  must  also  roll  back  to  an  RP  estab¬ 
lished  before  receiving  the  revoked  information.  Since 
process  rollback  may  propagate  further,  rollback  of  a  pro¬ 
cess  in  some  systems  could  initiate  a  disastrous  avalanche 
of  rollback  propagations  between  processes,  termed  a 
domino  effect  by  Randell  [14].  One  approach  to  prevent¬ 
ing  the  domino  effect  is  to  require  the  program  designer 
to  carefully  structure  programs  (executed  by  concurrent 
processes)  such  that  interacting  processes  establish  RP’s 
in  a  well-coordinated  manner  [12],  [14].  The  program  de¬ 
signer  must  ensure  that  the  length  of  the  longest  possible 
chain  of  rollback  propagations  cannot  exceed  the  ‘olerable 
limit.  This  could  often  become  an  unbearable  (or  unde¬ 
sirable)  burden  on  the  program  designer. 

A  different  approach  is  explored  in  this  paper.  The  new 
approach  called  the  programmer-transparent  coordination 
(PTC)  scheme  here  relieves  the  program  designer  of  the 
burden  of  coordinating  the  RP's  of  concurrent  processes. 
This  means  that  the  program  designer  can  structure  error 
detection  and  recovery  capability  of  a  process  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  recovery  structures  of  other  processes.  The 
new  approach  relies  upon  an  intelligent  processor  system 
that  (runs  processes  and)  automatically  establishes  some 
RP’s  of  interacting  processes,  in  addition  to  the  RP’s  that 
the  processes  are  explicitly  designed  to  establish.  The 
RP’s  are  added  such  that  1)  a  process  never  makes  t.  o 
consecutive  rollbacks  without  making  a  retiy  between.the 
two,  and  2)  every  process  rollback  becomes  a  minimum- 
distance  rollback.  Therefore,  the  new  approach  simplifies 
the  program  designer’s  task  at  the  cost  of  increased  over¬ 
head  in  a  processor  sy  .em.  Basic  rules  of  reducing  stor¬ 
age  and  time  overhead  in  such  a  processor  system,  in¬ 
cluding  a  rule  fjr  establishing  the  minimum  number  of 
RP’s,  are  presented  in  this  paper. 

To  make  the  discussion  specific  and  present  the  ap¬ 
proach  in  a  sufficiently  general  form,  it  is  assumed  that 
error  detection,  rollback,  and  retry  in  each  process  are 
structured  by  a  language  construct  developed  by  Homing 
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Abstract— A  ntw  approach  to  coordination  of  cooperating  concur- 
\  rent  processes,  each  capable  of  error  detection  and  recovery,  is  pre¬ 
sented.  Error  detection,  rollback,  and  retry  in  a  process  are  specified 
bVa  well-structured  language  construct  called  recovery  block.  Recov- 
erjTtwlrits  of  processes  roust  be  properly  coordinated  to  prevent  a  dis¬ 
astrous  aValanchr  of  process  rollbacks.  In  contrast  to  the  previously 
studled'appfyaches  that  require  the  program  designer  to  coordinate 
the  recov^y  block  structures  of  interacting  processes  (thereby  coor¬ 
dinating  thexrecoVery  points  of  processes),  the  new  approach  relieves 
the  program  designer  of  that  burden.  It  instead  relies  upon  an  lntelli- 
astern  ('hat  runs  processes)  capable  of  establishing  and 
discarding  the  recoveryjrolnts  of  interacting  processes  in  a  well  coor¬ 
dinated  manner  such  thatSl)  a  process  never  makes  two  consecutive, 
rollbacks  without  making  a  rWy  between  the  two,  and  2)  every  proces 
rollback  becomes  a  minimum-distance  rollback.  Following  the  dispis- 
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I.  INTRODUCTION/ 

ROLLBACK  and  retry  is  a  technfoue  of  savingNhe  state 
of  computation  at  various  points  during  program  ex¬ 
ecution  and,  if  an  error  is  detected,  reestablishing  the  [ 
viously  saved  state  of  computation  and  restarting  from  tlifc 
point  [4],  [16],  It  is  also  called  a  backward  recovery  tech-N 
nique.  The  point  in  execution  when  the  state  of  compu¬ 
tation  is  saved  is  called  jL  recovery  point  (RP)  and  thus 
“establishment  of  an  I^P”  implies  the  saving  of  a  com¬ 
putation  state.  In  applications  requiring  high  reliability,  it 
has  been  a  frequent  practice  to  incorporate  rollback  and 
retry  capability  into  systems  in  one  form  or  another  [7], 
[13]— [15]. 

When  a  system  is  designed  as  a  collection  of  cooper¬ 
ating  concurrent  processes  [5],  [6]  and  each  process  is 
capable  of  rollback  and  retry,  rollback  of  a  process  may 
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cause  rollbacks  of  other  processes  that  interacted  with  the 
process  [14],  [17J<  [18].  For  example,  suppose  that  after 
exchanging  information  with  process  Y,  process  X  has  de¬ 
tected  an  enpr  and  rolls  back  to  an  RP  X.r  established 
before  the/information  exchange.  The  information  that 
process  X  sent  to  process  Y  during  the  exchange  is  then 
revoked  and  process  K  must  also  roll  back  to  an  RP  estab¬ 
lished  before  receiving  the  revoked  information.  Since 
process  rollback  may  propagate  further,  rollback  of  a  pro¬ 
cess  in  some  systems  could  initiate  a  disastrous  avalanche 
of  rollback  propagations  between  processes,  termed  a 
domino  effect  by  Randell  [14],  One  approach  to  prevent¬ 
ing  the  domino  effect  is  to  require  the  program  designer 
to  carefully  structure  programs  (executed  by  concurrent 
.processes)  such  that  interacting  processes  establish  RP’s 
in  a  well-coordinated  manner  [12],  [14],  The  program  de¬ 
signer  must  ensure  that  the  length  of  the  longest  possible 
chain  of  rollback  propagations  cannot  exceed  the  tolerable 
limit.  This  could  often  become  an  unbearable  (or  unde¬ 
sirable)  burden  on  the  program  designer. 

A  different  approach  is  explored  in  this  paper.  The  new 
approach  called  the.  programmer-transparent  coordination 
(PTC)  scheme  here  relieves  the  program  designer  of  the 
burden  of  coordinating  the  RP’s  of  concurrent  processes. 
This  means  that  the  program  designer  can  structure  error 
detection  and  recovery  capability  of  a  process  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  recovery  structures  of  other  processes.  The 
approach  relies  upon  an  intelligent  processor  system 
tha\(runs  processes  and)  automatically  establishes  some 
RP’s  of  interacting  processes,  in  addition  to  the  RP’s  that 
the  processes  are  explicitly  designed  to  establish.  The 
RP’s  are  added  such  that  1)  a  process  never  makes  two 
consecutive  rollbacks  without  making  a  retry  between  the 
two,  and  2)  evetymocess  rollback  becomes  a  minimum- 
distance  rollback.  Therefore,  the  new  approach  simplifies 
the  program  designerVt^sk  at  the  cost  of  increased  over¬ 
head  in  a  processor  systenfc-sBasic  rules  of  reducing  stor¬ 
age  and  time  overhead  in  such  a  processor  system,  in¬ 
cluding  a  rule  for  establishing  the  minimum  number  of 
RP’s,  are  presented  in  this  paper. 

To  make  the  discussion  specific  and  present  the  ap¬ 
proach  in  a  sufficiently  general  form,  it  is  assumed  that 
error  detection,  rollback,  and  retry  in  each  process  are 
structured  by  a  language  construct  developed  by  Homing 
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el  al.,  called  the  recovery  block  (RB)  [9],  [19].  For  the 
same  reason,  it  is  also  assumed  that  processes  communi¬ 
cate  through  monitors  [3],  [6],  [8].  A  short  review  of  the 
basic  characteristics  of  an  RB  and  a  monitor  is  given  be¬ 
low. 

The  RB  has  the  following  syntactic  structure:  ensure  T 
by  B\  else-by  B2  else-by  •  •  •  else-by  B„  else-error,  where 
T  de.nGio»  tlic  acceptance  test ,  B\  the  primary  try  block, 
and  B-.  (2  <  k  <  n)  the  alternate  try  blocks.  All  the  try 
blocks  in  an  RB  specify  computations  aimed  at  producing 
the  same  or  approximately  the  same  result.  A  process  ex¬ 
ecutes  the  acceptance  test  T  on  exit  from  a  try  block  to 
confirm  that  the  result  of  the  try  block  execution  is  ac¬ 
ceptable.  If  it  is  acceptable,  the  process  exits  from  the 
RB.  If  not,  the  process  enters  the  next  alternate  try  block. 
Also,  the  process  enters  the  next  try  block  if  the  under¬ 
lying  processor  system  detects  an  error  (e.g.,  divide-by¬ 
zero)  while  the  process  is  inside  a  try  block. 

Before  an  alternate  tty  block  is  entered,  the  process  state 
in  iColoifcd  to  the  state  that  existed  just  before  entry  to  the 
primary  try  block.  That  is,  the  process  rolls  back  to  the 
RP  established  on  entry  to  the  RB.  Each  variable  that  was 
assigned  a  new  value  by  the  rejected  execution  is  restored 
to  its  original  value.  The  underlying  processor  system  au¬ 
tomatically  performs  this  “assignment  reversal.”  To  en¬ 
able  this,  the  processor  system  can  save,  on  initiation  of 
an  RB  execution  (RBE),  all  the  variables  that  may  be 
modified  inside  the  RB.  More  efficient  schemes  were  de¬ 
veloped  in  [2],  [10].  When  an  RBE  is  successfully  com¬ 
pleted,  the  RP  established  on  initiation  of  the  RBE  may 
be  discarded  This  means  that  the  process  (which  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  completed  the  RBE)  discards  the  records  of  orig¬ 
inal  values  of  the  variables  that  have  been  kept  to  enable 
rollback  to  the  entry  of  the  RB. 

The  monitor  which  is  the  sole  interprocess  communi¬ 
cation  mechanism  assumed  in  this  discussion,  consists  of 
a  shared  data  structure  and  all  the  operations,  called  mon¬ 
itor  procedures,  that  processes  can  perform  on  it.  No  more 
than  one  monitor  procedure  of  the  same  monitor  may  be 
in  execution  at  any  instant.  A  process  X  which  has  gained 
exclusive  possession  of  a  monitor  and  entered  one  of  the 
monitor  procedures,  can  release  the  monitor  in  two  ways, 
one  is  to  exit  from  the  monitor  procedure  and  the  other  is 
to  execute  a  “wait(^)”  where  q  is  the  name  of  a  queue, 
called  a  condition  queue,  into  which  process  X  will  enter 
to  sleep  Without  loss  of  generality,  the  capacity  of  each 
condition  queue  is  assumed  to  be  one  [3].  A  process  Y 
which  enters  a  monitor  procedure  while  another  process 
X  is  sleeping  in  condition  queue  q  may  waken  the  process 
Xby  executing  a  “signal  (q)."  A  process  can  execute  this 
signal  operation  only  as  it  exits  a  monitor  procedure.  A 
process  checks,  at  various  stages  during  execution  of  a 
monitor  procedure,  to  see  if  the  current  state  of  the  mon 
itor  satisfies  the  prerequisite  condition  for  the  next  oper 
ation,  if  the  condition  is  not  satisfied,  the  process  will 
enter  a  condition  queue. 

The  basic  principles  of  the  PTC  scheme  related  to  co 
ordination  of  both  die  RP  establishments  and  the  rollbacks 


of  interacting  processes  are  valid  independently  of  both 
the  scheme  of  designing  rollback  and  retry  capabilities  into 
processes  and  the  mechanism  by  which  processes  com¬ 
municate.  Although  the  monitor-based  formulation  of  the 
PTC  scheme  is  presented  in  this  paper,  it  is  not  considered 
a  complex  task  to  convert  the  formulation  into  one  based 
on  the  use  of  a  message-passing  mechanism  for  interpro¬ 
cess  communication.  Nevertheless,  the  formulation  pro¬ 
vided  here  should  help  visualizing  implementations  of  the 
scheme  that  are  appropriate  for  use  in  centralized  multi¬ 
programming  systems  or  microcomputer  networks  in 
which  processes  running  on  microcomputers  communi¬ 
cate  via  monitors  implemented  on  shared  memory  mod¬ 
ules  (e.g.,  Fig.  1). 

In  Section  n ,  basic  problems  arising  in  communication 
among  fault-tolerant  concurrent  processes  are  delineated 
and  then  the  underlying  philosophy  of  the  PTC  approach 
is  discussed.  Section  III  discusses  basic  rules  for  practical 
realization  of  the  approach.  This  paper  presents  only  the 
basic  rules  on  the  basis  of  which  various  efficient  imple¬ 
mentations  can  be  devised.  An  example  of  an  efficient  im¬ 
plementation  scheme  based  on  the  rules  is  described  in 
[1]  and  [11]. 

II.  A  Programmer-Transparent  Approach  to 
Coordination  of  Recovering  Concurrent 
Processes 

For  convenience  in  exposition  and  specific  illustration 
of  basic  principles,  the  systems  of  processes  dealt  with  in 
the  rest  of  this  paper  are  assumed  to  have  the  following 
characteristics.  For  ease  of  reference,  the  assumptions, 
the  notations,  and  the  definitions  that  are  developed  in  this 
paper  are  numbered  Al,  A2,  etc.,  Nl,  N2,  etc.,  and  Dl, 
D2,  etc.,  respectively. 

Assumptions: 

(Al)  All  the  processes  are  created  during  system  ini¬ 
tialization  and,  once  created,  either  exist  forever  or  ter¬ 
minate  together. 

(A2)  Processes  can  communicate  only  through  moni¬ 
tors,  and  every  resource  shared  among  processes  must  be 
contained  within  a  monitor. 

(A3)  There  must  be  both  a  procedure  (known  to  the  un¬ 
derlying  processor  system)  by  which  the  state  of  a  monitor 
can  be  recorded  at  any  instant  and  a  procedure  by  which 
s  recorded  state  can  be  restored  later. 

(A4)  Monitor  procedures  do  not  contain  wait  or  signal 
instructions.  (This  assumption  is  removed  in  Section 
m-D.) 

Assumption  A3  is  trivially  met  if  the  contents  of  shared 
variables  (including  condition  queues)  in  a  monitor  com 
pletely  represent  the  state  of  the  monitor,  because  at  any 
time  the  contents  can  be  readily  copied  into  another  mem 
ory  region  and  later  restored,  if  necessary .  Recording  and 
restoring  a  state  of  a  special  resource  (e.g.,  disk)  con 
tained  in  a  monitor  may  require  special  procedures  unique 
to  the  resource,  perhaps  supplied  by  the  program  de¬ 
signer.  This  then  would  be  the  only  burden  put  on  the 
program  designer.  A  trivially  simple  example  of  a  mom- 
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Fig.  1.  An  example  microcomputer  network. 
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tor  satisfying  assumption  A4  (and  A3)  is  shown  in  Fig. 
2(a).  The  monitor  LCLOCK  consists  of  two  shared  inte¬ 
ger  variables  (HOUR  and  MINUTE)  and  three  monitor 
procedures  that  can  operate  on  the  shared  variables.  No 
more  than  one  of  these  three  procedures  can  be  in  exe¬ 
cution  at  any  instant. 

Fig.  2(b)  depicts  a  system  of  two  processes  communi¬ 
cating  through  monitor  LCLOCK,  and  a  segment  of  its 
execution  history  is  shown  in  Fig.  2(c).  Fig.  2(c)  uses  the 
following  notations. 

Notation: 

(Nl)  The  processes  progress  downward. 

(N2)  A  bracket  represents  an  RB  execution  (RBE)  and 
each  short  wavy  line  represents  a  recovery  point  (RP)  of 
a  process.  The  bottom  end  of  a  bracket  represents  a  test 
point  (TP),  i.e.,  an  execution  of  the  associated  acceptance 
test. 

(N3)  A  shaded  column  represents  the  history  of  the  state 
of  a  monitor,  and  a  change  in  the  direction  of  shading 
represents  a  state  change. 

(N4)  A  horizontal  line  represents  execution  of  a  monitor 
procedure.  A  line  directed  toward  a  shaded  column  rep¬ 
resents  a  monitor  update  operation  (i.e.,  execution  of  a 
monitor  procedure  which  only  changes  the  state  of  a  mon¬ 
itor  without  examining  the  state  at  all),  while  a  line  di¬ 
rected  toward  a  process  from  a  shaded  column  represents 
a  monitor  reference  operation  (i.e.,  execution  of  a  moni¬ 
tor  procedure  which  does  not  change  but  examines  the 
state  of  a  monitor).  In  most  cases  a  monitor  procedure 
contains  both  reference  and  update  operations.  Execution 
of  such  a  procedure  is  treated  as  a  monitor  reference  op¬ 
eration  immediately  followed  by  a  monitor  update  oper¬ 
ation. 

Process  A  in  Fig.  2(c)  produces  information  at  A. 3  for 
other  processes  and  stores  into  monitor  M  [representing 
LCLOCK  in  Fig.  2(a)].  A  little  later  process  B  picks  up 
this  information  (or  a  part  of  it)  at  BA.  Process  B  passes 
its  acceptance  test  at  B.5.  If  process  A  fails  at  A.p,  then 
it  will  roll  back  to  RP  A.\  and  revoke  the  information  it 
sent  out  between  A.  1  and  A.p.  (As  part  of  this  rollback, 
process  A  must  restore  monitor  M  to  the  state  that  existed 
prior  to  A. 3.)  Revocation  of  A. 3  should  cause  process  B 
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Fig.  2.  (t)  Monitor  LCLOCK.  (b)  Two  processes  communicating  through 
monitor  LCLOCK  (c)  An  execution  history  of  the  system  in  (b). 


to  roll  back  to  an  RP  established  prior  to  BA,  even  though 
B  has  already  passed  its  own  acceptance  test.  A  pro¬ 
grammed  acceptance  test  cannot  detect  all  possible  errors. 
Therefore,  if  process  A  fails,  process  rollback  is  propa¬ 
gated  to  process  B  due  to  the  revocation  of  the  information 
sent  out  by  A.  This  type  of  rollback  propagation  is  called 
an  R-propagation  in  this  paper. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  process  B  in  Fig.  2(c)  fails  at  B. 5 
and  rolls  back  to  RP  B. 2,  then  the  question  arises  as  to 
whether  process  A  should  roll  back.  The  information  re¬ 
ceived  at  BA  may  have  caused  the  failure  of  B.  There¬ 
fore,  process  B  may  be  suspicious  of  the  integrity  of  pro¬ 
cess  A  and  ask  A  to  roll  back  to  an  RP  prior  to  A.p.  This 
type  of  rollback  propagation  is  due  to  the  suspicion  by 
process  B  and  called  an  S-propagation. 

When  S-propagations  are  permitted,  an  avalanche  of 
rollback  propagations  may  occur  unless  the  program  de- 
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Fig.  3.  A  system  history. 


signer  takes  great  care  in  coordinating  the  RB  structures 
of  interacting  processes.  For  example,  if  process  A  in  Fig. 
3  fails  at  A.p,  then  process  A  may  be  suspicious  of  the 
integrity  of  the  information  received  at  A. 22.  Process  B 
may  have  supplied  the  information  either  in  full  at  B. 21 
or  in  parts  at  B. 5,  B.13,  and  #.21.  Upon  receiving  a  re¬ 
quest  troir.  process  A  to  roll  back  to  an  RP  preceding  #.21 , 
process  #  may  in  turn  be  suspicious  of  the  integrity  of  the 
information  received  at  #.18  and  thus  request  process  A 
to  roll  back  to  an  RP  preceding  A.  17.  Continuing  this  way, 
both  processes  will  have  to  roll  back  all  the  way  to  their 
beginnings  (a  domino  effect  occurs).  Note  that  when  S- 
propagations  are  permitted,  a  process  can  roll  back  to  an 
RP  r  and  then  continue  to  roll  back  to  another  RP  without 
making  a  retry  at  r.  Because  of  this,  S-propagations  are 
prohibited  in  the  PTC  approach  explored  in  this  paper. 

Allowing  only  R-propagations  means  that  a  process 
which  sends  out  incorrect  information  is  solely  responsi¬ 
ble  for  detection  and  correction  of  this  error.  Under  this 
strategy  a  process  can  discard  the  RP  established  on  ini¬ 
tiation  of  an  RB  on  passing  the  associated  acceptance  test 
if  the  process  did  not  receive  information  from  other  pro¬ 
cesses  but  only  sent  out  information  during  execution  of 
the  RB.  For  example,  process  A  in  Fig.  2(c)  which  does 
not  know  the  speed  of  the  progress  of  process  #  can  dis¬ 
card  RP  AA  on  passing  acceptance  test  A.p.  In  a  sense, 
process  A  gives  a  posteriori  accreditation  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  sent  out  between  AA  and  A.p  on  passing  A.p  and 
then  no  other  processes  can  challenge  the  integrity  of  the 
information. 

When  only  R-propagations  are  permitted,  it  is  possible 
to  prevent  a  process  from  making  two  consecutive  roll¬ 
backs  (without  a  retry  after  the  first  rollback),  by  estab¬ 
lishing  RP's  immediately  before  certain,  but  not  all,  mon¬ 
itor  reference  operations.  These  RP’s,  are  in  addition  to 
the  RP’s  established  on  initiation  of  RB  executions 
(RBE’s).  The  RP’s  established  immediately  before  mon¬ 
itor  references  are  called  branch-RP's,  while  the  RP’s  es- 
tablished  on  initiation  of  RBE's  are  called  base  RP's.  Es 
tablishment  of  branch-RP’s  is  transparent  to  the  program 
designer.  For  example,  process  #  in  Fig.  4  established  a 
branch-RP  immediately  before  monitor  reference  #.7. 
Such  an  RP  will  be  referred  to  by  the  name  (e.g.,  B.l) 
of  the  immediately  following  monitor  operation  in  the  rest 
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Fig.  4.  Establishment  of  two  branch-RP's  A. 3  and  B.7. 


of  this  paper.  Process  A  also  established  branch-RP  A. 3. 
If  process  A  fails  acceptance  test  A.p  and  revokes  monitor 
update  A. 6,  then  process  B  rolls  back  to  RP  B.l  and  no 
more  rollback  propagation  will  ensue.  In  this  case,  pro¬ 
cess  B  makes  a  minimum-distance  rollback.  If  branch- 
RP’s  B.l  and  A. 3  had  not  been  established,  process  # 
would  have  rolled  back  to  base-RP  #.  1  and  revoked  mon¬ 
itor  update  B.l,  which  in  turn  would  have  caused  process 
A  to  roll  back  to  an  RP  preceding  A. 3;  process  A  would 
thus  have  made  two  consecutive  rollbacks,  first  to  RP  A. 5 
and  then  to  the  RP  preceding  A. 3,  without  a  retry  from 
A.  5. 

Fig.  4  also  reveals  an  additional  aspect  of  monitor  up¬ 
date  accreditation.  Before  process  A  executes  acceptance 
test  A.p,  process  #  has  passed  acceptance  test  B.ll  and 
thus  has  given  a  posteriori  accreditation  of  monitor  up¬ 
date  #.  10.  Note  that  this  accreditation  is  indirectly  voided 
when  process  A  fails  at  A.p  and  causes  process  B  to  roll 
Back  to  B.l,  although  the  accreditation  issued  is  not  di¬ 
rectly  challenged.  This  is  reasonable  because  the  integrity 
of  process  B  has  been  in  a  questionable  state  since  receiv¬ 
ing  uncommitted  information  at  B.l. 

In  short,  the  essence  of  the  PTC  approach  is  to  prohibit 
S-propagations  and  to  establish  certain  branch-RP's  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  base-RP’s,  thereby  ensuring  that  a  process  never 
makes  two  consecutive  rollbacks.  A  process  need  also  es¬ 
tablish  RP’s  of  a  monitor  by  saving  the  states  of  the  mon¬ 
itor  immediately  before  certain,  but  not  all,  monitor  up¬ 
date  operations  in  order  to  be  able  to  restore  the  monitor 
if  the  process  has  to  revoke  the  updates  later.  All  the  man¬ 
agement  functions,  including  maintenance  of  RP’s,  res¬ 
toration  of  monitors,  and  coordination  of  process  roll¬ 
backs,  must  be  automatically  handled  by  the  underlying 
processor  system.  The  PTC  approach  supports  structuring 
of  the  error  detection  and  recovery  capabilities  of  each 
process  in  a  manner  independent  of  those  of  other  pro¬ 
cesses.  It  also  supports  an  “optimistic”  process,  i.e.,  a 
process  sending  to  other  processes  revocable  information 
which  has  not  been  completely  validated  The  approach 
is  practical  only  if  at  all  times  the  number  of  RP's  of  pro 
cesses  and  the  number  of  RP's  of  monitors  that  need  to 
be  maintained  are  manageable  Basic  rules  for  efficient 
implementation  of  the  PTC  approach  are  discussed  in  the 
next  section. 
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III.  Rules  for  Efficient  Implementation  of  a 

Processor  System  Capable  of  Coordination  of 
Recovering  Concurrent  Processes 

It  was  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section  that  the  fea¬ 
sibility  of  the  PTC  approach  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  reduction  of  the  time  and  storage  overhead  in  an  in¬ 
telligent  processor  system.  Two  major  sources  of  over¬ 
head  are  in  creation  and  discard  of  1)  RP’s  of  processes 
a  i'ju  2)  RP  ’s  of  monitors.  Three  basic  rules  for  reduction 
of  this  overhead  are  now  discussed.  To  simplify  the  pre¬ 
sentation,  Sections  III- A,  III-B,  and  III-C  introduce  the 
rules  and  illustrate  them  under  the  restrictive  assumption 
A4  and  the  following. 

Assumption  (A5)  Processes  communicate  through  a  sin¬ 
gle  monitor.  (This  assumption  is  removed  in  Section 
III-E). 

Then  Sections  III-D  and  III-E  show  that  the  rules  are 
applicable  to  general  cases  where  the  restrictive  assump¬ 
tions  A4  and  A5  are  not  made. 

A.  Rule  of  Minimal  Recovery  Point  (RP)  Maintenance 

To  get  an  intuitive  idea,  consider  Fig.  5.  Process  B  es¬ 
tablished  a  branch-RP  at  the  beginning  of  monitor  refer¬ 
ence  BA  since  the  information  existing  then  in  the  mon¬ 
itor  was  subject  to  possible  future  revocation  (due  to  the 
possible  failure  of  the  RBE  initiated  at  A.  1 ).  However,  it 
was  not  necessaiy  for  process  B  to  establish  additional 
RP’s  at  monitor  references  between  B.6  and  B.j.  This  is 
because  any  information  picked  up  from  M  between  BA 
and  B.j  is  revoked  only  when  process  A  rolls  back  to  A. I, 
and  thus  the  references  (made  between  B.6  and  B.j)  are 
voided  together  with  reference  5.4.  Therefore,  an  ongo¬ 
ing  RBE  of  a  process  X  causes  another  process  Y  to  create 
at  most  one  branch-RP,  and  process  Y  must  maintain  the 
RP  at  least  until  the  RBE  (of  X  )  deceases.  If  process  A 
in  Fig.  5  passes  acceptance  test  A.p,  then  RP  BA  may  be 
discarded.  (Communication  of  validation  results  and  other 
notices  among  processes  can  be  implemented  in  various 
ways  and  is  not  dealt  with  in  this  paper.  One  implemen¬ 
tation  is  described  in  [11].)  Base-RP  B.2  can  not  be  dis¬ 
carded  even  after  acceptance  test  B.k  succeeds  as  long  as 
branch-RP  BA  remains.  This  is  because  once  process  B 
rolls  back  to  branch-RP  5.4,  it  can  fail  at  B.k  in  which 
case  it  needs  to  roll  back  to  base-RP  B.2.  In  a  sense,  the 
RBE  that  was  initiated  at  B.2  is  not  completely  validated 
even  after  B.k  until  the  RBE  that  was  initiated  at  A. I  is 
completely  validated  at  A.p  and  branch-RP  BA  is  dis¬ 
carded. 

In  order  that  the  conditions  for  establishment  and  dis¬ 
card  of  RP’s  can  be  stated  precisely,  the  following  nota¬ 
tions  and  terms  are  introduced. 

Notation  (N5)  An  RBE  is  represented  by  [a:]  or  [;h], 
where  a  and  b  are  the  starting  and  the  ending  execution 
points,  respectively,  of  the  RBE.  For  example,  [5.2:]  and 
[:fl.A]  in  Fig.  5  represent  the  same  RBE. 

Definitions: 

(Dl)  When  a  monitor  M  is  updated  by  a  process  X  dur¬ 
ing  an  RBE  [X.a:  ],  the  RBE  [X.a:]  becomes  a  direct  po¬ 


tential  recaller  (DPR)  of  monitor  M  and  holds  that  right 
until  [X.a:]  deceases.  For  example,  [/l.l:]  in  Fig.  5  is  a 
DPR  of  M  from  A. 3  to  A.p.  Monitor  M  is  said  to  be  roll¬ 
back-chained  or  R-chained  to  the  base-RP  established  at 
the  starting  point  X.a  of  RBE  [X.a:  ]. 

(D2)  When  a  monitor  M  has  no  DPR’s,  it  is  said  to  be 
rollback-free. 

(D3)  If  a  process  Y  references  a  monitor  M  which  is  R- 
chained  to  base-RP  X.a,  then  processs  Y  becomes  R- 
chained  to  RP  X.a  through  monitor  M,  and  thus  RBE 
(X.a:  ]  becomes  a  DPR  of  process  Y.  If  process  Tbecomes 
R-chained  to  RP  X.a  during  an  RBE  [T.c:],  then  RBE 
[y.c:]  is  said  to  be  R-chained  to  RP  X.a.  Thus  RBE 
[X.a:]  is  a  DPR  of  RBE  [Y.c:] 

(D4)  An  RBE  of  a  process  X  is  a  DPR  of  process  X 
itself. 

For  example,  RBE  [A.2:]  in  Fig.  6  becomes  a  DPR  of 
M  at  its  first  update  (A. 3)  of  M,  and  RBE  [5.1:]  of  pro¬ 
cess  5  becomes  R-chained  to  base-RP  A.2  at  the  first  ref¬ 
erence  (5.4)  to  M  after  M  became  R-chained  to  the  RP 
A.2.  Monitor  M  has  two  DPR’s  [A. 2:]  and  [5.1:]  im¬ 
mediately  after  5.5.  By  definition  D4,  RBE  [5.1:]  is  a 
DPR  of  process  5  between  5. 1  and  B.p. 

Definitions: 

(D5)  The  set  of  all  the  DPR’s  of  a  process  X  (or  a  mon¬ 
itor  M)  at  a  given  time  t  is  called  the  direct  potential 
recaller  set  (DPRS)  of  X  (or  M )  at  t,  and  is  denoted  by 
DPRS(X,  r)  [or  DPRS(Af,  r)].  The  second  argument  t 
may  be  omitted  if  there  is  no  ambiguity.  Similarly,  the 
DPRS  of  an  RBE  [X.a:]  at  /  is  defined  and  denoted  by 
DPRS  ([X.a:],  /),  where  t  may  be  omitted  if  there  is  no 
ambiguity. 

(D6)  The  potential  re  caller  closure  (PR*)  of  an  RBE 
[X.n:]  at  a  given  instant,  denoted  by  PR*([X.a:]),  is  a 
set  of  RBE’s  defined  as  follows:  every  DPR  of  RBE 
[X.a:]  is  a  member  of  PR*([X.a:]);  if  an  RBE  e  is  a 
member  of  PR*([X.a:]),  then  every  DPR  of  e  is  also  a 
member  of  PR*(  [X.a:  ]). 

(D7)  An  RBE  [Z.e:]  which  is  not  a  DPR  of  RBE  [X.a:  ] 
but  a  member  of  PR*  ([X.a:]),  is  called  an  indirect  po¬ 
tential  recaller  (IPR)  of  RBE  [X.a]. 

(D8)  The  set  of  all  the  IPR’s  of  an  RBE  [X.a:  ]  is  called 
the  indirect  potential  recaller  set  (IPRS)  of  RBE  [X.a:] 
and  is  denoted  by  IPRS  ([X.a:]). 

The  DPRS  of  an  RBE  [X.a:  ]  can  be  a  proper  subset  of 
PR*([X.a:])  because  PR*([X.a:])  may  increase  after 
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Fig.  6.  A  system  history. 


Process  Monitor  Process  Process 

A  M  B  C 


Fig.  7.  An  indirect  potential  recaller  [A. 5:]  of  RBE  l C.  1 : ). 


process  X  passes  the  acceptance  test  of  RBE  [X.a:  ]  (and 
thus  DPRS  ([X.a:])  is  fixed).  For  example,  process  C  in 
Fig.  7  already  passed  the  acceptance  test  of  RBE  [Cl:] 
at  C. 6.  Thus  DPRS([C.  1:])  was  fixed  at  C. 6  and  in¬ 
cluded  ongoing  RBE  [5.2:]  of  process  5.  When  RBE 
[  B.  2 :  ]  became  R-chained  to  RP  A .  5  of  another  process  A 
later  at  B. 9,  RBE  [A. 5:]  became  a  member  of 
PR*( [ C.  1 :  ])  but  not  a  DPR  of  [  C.  1 :  ]. 

Definitions: 

(D9)  An  RBE  [  :X.fr]  is  said  to  be  partially  validated  if 
acceptance  test  X.fr  has  been  successful  but  there  remain 
DPR's  of  [  :X.b  ]  (i.e.,  there  are  RBE’s  of  other  processes 
which  became  DPR’s  of  process  X  during  [  :X.b)  and  have 
not  deceased). 

(DIO)  An  RBE  [  :X.fr]  is  completely  validated  if  1)  ac¬ 
ceptance  test  X.b  has  been  successful  and  2)  either 
PR*([:X.fr])  is  empty  or  every  member  of  PR*  ([:X.fr]) 
has  been  completed  with  passing  of  the  associated  accep¬ 
tance  test. 

An  informal  definition  of  “complete  validation”  is  val¬ 
idation  of  every  aspect  of  an  RBE.  Therefore,  once  an 
RBE  [X.a:]  is  completely  validated,  there  will  never  be 
any  need  for  process  X  to  roll  back  to  RP  X.a.  In  the  case 
of  Fig.  6,  complete  validation  of  RBE  [A. 2:]  or  [5.1:] 
consists  of  acceptance  tests  A.l  and  B.p.  RBE  [A. 2:]  is 
first  partially  validated  at  A.l.  Then  RBE  [A.  2:  ]  becomes 
completely  validated  together  with  [5.1:]  at  B.p  when 
every  member  of  PR*([A.2:])  =  PR*(|5.!:])  = 
{[A  2’],  [5.1:]]  has  obtained  the  partially  validated  sta¬ 
tus  On  the  other  hand,  RBE  [  C.  1 .  ]  in  Fig.  7  is  not  com¬ 
pletely  validated  even  when  acceptance  test  B.p  suc¬ 
ceeds,  because  PR*([C.l.])  still  contains  ongoing  RBE 
[A  5  ]  Fig.  8  depicts  various  states  that  a  newly  initiated 
RBE  may  go  through. 

The  rule  for  maintaining  the  DPRS’s  of  processes  and 


of  the  monitor  stems  from  definitions  D1-D5,  and  is  stated 
below. 

Rule  (Rl)  “DPRS  management”. 

(Rl.l)  RBE  Initiation:  When  a  process  X  is  about  to 
initiate  an  RBE  at  X.  a ,  DPRS(  X )  is  updated  to  DPRS(  X ) 
U  { [X.a:] }  where  U  is  a  set-union  operator. 

(R1.2)  Monitor  Update:  When  a  process  X  is  about 
to  update  a  monitor  M ,  DPRS(Af)  is  updated  to 
DPRS(M)  U  DPRS(X). 

(R1.3)  Monitor  Reference:  When  a  process  X  is  about 
to  reference  a  monitor  M,  DPRS(X)  is  updated  to 
DPRS(X)  U  DPRS(Af ). 

(R1.4)  Complete  Validation  of  an  RBE:  If  an  RBE 
[X.a:]  has  been  completely  validated,  [X.a.]  is  removed 
from  the  DPRS’s  of  processes  and  from  the  DPRS  of  the 
monitor. 

(R1.5)  Discard  of  an  RBE:  If  an  RBE  [  :X.fr]  is  dis¬ 
carded  due  toafailureatorbeforeX.fr,  [:X.fr]  is  removed 
from  the  DPRS’s  of  processes  and  from  the  DPRS  of  the 
monitor. 

By  using  the  DPRS’s  and  IPRS’s  oi  processes  and  the 
monitor,  a  rule  for  correctly  establishing  RP’s  can  be 
stated  as  follows. 

Rule  (R2)  “Minimal  RP  maintenance”. 

(R2. 1)  RP  Establishment:  When  the  DPRS  of  pro¬ 
cess  X,  DPRS(X),  is  expanded  by  incorporating  a  set  E 
of  new  members,  a  new  RP  is  established  by  X.  E  is  called 
the  DPRS  of  the  RP. 

(R2.2)  RP  Discard:  An  RP  may  be  discarded  when 
all  the  members  of  its  DPRS  E  have  been  removed  from 
DPRS(X). 

Note  that  the  DPRS’s  of  RP’s  are  mutally  disjoint  and 
that  the  DPRS  of  a  process  X  is  the  same  as  the  union  of 
the  DPRS's  of  all  the  RP's  maintained  fry  X  at  that  time. 
In  addition,  the  DPRS  of  RBE  [.X.fr]  at  X.b  is  equal  to 
the  union  of  the  DPRS's  that  were  established  during 
|  .X.fr]  and  have  remained  As  an  illustration  of  the  above 
rule,  DPRS  (A)  in  Fig.  5  is  expanded  at  A.  1  and  thus  a 
base  RP  is  established  at  A.l.  Similarly,  DPRS(5)  is  ex- 
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pandcd  at  £.4  and  thus  a  branch-RP  is  established  at  5.4. 
When  acceptance  test  A.p  succeeds,  RBE  [A.l:]  is  com¬ 
pletely  validated  and  thus  is  removed  from  DPRS(A), 
DPRS(£),  and  DPRS(Af).  Since  the  DPRS’s  of  both  RP’s 

A. l  and  BA  are  now  empty,  the  two  RP’s  are  discarded. 
Also,  RBE  [ B.2 :]  has  now  become  completely  validated 
and  RP  B.2  is  discarded.  In  the  case  of  Fig.  4,  RP  B.9  is 
discarded  when  acceptance  test  £.11  succeeds  but  RP’s 

B. l,  B.  1,  A.5,  and  A. 3  are  all  discarded  when  acceptance 
test  A.p  succeeds. 

The  following  statement  can  be  made  about  this  RP 
management  rule. 

Lemma  (LI): 

Under  rule  R2  processes  establish  the  minimum  number 
of  RP’s  required  to  enable  every  rollback  to  be  made  to 
the  most  recent  valid  execution  point.  Moreover,  if  RBE’s 
can  be  removed  from  the  DPRS’s  as  soon  as  they  are  com¬ 
pletely  validated  or  discarded,  no  redundant  RP’s  are  kept 
except  where  cyclic  dependency  develops  among  a  set  of 
RBE’s.  In  the  latter  case,  at  most  one  redundant  RP  may 
be  kept  per  cycle  of  dependent  RBE’s. 

Proof:  To  each  current  DPR  e  of  a  process  X  there 
corresponds  exactly  one  valid  RP  X.r  established  by  the 
process  X  when  RBE  e  became  a  DPR  of  X.  The  RP  X.r 
is  obviously  the  most  recent  valid  execution  point  of  the 
process  X  when  RBE  e  has  failed.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
each  RP  X.r  currently  maintained  by  process  X  there  cor¬ 
respond  one  or  more  active  DPR’s  of  the  process  X.  Since 
the  process  X  rolls  back  when  and  only  when  any  of  its 
DPR’s  fails,  the  process  in  general  maintains  no  redun¬ 
dant  RP’s.  However,  in  a  situation  where  cyclic  depen¬ 
dency  develops  among  a  set  of  RBE's,  a  branch-RP  may 
be  kept  longer  than  the  minimum  required  period.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  consider  the  case  of  Fig.  6  in  which  RBE’s  [A. 2:  ] 
and  [B.l:]  become  mutually  dependent.  Under  rule  R2 
RP  B.4  is  discarded  at  B.p  when  the  DPR  of  the  RP,  i.e., 
[A. 2:]  becomes  completely  validated.  However,  RP  B.4 
may  be  discarded  at  A. 7  when  the  DPR  of  the  RP  becomes 
partially  validated.  This  is  because  the  partially  validated 
RBE  [A. 2:]  can  roll  back  only  when  RBE  [B.l:]  fails  in 
which  case  execution  point  B.4  is  automatically  cancelled 
out  as  a  part  of  the  rollback  to  base-RP  B.  1 .  Only  the 
branch-RP  established  within  the  last  finishing  RBE 
among  the  RBE’s  in  a  cycle  may  become  a  redundant  RP. 
This  is  because  the  branch-RP’s  established  within  other 
RBE’s  in  the  cycle  may  become  needed  as  a  result  of  the 
failure  of  the  last  finishing  RBE.  When  each  of  those 
branch-RP’s  is  used  for  a  rollback,  its  immediate  cause  is 
not  the  failure  of  the  RBE  that  encompasses  the  RP. 
Therefore,  at  most  one  such  redundant  RP  may  be  kept 
per  cycle  of  dependent  RBE’s.  Q.E.D. 

An  example  of  an  RP  having  more  than  one  DPR  is  RP 
B.l  in  Fig.  9  which  has  two  DPR’s,  [A.l:]  and  [A.5:], 
until  A.  10.  This  means  that  RP  B.l  must  remain  intact 
until  A.  1 1  (even  after  [A.5:  ]  is  successfully  completed  at 
A.  10).  Therefore,  the  number  of  RP’s  maintained  by  a 
process  X  is  always  less  than  or  equal  to  »  cardinality 
ofDPRS(X).  DPRS(*)  is  of  course  a  subset  of  ongoing 
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Fig.  9.  A  br*i»ch-RP  (B.l)  having  two  direct  potential  recallers. 

or  partially  validated  RBE’s  of  the  processes  in  the  sys¬ 
tem. 

B.  Rule  of  Reducing  the  Number  of  RP‘s 

Although  minimal  sets  of  RP’s  are  maintained  under 
the  RP  management  rule  R2  given  in  the  preceding  sec¬ 
tion,  the  number  of  RP’s  maintained  at  one  time  could, 
in  some  cases,  exceed  the  tolerable  limit  (imposed  mainly 
by  storage  space  available).  For  example,  consider  Fig. 
10(a)  which  looks  similar  to  but  possesses  the  opposite 
characteristics  of  Fig.  3  from  the  RP  management  point 
of  view.  (Every  RBE  in  Fig.  3  is  completely  validated  as 
its  associated  acceptance  test  succeeds.)  Each  time  an  ac¬ 
ceptance  test  succeeds,  it  results  only  in  a  partial  valida¬ 
tion  because  there  is  a  DPR  which  is  active  at  that  time. 
Therefore,  no  RP’s  could  have  been  discarded  by  A.p.  If 
process  A  passes  acceptance  test  A.p,  then  all  the  RP’s 
(except  B.25)  can  be  discarded. 

In  order  to  avoid  intolerable  accumulation  of  partially 
validated  RBE’s  and  associated  PR’s  in  a  process  X ,  pro¬ 
cess  X  can  safely  remove  old  RP’s  which  have  low  prob¬ 
ability  of  being  used.  For  example,  RP  B.l  or  B.l  in  Fig. 
10(a)  is  considered  to  have  a  comparatively  low  prob¬ 
ability  of  being  used  because  it  can  be  used  only  when  all 
the  subsequent  RBE’s  (by  both  processes  A  and  B)  that 
have  been  partially  validated  were  actually  wrong.  There¬ 
fore,  process  B  may  remove  B.l  and  thus  sacrifice  the 
capability  of  making  minimum-distance  rollback  (i.e., 
rollback  to  B.l)  in  the  case  where  RBE  [A.5:]  is  dis¬ 
carded.  Process  B  must  retain  base-RP  B.l  after  discard¬ 
ing  RP  B.l.  If  RBE  [A.5:]  is  later  completely  validated, 
then  RP  B.  1  can  also  be  discarded.  If  [A.5:  ]  is  discarded, 
then  process  B  can  immediately  declare  that  RBE  [B.l:] 
has  failed  and  then  roll  back  to  B.  I  as  if  it  had  made  a 
retry  from  B.l  and  failed  the  acceptance  test  of  [B.l:]. 
This  will  cause  process  A  to  roll  back  to  A. 3.  Therefore, 
process  B  as  well  as  process  A  can  still  be  recovered  as 
long  as  it  maintains  the  oldest  RP,  although  it  sacrificed 
the  ability  to  make  a  minimum-distance  rollback  every 
time.  In  other  words,  a  process  can  trade  increase  of  roll¬ 
back  distance  (in  case  of  less  probable  rollbacks)  for  re¬ 
duction  of  RP’s. 

Definition  (DJI)  A  base-  or  branch-RP  r  is  said  to  be 
supported  by  a  base-RP  q  if  r  was  established  during  RBE 
[?:].  For  example,  RP  B.l  in  Fig.  10(a)  is  supported  by 
RP  B.l. 
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(b) 

Ftg.  10.  (a)  A  system  history,  (b)  Result  after  process  B  removes  five  RP's 
from  (a). 

A  two-part  rule  for  safe  reduction  of  RP’s  is  now  given. 

Rule  (R3)  “RP  reduction”. 

(R3.1)  A  branch-RP  r  can  be  removed  if  1)  its  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  RP  q  is  a  base-RP  and  2)  r  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  q.  Once  removed,  r  is  called  a  defunct  branch 
of  q.  If  process  X  is  required  to  roll  back  to  defunct  branch 
r,  it  will  immediately  declare  that  RBE  [  q\ }  has  failed  and 
then  it  will  roll  back  to  q. 

(R3.2)  A  base-RP  r  can  be  removed  if  1)  its  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  RP  q  is  another  base-RP  and  2)  there 
are  no  remaining  RP’s  supported  by  r.  Once  removed,  r 
and  its  defunct  branches  become  defunct  branches  of  q. 
When  process  X  removes  r,  it  notifies  other  processes  and 
the  monitor  that  the  role  of  RBE  [  r:  ]  as  a  DPR  is  taken 
over  by  RBE  [<?.].  If  process  X  is  required  to  roll  back  to 
defunct  branch  r,  it  will  immediately  declare  that  RBE 
[?:]  has  failed  and  then  it  will  roll  back  to  q. 

The  immediate  effect  of  removing  a  branch-RP  is  local 
to  the  process.  However,  the  effect  of  removing  a  base- 
RP  may  propagate  to  other  processes.  For  example,  sup¬ 
pose  that  process  B  in  Fig.  10(a)  first  removed  branch 
RP’s  B.l  and  £.15  and  then  removed  base-RP  B.9.  Now 
whenever  process  B  is  required  to  roll  back  to  B. 9,  it  has 
to  roll  back  to  B.l.  This  means  that  process  A  will  never 
roll  back  to  A.  11,  instead  it  will  be  required  to  roll  back 
to  A. 3.  In  other  words,  the  roie  of  [B.9.]  as  a  DPR  has 
been  taken  over  by  [B.l.].  Therefore,  if  a  base-RP  X.j 
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has  been  made  a  defunct  branch  of  another  base-RP  X.i, 
RBE  [X.j:]  must  be  removed  from  the  DPRS’s  of  pro¬ 
cesses  and  of  the  monitor.  Removal  of  [X.;:]  from  the 
DPRS  of  a  process  Y  may  enable  discard  of  RP’s  in  the 
process  Y.  Fig.  10(b)  shows  the  result  after  process  B  re¬ 
moves  the  five  RP’s  B.7,  B.15,  B.9,  B.23,  and  B.17  in 
sequence.  Again  RP’sA.3,A.21  and  B.l  can  be  discarded 
when  acceptance  test  A.p  succeeds. 

C.  Rule  of  Minimal  Monitor  Recovery  Point 
Maintenance 

We  now  turn  to  the  problem  of  saving  and  restoring 
monitor  states.  See  Fig.  11(a).  When  process  A  fails  ac¬ 
ceptance  test  A.p  and  rolls  back  to  A.l,  process  B  rolls 
back  to  BA.  In  addition,  monitor  M  must  be  restored  to 
the  state  that  existed  immediately  before  the  first  update 
A. 3  by  the  failed  RBE  [A.I:].  In  order  to  prepare  for  this 
monitor  restoration,  the  responsible  process  A  must  estab¬ 
lish  an  RP  of  M  before  it  modifies  M  at  A. 3. 

Actual  saving  of  the  monitor  state  may  be  done  incre¬ 
mentally  by  use  of  the  recovery  cache  scheme  [2],  Each 
time  a  part  of  the  monitor  state  variables  needs  to  be  mod¬ 
ified,  the  original  content  of  the  part  is  saved  into  cache 
storage  commonly  accessible  by  all  the  processes  that  have 
rights  of  access  to  the  monitor. 

Notation  ( N6 )  A  wavy  line  crossing  a  shaded  column 
which  represents  the  state  history  of  a  monitor  M,  repre¬ 
sents  an  RP  of  M  established  by  a  process. 

There  is  no  need  for  a  process  to  establish  an  RP  of  a 
monitor  at  the  beginning  of  a  reference  to  the  monitor.  To 
illustrate  this,  if  process  B  in  Fig.  11(a)  failed  acceptance 
test  B.6  and  rolled  back  to  B.l  to  make  a  retry,  process  A 
would  not  be  aware  of  the  rollback  of  B.  Fig.  1 1(b)  shows 
such  a  system  history.  As  shown,  process  B  makes  a  mon¬ 
itor  reference  (£.4’)  again  during  the  retiy.  Suppose 
monitor  operation  A  .5  were  a  monitor  reference  unlike  the 
case  shown  in  the  figure.  Then  the  monitor  state  refer¬ 
enced  at  B.4'  (during  the  retry)  would  be  identical  to  the 
state  referenced  at  B.4  (during  the  previous  unsuccessful 
try).  In  such  case,  saving  the  state  of  the  monitor  at  the 
beginning  of  monitor  reference  B.4  was  clearly  unneces¬ 
sary.  On  the  other  hand,  if  A. 5  is  a  monitor  update  as 
shown,  then  cither  the  information  deposited  at  A. 5  is  not 
needed  for  reference  B.4'  (or  B.4)  or  reference  B.4  was 
executed  incorrectly.  This  is  because  of  the  asynchronism 
among  processes  in  a  system  of  concurrent  processes. 
Each  process  must  be  designed  to  wait  in  a  condition 
queue  if  the  monitor  does  not  contain  the  desired  infor¬ 
mation.  Suppose  reference  B.4  was  a  mistake  and  process 
B  should  have  waited  from  B.4  until  process  A  supplied 
the  desiied  information  at  A .5  Now  the  monitor  will  con¬ 
tain  all  the  desired  Information  at  reference  B  4'  during 
the  entry.  On  the  other  hand,  if  B.4  was  correct,  i.e.,  the 
monitor  contained  all  the  desired  information  at  B  4,  then 
at  monitor  update  A. 5  process  A  would  not  know  whether 
process  B  has  already  made  a  reference  B  4  and  thus  would 
not  destroy  the  information  desired  at  B.4  (unless  process 
A  is  faulty).  Moreover,  the  information  that  process  A 
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Fig.  12.  A  system  history. 
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Fig.  II.  (a)  Establishment  of*  monitor  RP  (at  A.  3).  (b)Monitor  reference 
{BA)  not  accompsnying  a  monitor  saving. 

supplies  at  A. 5  will  not  be  needed  at  BA'.  Thus  the  mon¬ 
itor  will  again  contain  all  the  desired  information  at  BA'. 
Therefore,  a  monitor  reference  never  accompanies  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  monitor  RP. 

Note  in  Fig  1 1(a)  that  a  monitor  RP  is  not  established 
at  the  beginning  of  monitor  update  4.5.  This  is  because 
the  most  recently  established  base-RP  is  A  1  and  process 
A  has  already  established  a  monitor  RP  at  the  beginning 
of  4.3.  In  other  words,  any  spontaneous  rollback  of  pro¬ 
cess  4  occurring  after  4.5  will  be  made  to  base-RP  4.1 
(or  to  an  earlier  execution  point)  and  thus  will  involve 
restoration  of  the  monitor  to  the  state  that  existed  before 
the  first  update  4.3  by  RBE  [4.1:]  which  precedes  4.5. 
The  rule  for  establishing  monitor  RP's  is  stated  below. 

Rule  (R4)  “Minimal  monitor  RP  maintenance":  An  RP 
of  a  monitor  must  be  established  when  (and  only  when) 
the  DPRS  of  the  monitor  is  expanded  by  a  set  E  of  new 
members  at  a  monitor  update.  Such  an  update  is  called  an 
R-chaining  update  and  E  is  called  the  DPRS  of  the  mon¬ 
itor  RP.  The  monitor  RP  may  be  discarded  when  all  the 
members  of  E  have  been  completely  validated. 

In  systems  using  one  monitor,  every  R-chaining  update 
is  the  first  update  made  by  a  process  X  during  its  RBE 
[X.a.];  in  systems  using  multiple  monitors,  an  update 
which  is  not  the  first  to  be  made  by  a  process  during  its 
RBE  can  be  an  R  chaining  update  as  will  be  shown  in 
Section  III-E. 

Rollback  of  a  monitor  to  one  of  its  RP’s  has  a  unique 
aspect.  Consider  the  case  of  Fig.  12.  If  process  A  fails  at 
A.p  and  rolls  back  to  4. 1 ,  then  it  must  also  bring  monitor 
M  back  to  the  monitot  RP  established  at  4.2  In  doing  so. 


process  4  must  undo  only  those  update  actions  it  has  made 
since  establishment  of  the  monitor  RP  at  4.2.  Therefore, 
the  part  of  the  monitor  updated  by  process  B  at  B.3  but 
unmodified  by  process  4  since  initiation  of  RBE  [4.1:] 
remains  unaffected  during  the  rollback  of  the  monitor.  In 
this  way  the  useful  information  deposited  by  process  B  at 
B. 3  is  preserved  through  the  rollback  process.  The  part  of 
the  monitor  updated  by  both  processes  4  and  B  may  be 
restored  to  the  state  that  existed  before  4.2  since  the  rel¬ 
evant  part  of  the  information  supplied  at  B.3  could  have 
been  supplied  by  process  B  before  4.2  (due  to  the  asyn- 
chronism  among  processes)  and  thus  cannot  be  of  critical 
nature.  The  above  discussion  implies  that  the  monitor  state 
must  be  saved  in  segments  each  representing  the  part 
modified  by  a  process. 

Another  conceptually  simpler  approach  to  saving  mon¬ 
itor  states  is  conceivable.  That  is,  a  snapshot  of  the  entire 
monitor  state  can  be  taken  and  saved.  Each  time  a  monitor 
needs  to  be  brought  back  to  an  RP,  the  snapshot  taken  at 
the  RP  can  be  ised  to  restore  the  monitor.  This  approach 
can  be  costly,  however.  For  example,  rollback  of  process 
4  to  4.1  in  Fig.  12  causes  rollback  of  process  B  to  RP 
BA  under  rule  R2  and  the  entire  monitor  state  is  restored 
to  the  state  that  existed  before  4.2.  This  means  that  the 
information  produced  at  B.3  is  completely  lost.  In  order 
to  prevent  this  kind  of  information  loss,  rule  R2  should 
be  modified  such  that  an  RP  is  established  immediately 
before  J3.3  rather  than  B.4.  In  other  words,  every  monitor 
update  must  be  treated  as  a  combination  of  a  monitor  ref¬ 
erence  and  a  monitor  update  with  respect  to  RP  manage¬ 
ment.  This  increases  the  cost  of  establishing  and  main¬ 
taining  RP’s.  Since  this  approach  trades  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  process  RP’s  for  the  simplicity  in  saving 
monitor  states,  its  cost-effectiveness  depends  on  the  in¬ 
teraction  pattern  of  cooperating  processes. 

D.  Handling  of  Wait  and  Signal  Instructions 

Assumption  4.4  is  removed  now.  A  monitor  procedure 
may  involve  one  or  more  executions  of  a  wait  instruction 
and  at  most  one  execution  of  a  signal  instruction  (at  the 
end).  Condition  queues  are  now  a  legitimate  pan  of  the 
shared  data  structure,  they  must  be  included  in  monitor 
state  saving  and  in  monitor  restoration.  Three  aspects  of 
executing  such  a  procedure  which  are  not  present  when 
executing  a  monitor  procedure  without  any  wait  or  signal 
instructions  are.  1)  treating  segments  of  a  monitor  pro¬ 
cedure  execution  as  atomic  (uninterruptible;  monitor  op- 
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erations  (with  respect  to  both  process  interaction  and  R- 
chaining);  2)  restoring  condition  queues  as  part  of  moni¬ 
tor  restoration;  3)  avoiding  a  system  crash  due  to  the  entry 
of  a  process  into  a  condition  queue  after  depositing  erro¬ 
neous  information  into  a  monitor  but  before  executing  an 
acceptance  test. 

First,  when  a  process  executes  a  monitor  procedure  that 
has  wait  and  signal  instructions,  it  generally  goes  through 
an  alternating  sequence  of  monitor-possessing  periods  and 
waiting  periods  during  which  it  does  not  possess  the  mon¬ 
itor.  Only  the  process  activity  during  each  of  those  mon¬ 
itor-possessing  periods  is  uninterruptible  (by  other  pro¬ 
cesses)  and  thus  is  an  atomic  monitor  operation.  As 
before,  an  atomic  monitor  operation  is  classified  as  a  ref¬ 
erence  operation,  an  update  operation,  or  a  reference-up¬ 
date  operation.  Since  it  is  generally  impossible  to  prede¬ 
termine  a  sequence  of  atomic  monitor  operations  involved 
in  execution  of  such  a  monitor  procedure,  a  practical  ap¬ 
proach  is  to  classify  the  monitor  procedure  as  a  whole  and 
then  Dass  that  classification  to  all  of  its  atomic  monitor 
operations  as  they  are  dynamically  defined.  Note  that  ex¬ 
ecution  of  a  wait  or  signal  instruction  should  be  treated  as 
an  update  action  since  it  changes  the  content  of  a  condi¬ 
tion  queue.  Analogously,  when  a  waiting  processs  is 
awakened,  the  awaking  action  is  treated  as  a  reference 
action  since  the  awakened  process  has  received  informa¬ 
tion  (i.e.,  wakening  signal)  from  the  signaling  process. 
Under  the  above  definition  of  an  atomic  monitor  operation 
the  three  rules  R2,  R3,  and  R4  are  valid  without  any  mod¬ 
ification. 

Notation: 

(N7)  A  waiting  period  of  a  process  is  represented  by  a 
gap  in  the  vertical  line  that  represents  the  progress  of  the 
process. 

(N8)  An  undirected  horizontal  line  represents  a  monitor 
reference-update  operation. 

For  example,  process  A  in  Fig.  13  executes  a  monitor 
procedure  (involving  wait  instructions)  from  A. 3  to  A. 8. 
The  monitor  procedure  execution  consists  of  three  atomic 
monitor  reference-update  operations  (A.  3,  A.  6,  and  4.8). 
Process  A  is  in  a  condition  queue  after  A. 3  until  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  A. 6  (at  which  time  it  is  awakened  by  the  signal 
generated  by  B  at  the  end  of  B. 5),  and  again  after  A. 6 
until  the  beginning  of  /4.8.  Note  that  process  A  establishes 
an  RP  at  (the  beginning  of)  A. 6.  Actually  a  process  may 
establish  multiple  RP’s  during  a  single  monitor  procedure 
execution  if  the  execution  involves  multiple  atomic  mon¬ 
itor  operations. 

Second,  restoration  of  a  monitor,  which  is  required 
when  a  process  rolls  back  to  an  RP,  may  include  recalling 
some  processes  into  the  condition  queues  in  which  the 
processes  slept  previously.  For  exa>.  ole,  assume  that  pro¬ 
cess  B  in  Fig.  13  fails  acceptance  wSt  B. 9  and  needs  to 
roll  back  to  BA.  Process  B  is  then  responsible  for  bring 
ing  the  monitor  back  to  the  monitor  RP  that  was  estab 
lished  at  monitor  reference  update  B. 5,  which  must  in 
elude  restoration  of  the  condition  queue  that  contained 
process  A.  On  the  other  hand,  restoration  of  a  monitor 
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Fig.  13.  A  system  history  containing  waiting  periods  of  a  process. 
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Fig.  14.  A  process  (A)  that  needs  to  roll  back  out  of  a  queue. 

may  also  include  driving  processes  out  of  some  condition 
queues.  For  example,  assume  that  process  B  in  Fig.  14 
has  failed  acceptance  test  B.p.  At  this  point  process  A  is 
sleeping  in  a  condition  queue  and  has  to  roll  back  out  of 
the  condition  queue. 

Third,  a  situation  can  occur  in  which  a  process  that  has 
produced  erroneous  information  for  other  processes  can¬ 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  execute  its  own  acceptance  test. 
The  systems  would  crash  unless  additional  features  have 
been  incorporated.  In  Fig.  15,  assume  that  process  A 
stores  erroneous  information  into  the  monitor  store  at  A. 3. 
Process  B  takes  the  erroneous  information  at  BA  and  sub¬ 
sequently  fails  the  acceptance  test  at  B.p.  A  retry  by  pro¬ 
cess  B  might  fail  again  at  B.p  since  the  erroneous  infor¬ 
mation  generated  at  A. 3  is  still  in  the  monitor  and  is 
referenced  again.  Meanwhile  process  A  is  not  aware  of 
the  failure(s)  of  process  B  and  is  waiting  inside  a  condi¬ 
tion  queue  for  a  wakening  signal  that  has  to  be  supplied 
by  process  B  (after  B.p)  but  has  not  been  produced  be¬ 
cause  process  B  has  not  passed  B.p.  In  a  sense,  this  is  a 
deadlock  situation. 

If  process  B  does  not  maintain  any  RP  earlier  than  B.  1 , 
then  process  B  will  have  to  be  abandoned  after  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful  retries  with  all  the  available  alternates  and  the  sys¬ 
tem  will  crash.  In  this  case,  the  system  crashes  despite 
the  possibility  that  the  acceptance  test  of  RBE  [A. 2:  ]  may 
be  able  to  detect  the  error  and  a  retry  by  process  A  from 
A. 2  may  circumvent  the  error.  That  is,  the  resources  in 
the  system  are  not  fully  utilized. 

There  are  two  possible  solutions  tc  this  problem.  One 
is  to  provide  a  special  programmer  transparent  “watch 
dog  process”  that  is  responsible  for  periodically  exam 
ining  the  status  of  every  process,  upon  detection  of  a  pro 
cess  that  has  spent  an  excessive  amount  of  time  in  a 
condition  queue,  the  watchdog  process  forces  the  process 
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Fig.  IS.  A  process  (A)  entering  *  condition  queue  after  depositing  erro¬ 
neous  information. 

to  roll  back  to  the  immediately  preceding  base-RP  and  to 
begin  a  retiy.  A  process  X  that  has  exhausted  all  the  al¬ 
ternates  waits  (at  the  point  of  the  last  failure)  until  another 
process  Y  that  interacted  with  X  and  has  slept  long,  is 
forced  by  the  watchdog  process  to  roll  back.  Then  process 
X  initiates  another  retry.  The  other  solution  is  to  allow  S- 
propagation  as  a  last  resort  when  process  X  has  exhausted 
all  the  alternates  and  is  about  to  be  abandoned.  That  is, 
process  X  requests  the  processes  that  had  produced  infor¬ 
mation  which  was  referenced  by  X,  to  roll  back  to  their 
earlier  base-RP’ s,  and  thereafter  process  X  makes  a  retry. 
This  exception  (i.e.,  S*propagation)  can  be  justified  since 
the  system  would  have  crashed  anyway.  Either  way,  the 
error  is  indirectly  detected  and  recovered. 

E.  Systems  of  Processes  Communicating  Through 
Multiple  Monitors 

.  Assumption  A5  is  removed  now.  Processes  may  com¬ 
municate  through  multiple  monitors. 

First,  consider  the  systems  containing  multiple  non¬ 
nested  monitors.  The  rules  R2,  R3,  and  R4  are  directly 
applicable  to  such  systems.  For  example,  process  B  in 
Fig.  16  became  R-chained  to  RBE  [4.1:]  of  process  A  at 
B. 3  and  thus  established  a  branch-RP.  At  BA  process  B 
executed  an  update  that  R-chained  monitor  M2  to  [^4. 1 :  ] 
and  thus  caused  an  RP  of  M2  to  be  established.  Process 
Cthen  became  R-chained  to  [/l.  1:  ]  at  C.5.  Therefore,  an 
R-chain  has  been  established  that  connects  RBE  [4.1:  ]  to 
process  C  (at  C.5)  through  three  other  system  compo¬ 
nents,  Ml,  B,  and  M2.  Rollback  of  process  A  to  RP  A  A 
will  require  rollback  of  process  B  to  RP  B. 3  which  will  in 
turn  require  rollback  of  process  C  to  RP  C.5. 

Second,  consider  the  systems  in  which  monitors  are 
nested,  i.e.,  a  monitor  procedure  may  call  other  (nested) 
monitor  procedures.  Fig.  17(a)  depicts  such  a  system  in 
which  M3  is  a  nested  monitor. 

Execution  of  a  monitor  procedure  calling  other  monitor 
procedures  is  treated  as  a  compound  monitor  operation 
which  may  be  broken  into  several  atomic  operations  be¬ 
tween  which  RP’s  may  be  established.  For  example,  see 
Fig.  17(b)  that  shows  an  execution  history  of  the  system 
in  Fig.  17(a).  The  figure  uses  the  following  notation. 

Notation  (N9)  A  continuous  execution  of  a  monitor  pro 
cedure  including  calls  to  nested  monitor  procedures  is 
represented  by  a  vertically  shaded  horizontal  column. 

From  A. 3  to  A.l,  process  A  executes  a  monitor  proce- 
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Fig.  16.  A  rollback  chain  connecting  five  system  components. 
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Fig.  17.  (a)  A  system  containing  a  nested  monitor  M3,  (b)  An  execution 

history  of  the  system  in  (a).  I 

dure  that  belongs  to  Ml  and  involves  two  calls  to  monitor 
procedures  belonging  to  M3.  Similarly,  process  C  exe¬ 
cutes  a  compound  monitor  operation  from  C.2  to  C.8.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  monitor  operation  C.9  is  an  atomic 
monitor  operation  since  the  monitor  procedure  (of  M2)  * 

executed  does  not  involve  either  a  call  to  M3  nor  an  ex¬ 
ecution  of  wait  or  signal  instruction.  For  the  same  reason, 
every  execution  of  a  procedure  of  M3  shown  in  the  figure 
is  an  atomic  monitor  operation. 

With  the  above  definition  of  an  atomic  monitor  opera¬ 
tion  the  rules  R2,  R3,  and  R4  are  directly  applicable  to  ' 
the  systems  containing  nested  monitors  as  illustrated  in 
Fig.  17(b).  RBE  [4.1:]  became  a  DPR  of  M3  at  4.4,  and 
an  RP  of  M3  was  established  at  that  time.  Process  C  then 
became  R-chained  to  RP  4.1  at  C.5  and  thus  an  RP  was 
established.  This  RP  establishment  was  accompanied  by 
establishment  of  a  monitor  RP  of  monitor  M2.  If  process  ' 
4  fails  acceptance  test  A.p,  then  it  will  restore  both  M3 
and  Ml  to  the  states  that  existed  at  4.4  and  4.3,  respec¬ 
tively,  and  roll  back  to  4.1.  This  will  in  turn  cause  pro¬ 
cess  C  to  roll  back  to  C.5,  which  includes  restoration  of 
M2  (to  the  state  that  existed  at  C'.5). 

IV.  Summary 

Programmer-transparent  cooiuination  of  process  roll¬ 
backs  in  systems  of  interacting  fault-tolerant  processes  is 
a  goal  pursued  in  this  paper.  The  approach  explored  is 
based  on  the  strategy  of  prohibiting  rollback  propagation 
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due  to  suspicion,  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  designing 
processes  to  harmoniously  cooperate  with  one  another.  An 
important  requirement  that  any  practical  scheme  for  au¬ 
tomated  coordination  must  meet  is  the  maintenance  of  a 
manageable  number  of  process  RP’s  and  monitor  RP’s  at 
all  times.  Three  useful  rules  were  formulated  to  meet  the 
requirement:  maintenance  of  a  minimal  set  of  RP’s  based 
nrrTe  and  PR*’s,  safe  discard  of  usefu’  RP’s  under 
practical  constraints  such  as  limited  memory  space,  and 
maintenance  of  a  minimal  set  of  monitor  RP’s. 

Implementation  of  the  three  rules  requires  a  solution  to 
the  problem  of  communicating  validation  results  among 
processes.  In  a  system  of  cooperating  processes,  it  is  not 
practical  nor  advantageous  to  make  the  result  of  an  ac¬ 
ceptance  test  of  a  process  to  be  immediately  known  to 
other  processes.  It  is  more  practical  to  make  processes  to 
send  notices  of  validation  results  through  (programmer- 
transparent)  “mailboxes”  and  let  processes  check  their 
mailboxes  at  their  convenient  times.  A  message  commu¬ 
nication  scheme  based  on  this  approach  is  described  in 

Ill]. 

There  is  a  tradeoff  between  automated  coordination  ap¬ 
proaches  and  programmed  coordination  approaches.  Au¬ 
tomated  coordination  involves  greater  time  and  space 
overhead  than  coordination  by  the  program  designer.  On 
the  other  hand,  rollback  coordination  can  often  become 
an  unbearable  burden  on  the  program  designer.  There¬ 
fore,  programmed  coordination  may  become  practical 
only  when  it  is  applied  at  a  relatively  macroscopic  level. 
In  fact,  an  optimal  approach  in  some  situations  may  be  a 
combination  of  programmed  coordination  and  automated 
coordination  approaches  such  that  the  program  designer 
is  concerned  only  with  coordination  at  a  more  macro¬ 
scopic  level  while  coordination  at  a  microscopic  level  is 
automatically  handled  by  an  intelligent  underlying  pro¬ 
cessor  system.  Such  a  combination  remains  as  a  subject 
for  future  study. 
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Abstract 

The  temporary  blackout  (TB)  that  disrupts  orderly  operation  of 
electronic  components  and  erases  the  contents  of  registers  and  RAMs 
occurs  in  many  applications  due  to  unreliable  power  sources,  high  energy 
events,  etc. 

In  order  to  identify  the  design  issues  in  providing  TB  handling 
capabilities  in  distributed  computer  systems,  an  experimental  design  of 
the  TB  handling  capability  into  a  real-time  tightly  coupled  network 
testbed  has  been  conducted. 

This  paper  discusses  what  was  learned  through  this  experimental 
study,  especially,  various  design  issues  that  are  encountered  in 
designing  TB  handling  capabilities  into  tightly  coupled  computer 
networks.  Promising  design  approaches  including  those  for  structuring 
state-saving  actions  and  cooperative  recovery  actions  of  distributed 
processes  are  also  discussed. 


1.  Introduction 


Many  challenging  real-time  applications,  e.g.,  space  exploration 
applications,  require  computer  systems  to  be  capable  of  surviving 
through  temporary  blackout  (TB)  events  that  disrupt  orderly  operation 
of  electronic  components  and  erase  the  contents  of  registers  and  RAMs. 
Such  a  TB  may  be  caused  by  unreliable  power  sources  or  high  energy 
events.  While  TB  handling  in  a  uniprocess  system  is  a  problem  studied 
for  quite  some  time,  designing  TB  handling  capabilities  into  tightly 
coupled  computer  networks  (TCN's)  which  are  now  demanded  in  many 
applications,  is  a  challenge  to  the  system  designer. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  delineate  various  design  issues 
that  are  encountered  in  designing  TB  handling  capabilities  into  TCN's. 
The  paper  starts  in  Section  2  with  the  discussion  on  the  criticality  of 
TB  handling  in  some  applications.  Section  3  then  deals  with  the  basic 
tools  needed  and  operations  involved  in  handling  TB's.  The  discussion 
here  focuses  on  the  relatively  simple  case  of  the  uniprocess  systems. 
The  issues  in  designing  TB  handling  capabilities  into  TCN's  are 
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discussed  in  Section  4.  Promising  design  approaches  including  those  for 
structuring  state-saving  actions  and  cooperative  recovery  actions  of 
distributed  processes  are  also  discussed.  As  a  way  of  identifying 
specific  design  issues  and  promising  approaches,  an  experimental  design 
of  the  TB  handling  capability  into  a  real-time  tightly  coupled  network 
testbed  has  been  conducted  at  the  author's  former  and  current 
affiliations,  the  University  of  South  Florida  (USF)  and  the  University 
of  California,  Irvine  (UCI).  Observations  made  during  this  experiment 
conducted  as  a  case  study  are  briefly  discussed  in  Section  5.  Section  6 
is  a  summary. 


2.  Criticality  of  Temporary  Blackout  (TB)  Handling 


The  importance  of  providing  TB  handling  capabilities  in  computer 
systems  for  unattended  long-mission  applications  such  as  many  space- 
borne  applications  has  long  been  accepted  by  system  designers.  When  the 
probability  of  a  TB  event  occurring  during  the  mission  life  in  such  an 
application  is  reflected,  one  can  quickly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
system  not  equipped  with  TB  handling  mechanisms  can  in  no  way  meet  the 
reliability  goal  set  for  the  application.  Therefore,  even  if 
incorporation  of  TB  handling  mechanisms  means  to  multiply  the  system 
cost  several  times,  the  system  designers  have  no  choice. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  short  mission-life  applications  in  which 
the  probabilities  of  TB  events  occurring  during  the  mission  lives  are 
non-negligible  have  been  dealt  with  relatively  infrequently.  More  such 
applications  are  now  being  explored.  Suppose  that  a  given  application 
has  the  mission  life  of  10  minutes.  Suppose  also  that  the  reliability 
goal  in  this  application  is  to  have  a  computer  system  capable  of 
surviving  through  the  10-minute  mission  with  the  probability  of  (1-10"3) 
(*0.999).  If  the  probability  of  a  TB  occurring  during  the  mission  is 
10"'*  (*0.001),  it  is  impossible  to  meet  the  system  reliability  goal 
without  use  of  a  TB  handling  scheme.  Let  us  now  define  the  coverage  of 
the  TB  handling  scheme  as  the  probability  of  successfully  containing  the 
effects  of  TB's  occurring  during  the  mission  and  preventing  critical 
damages  to  the  application  computation.  If  the  coverage  of  the  TB 
handling  scheme  is  only  0.5,  then  the  reliability  attainable  by  a  system 
with  this  TB  handling  scheme  cannot  exceed  (1-5  x  10"4)  (-0.9995). 

Therefore,  even  in  some  short-mission  applications,  TB  handling  is 
an  essential  requirement. 


3.  Temporary  Blackout  (TB)  Handling  In  Unlproceas  Systems 

In  this  section,  basic  tools  used  and  operations  involved  in 
handling  TB's  in  uniprocess  sytems  are  discussed. 

3.1  Hardware  requirements  and  basic  operations 


The  essence  of  TB  handling  is  to  periodically  establish  recovery 
points  by  saving  the  critical  state  variables  into  hardened  non-volatile 
store  and  after  experiencing  a  TB,  conduct  forward  recovery  by  use  of 
the  saved  state  variables  and  the  time  information. 

Therefore,  the  two  basic  operations  involved  are  state  saving  and 
recovery.  A  hardened  non-volatile  storage  device  capable  of  keeping  its 
contents  intact  through  TB  periods  is  thus  an  essential  requirement. 

Such  a  device  is  called  a  safe  storage  device  in  this  paper.  The  safe 
store  may  consist  of  read-only  storage  devices  and  read-write  devices. 
Read-only  devices  can  contain  the  code  of  both  the  operating  system  and 
the  application  program  whereas  read-write  devices  are  needed  to  keep 
values  of  critical  state  variables. 

Another  hardware  requirement  is  in  the  area  of  detecting  the 
beginning  and  the  termination  of  a  TB.  An  arrangement  must  be  made  for 
the  system  to  attempt  a  safe  shutdown  to  the  extent  possible  upon 
arrival  of  a  TB  initiating  condition.  Similary,  the  system  must  be 
designed  to  wake  up  and  initiate  a  recovery  as  soon  as  possible  upon 
termination  of  a  TB  condition. 

A  hardware  device  essential  in  facilitating  a  recovery  after  a  TB 
is  a  hardened  real-time  (calendar)  clock.  A  measurement  of  the  duration 
of  the  TB  that  has  just  expired  is  needed  in  forward  recovery.  The 
forward  recovery  procedure  is  application-dependent  in  general. 

However,  it  basically  involves  first  restoring  critical  state  variables 
with  the  most  recently  saved  values,  next  reading  the  current  status  of 
the  application  environment,  and  finally  establishing  the  computation  to 
an  appropriate  state  compatible  with  the  current  environment.  A 
hardened  clock  may  be  provided  internally  within  the  system  or  an 
external  hardened  clock  may  be  utilized. 

3.2  State  saving 

As  mentioned  above,  one  of  the  two  basic  operations  involved  in  TB 
handling  is  the  state  saving.  Major  issues  in  design  and  implementation 
of  the  state  saving  operation  are  summarized  below. 

The  set  of  critical  state  variables  that  are  saved  for  the  purpose 
of  TB  handling  is  called  the  State  vector  in  this  paper.  Important 
design  parameters  here  are  when  and  how  often  to  save  the  state  vector 
and  how  to  choose  the  membership  of  the  stae  vector.  A  key  factor  that 
impacts  these  design  decisions  is  whether  some  of  the  sensor  data 
received  or  the  actuator  commands  prepared  to  send  out  may  be  lost  (due 
to  TB's)  without  endangering  the  application. 

In  determining  the  membership  of  the  state  vector,  an  extreme 
approach  aimed  for  minimizing  the  loss  of  sensor  data  or  actuator 
commands  is  to  save  all  the  variables.  This  approach  can  also  relieve 
the  system  designer  of  the  burden  of  selecting  variables  as  members  of 
the  state  vector.  However,  it  has  a  drawback  of  making  the  size  of  the 
state  vector  large  which  in  turn  makes  the  saving  time  and  the 
restoration  time  large.  This  approach  is  not  usable  in  some 
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applications  because  of  the  large  saving  time  it  incurrs.  An  explicit 
determination  of  the  state  vector  is  inevitable  in  such  applications. 

One  way  of  reducing  the  time  overhead  incurred  by  the  state  saving 
operation  is  to  exploit  parallelism.  The  basic  idea  is  to  use  an 
auxiliary  processor  dedicated  to  saving  the  state  vector  as  well  as  a 
mechanism  for  storing  the  same  value  into  multiple  locations 
simultaneously.  Several  proposals  for  such  an  auxiliary  processor 
capable  of  saving  the  state  vector  concurrently  with  the  application 
processing  by  the  main  processor  have  appeared  in  the  literature,  but 
none  of  them  have  yet  been  prototyped  to  this  author's  knowledge. 

A  point  in  execution  when  the  state  vector  is  saved  is  called  a 
saving  point,  or  recovery  point  in  this  paper.  Location  of  saving  points 
is  another  important  design  parameter.  There  are  basically  two  choices. 
One  is  to  establish  saving  points  independent  of  the  application  program 
structure,  e.g.,  clock-driven  location.  This  approach  can  work  with  the 
approach  of  including  all  variables  into  the  state  vector  but  does  not 
match  well  with  the  selectively  determined  state  vector.  The  other 
approach  is  to  have  the  system  designer  place  saving  instructions  in 
strategic  locations  within  the  application  program  structure.  The 
placement  decision  may  be  influenced  by  the  membership  of  the  state 
vector  selected  as  well  as  by  the  recovery  time  limit. 

3.3  Recovery 

As  mentioned  in  Section  3.1,  the  post-TB  recovery  typically 
involves  1)  restoration  of  the  state  vector,  2)  recognition  of  the 
environment  state,  and  3)  rapid  adjustment  of  the  computation  to  a  state 
compatible  with  the  environment.  This  forward  recovery  procedure  is 
necessary  because  the  pure  rollback-and-retry  is  not  feasible  due  to  the 
time  constraint  as  well  as  the  inability  to  capture  the  information  that 
might  be  available  during  the  TB  period.  In  fact,  if  the  TB  duration 
exceeds  a  cetain  threshold  which  differs  among  applications,  the 
recovery  becomes  impossible.  Understanding  of  the  threshold  is 
important  in  analyzing  the  expected  reliability  of  an  application 
system  that  must  endure  TB's.  If  some  hardware  resources  are  damaged 
during  a  TB,  then  the  hardware  diagnosis  and  reconfiguration  should  be 
performed  as  a  part  of  the  post-TB  recovery. 


4.  Temporary  Blackout  (TB)  Handling  In  Tightly  Coupled  Computer 

Networks  (TCN’s) 


Compared  to  the  case  of  a  uniprocess  system,  TB  handling  in  a  TCN 
has  an  added  dimension  of  complexity.  In  both  state  saving  and 
recovery,  distributed  cooperating  processes  are  involved  and  a  number  of 
new  design  issues  arise.  Some  of  these  issues  are  discussed  below. 


4.1  State  Saving 


First  of  all,  distributed  processes  must  establish  their  recovery 
points  (i.e.,  saving  points)  in  a  coordinated  manner;  otherwise,  the  TCN 
that  has  experienced  a  TB  may  not  be  able  to  restore  itself  to  a 
consistent  state  from  which  an  attempt  can  be  made  for  forward  recovery. 
Uncoordinated  recovery  points  may  also  lead  to  an  avalanche  of  rollbacks 
[Ran75j.  A  coordinated  set  of  recovery  points  of  interacting  processes 
that  define  a  consistent  system  state  is  called  a  recovery  line  (or 
saving  line) ♦  A  safe  approach  to  establishment  of  recovery  lines  in 
TCN' s  Is  to  have  the  sytem  designer  to  carefully  place  saving 
instructions  in  each  process  engaged  in  distributed  computation  as 
adopted  in  the  conversation  scheme  [Ran75,  Kim82].  Although  this 
approach  imposes  substantial  burdens  on  the  designer,  it  is  the  most 
appealing  in  applications  subject  to  severe  time  constraints  since  very 
little  run-time  decisions  are  involved  in  state  saving.  In  order  to 
minimize  the  amount  of  computation  lost  due  to  TB's,  it  is  desirable  to 
design  saving  activities  so  that  the  probability  of  the  distributed 
saving  activities  occurring  simultaneously  may  be  maximized.  A  high- 
resolution  global  clock  can  be  useful  here.  Approaches  that  impose  less 
burdens  on  the  designer  and  require  less  coordination  of  process  designs 
but  more  coordination-oriented  process  actions  at  run  time  have  been 
discussed  in  the  literature  but  their  applicability  is  limited  to  TCN's 
in  applications  subject  to  soft  time  constraints.  Nevertheless,  this  is 
an  area  requiring  further  study. 

The  structure  of  the  safe  store  is  another  design  parameter.  The 
distributed  store  structure  that  supports  concurrent  saving  activities 
of  distributed  processes  is  desired  but  may  be  too  costly  in  some 
applications.  If  access  conflicts  among  distributed  processes  during 
their  state  saving  operations  are  possible,  then  the  problem  of 
designing  the  saving  activities  to  yield  optimal  performance  becomes 
further  complicated. 

4.2  Recovery 

The  state  vector  saved  at  a  recovery  line  in  a  TCN  can  be  viewed 
as  a  network  state  vector  consisting  of  process  state  vectors,  each 
belonging  to  a  different  process  engaged  in  distributed  computation. 

Upon  termination  of  a  TB,  each  process  restores  its  state  vector  with 
the  most  recently  saved  values  and  attempts  to  adjust  itself  to  a  state 
compatible  with  the  new  environment  and  be  ready  for  normal  processing. 
Here  different  processes  may  take  different  amounts  of  time  to  become 
ready  for  normal  processing.  If  processes  are  allowed  to  proceed  as 
soon  as  they  become  ready,  i.e.,  to  make  an  asynchronous  restart,  a 
provision  must  be  made  to  prevent  an  excessive  gap  developing  among 
processes  in  their  restart  times;  otherwise,  a  "false  alarm"  by  an  early 
process  that  announces  the  death  of  another  process  which  is  actually 
alive  may  occur.  A  simple  approach  here  may  be  to  make  the  recovered 
processes  wait  until  all  the  cooperating  processes  have  recovered  before 
making  a  synchronous  restart.  However,  it  may  be  advantageous  in  many 
situations  to  allow  processes  to  make  an  asynchronous  restart. 

Designing  distributed  processes  capable  of  performing  forward  recovery 
followed  by  asynchronous  restart  is  not  a  well  understood  subject  at 
present. 


5.  An  Experimental  Design  of  a  TB  Handling  Scheme 


In  order  to  identify  specific  design  and  implementation  issues  and 
promising  approaches,  an  experimental  design  of  a  TB  handling  scheme 
into  a  real-time  TCN  testbed  has  been  conducted  at  the  author's  former 
and  current  affiliations.  The  testbed  used  is  called  the  on-board 
intelligence  (OBI)  testbed  and  is  based  on  a  computer  network  called  the 
Crossbar  Multi -microcomputer  System  (CMS)  produced  by  Unisys  Corp.  in 
Huntsville,  AL  for  the  US  Army  [Chu87,McD82] .  The  CMS  is  composed  of 
six  microcomputers  and  a  program- loading  host  computer  interconnected  to 
a  maximum  of  12  global  shared  memory  modules  through  a  crossbar  switch. 

A  distributed  operating  system  kernel  and  a  real-time  distributed 
processing  application  software  were  developed  to  run  on  the  CMS.  The 
application  implemented  is  depicted  in  Figure  1  and  it  includes 
simulators  of  various  sensor  devices  and  actuators  used  in  space 
vehicles. 

Three  nodes  (Nodes  2,  3,  4)  simulate  three  different  parts  of  the 
application  environment  together  with  three  different  types  of  sensor 
devices  and  controllers.  In  addition,  each  of  the  three  nodes  performs 
some  data  processing  functions,  more  specifically,  some  preprocessing  of 
the  sensor  data  and  some  postprocessing  of  the  abstract  control  commands 
coming  from  the  main  control  processor  (Node  1).  Node  4  is  a  little 
different  from  other  nodes  in  that  it  provides  sensor  data  to  the  main 
control  processor  but  does  not  need  control  commands  from  the  main 
processor.  It  generates  control  commands  by  itself. 

TB  handling  mechanisms  were  then  incorporated  into  the  testbed. 
Subsequently,  simulated  TB's  were  injected  and  performance  indicators 
such  as  recovery  time  were  measured.  The  study  here  is  primarily 
focused  on  the  following  questions. 

(1)  How  difficult  is  it  to  implement  an  effective  forward 
recovery  logic? 

!2)  How  complex  is  the  logic  of  TB  handling? 

3)  How  fast  can  the  TCN  recover  after  experiencing  a  TB? 

4)  How  long  a  TB  can  the  TCN  endure  without  failing  to  .rteet 
the  application  requirements? 

TB  handling  in  the  OBI  testbed  environment  has  turned  out  to  be 
simpler  than  in  many  other  computer  network  application  environments. 
There  are  two  factors  in  this  testbed  that  makes  TB  handling  relatively 
simple. 

(1)  The  main  control  processor  plays  the  role  of  a  coordinator  with 
respect  to  the  overall  application.  Moreover,  it  was  assumed  that  no 
procesor  would  be  complete^  lost  during  the  experiment  since  the 
objective  was  to  focus  on  the  study  of  TB  handling.  Therefore, 
asynchronous  restart  of  recovered  processes  was  easy  to  implement 
because  every  recovered  process  was  designed  to  merely  check  the  health 
of  its  local  sensor  and  controller  until  the  main  control  process  came 
alive. 

(2)  The  message  traffic  among  the  nodes  was  relatively  low  and  at  a 
reasonably  steady  rate.  The  CMS  is  equipped  with  a  high-resolution 
global  clock.  These  plus  the  coordinator  -  follower  relationship 


existing  between  the  main  control  processor  and  other  nodes  made  it 
relatively  simple  to  implement  periodic  establishment  of  recovery  lines 
by  use  of  the  global  clock. 

Although  the  experiment  is  still  continuing,  some  useful  insights 
and  data  have  already  been  obtained.  In  the  OBI  testbed,  the  forward 
recovery  logic  was  not  very  complicated  and  proved  to  be  effective.  It 
is  expected,  however,  that  the  complexity  of  the  logic  will  increase 
rapidly  as  additional  application  requirements  are  introduced  and  more 
distributed  processes  are  added  to  the  testbed.  The  amount  of  critical 
variables  saved  by  each  node  was  about  100  bytes  on  the  average. 
Therefore,  the  state  saving  overhead  is  modest  in  view  of  the  duration 
of  the  control  cycle  in  this  application  being  in  the  order  of  tens  of 
milliseconds.  The  data  obtained  also  indicated  that  in  the  case  of  the 
chosen  application,  recovery  could  be  accomplished  in  less  than  0.5 
milli-seconds  when  implemented  with  the  off-the-shelf  components. 


6.  Summary 


Various  design  issues  encountered  in  designing  TB  handling 
capabilities  into  real-time  uniprocess  systems  and  TCN's  have  been 
discussed.  The  set  of  issues  discussed  has  been  identified  through 
limited  experiences  and  can  in  no  way  be  regarded  as  comprehensive.  It 
is  fair  to  say  that  TB  handling  in  distributed  computer  systems  is  a 
young  technological  field.  Much  more  research,  especially  testbed-based 
experimental  research,  is  needed. 
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Figure  1.  A  real-time  application  system  implemented  on  the  CMS 
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An  Approach  to  Experimental  Evaluation  of 
Real-Time  Fault-Tolerant  Distributed 
Computing  Schemes 
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Abstract— A  leslb«d-bajed  approach  (o  Iht  evaluation  of  fault-tol¬ 
erant  distributed  computing  schemes  is  discussed.  The  approach  Is 
based  on  experimental  Incorporation  of  system  structuring  and  design 
techniques  into  real-time  distributed  computing  testbeds  centered 
around  tightly  coupled  microcomputer  networks.  The  effectiveness  of 
this  approach  has  been  confirmed  through  some  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  author's  laboratory.  Primary  advantages  of  the  testbed- 
based  approach  Include  the  relatively  high  accuracy  of  the  data  ob¬ 
tained  on  liming  and  logical  complexity  as  well  as  the  relatively  high 
degree  of  assurance  that  can  be  obtained  on  the  practical  effectiveness 
of  the  scheme  evaluated.  This  paper  discusses  various  design  Issues 
encountered  In  the  course  of  establishing  the  basic  microcomputer  net¬ 
work  testbed  facilities  and  augmenting  them  to  support  some  expcrl- 
:;r.du;tcd.  The  shortcomings  of  the  testbeds  that  have  been  rec¬ 
ognised  are  also  discussed  together  with  the  desired  extensions  of  the 
lestheds.  Some  of  the  desired  extensions  are  beyond  the  state  of  the  art 
in  microcomputer  network  implementation. 

Index  Terms— Distributed  computer  system,  distributed  recovery 
block,  experimental  validation,  fault  tolerance,  real-time  computer 
system,  recovery,  temporary  blackout,  testbed. 


1.  Introduction 

S  the  com;  'exity  of  distributed  computer  systems 
(DCS’s),  especially  those  in  critical  applications, 
continues  to  grow,  there  are  increasing  calls  for  rigorous 
validation  of  the  system  structuring  techniques  and  oper¬ 
ating  schemes  [16],  [10],  [14J.  Since  analytic  approaches 
still  fall  short  of  handling  complex  systems  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  experimental  validation  techniques  have  be¬ 
come  highly  desired.  Although  the  field  of  experimental 
validation  of  complex  DCS’s  is  still  in  its  early  stage,  re¬ 
cent  drastic  reduction  in  the  costs  of  building-blocks  of. 
DCS’s,  especially  microcomputers  and  connection  de¬ 
vices,  made  prototyping  and  experimentation  an  effort  that 
is  within  the  domain  of  numerous  research  groups. 

A  few  testbeds  have  been  established  to  support  study 
of  issues  in  real-time  system  design  [6],  [7],  [16].  For 
example,  the  MARS  project  at  the  Technical  University 
of  Vienna  has  been  using  a  local  area  network  of 
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MC68000-based  nodes  equipped  with  VLSI  clock  syn¬ 
chronization  chips  to  establish  a  real-time  DCS  testbed 
[14],  [15].  The  Cronus  project  at  BBN,  Inc.,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  the  HOPS  project  at  Honeywell,  Inc.,  Minne¬ 
sota,  have  been  using  workstation  networks  with  UNIX 
as  the  underlying  operating  system  to  create  testbeds  for 
object-oriented  distributed  real-time  systems  [4],  [6], 
[19],  Many  other  testbeds  established  or  under  construc¬ 
tion  are  aimed  at  supporting  study  of  issues  in  fault-tol¬ 
erant  distributed  database  design.  For  example,  the  RAID 
testbed  at  Purdue  University  and  the  CARAT  testbed  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  are  distributed  transac¬ 
tion  processing  system  testbeds  built  around  networks  of 
workstations  and  superminicomputers  [I],  [6],  [13].  Nu¬ 
merous  examples  of  testbed  efforts  related  to  some  aspects 
of  distributed  computing  can  be  found  in  [6]. 

At  the  author’s  current  institution.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Irvine  (UCI),  and  his  former  affiliation,  University 
of  South  Florida  (USF),  attempts  have  been  made  over 
the  past  several  years  to  establish  low-cost  testbed  facili¬ 
ties  for  validation  of  various  fault-tolerant  distributed 
computing  techniques.  In  order  to  keep  the  cost  of  the 
facilities  low,  microcomputers  and  low-cost  connection 
devices  such  as  serial  broadcasting  bus  (e.g.,  Ethernet 
[20J)  and  RS232C  serial  point-to-point  connections,  have 
been  used  as  primary  building-blocks’.  At  present  the 
testbed  facilities  established  represent  the  core  of  a  labo¬ 
ratory  named  the  Distributed  Real-time  Ever  Available 
Microcomputing  (DREAM)  Laboratory  at  UCI.  Major 
{.••aracteristics  of  the  experimentation  efforts  conducted  in 
the  DREAM  Laboratory  are  as  follows. 

1)  The  approaches  adopted  for  validation  of  design  and 
execution  techniques  are  based  on  experimental  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  techniques  to  the  microcomputer  network 
testbeds  and  measurement  and  evaluation  of  various  as 
pects  of  the  resulting  microcomputer  networks  such  as 
fault  detection  and  recovery  performance,  expandability, 
etc. 

2)  The  research  efforts  have  been  focused  on  real-time 
distributed  computing  applications. 

3)  The  design  techniques  under  study  are  primarily 
those  intended  for  achieving  system  level  fault  tolerance, 
i.e.,  tolerance  of  both  hardware  and  software  faults  in 
DCS’s  [8],  [11],  1 18)  Development  of  efficient  imple¬ 
mentation  techniques  for  such  system-level  fault  tolerance 
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schemes  is  also  a  major  objective  of  the  experimental  re¬ 
search  being  carried  out  in  the  laboratory. 

The  need  for  experimental  validation  is  particularly 
acute  in  the  case  of  fault-tolerant  DCS’s.  A  large  number 
of  proposals  have  appeared  in  literature  for  achieving  fault 
tolerance  in  DCS’s.  Yet  very  few  have  been  convincingly 
demonstrated.  Testbed-based  validation  efforts  are  most 
desired.  However,  such  efforts  are  feasible  only  when 
economic,  high  performance,  and  user-friendly  testbeds 
are  available.  Although  the  hardware  situation  has  now 
sufficiently  improved  to  allow  such  testbed  establishment 
activities,  the  software  situation  is  still  far  short  of  the 
desired  state. 

This  paper  is  a  discussion  on  various  design  issues  en¬ 
countered  in  the  course  of  establishing  the  basic  micro¬ 
computer  network  testbed  facilities  and  augmenting  them 
to  support  some  fault-tolerant  distributed  computing  ex¬ 
periments  conducted.  Although  both  tightly  coupled  net¬ 
work  (TCN)  and  loosely  coupled  network  (LCN)  testbeds 
have  been  established  and  both  the  fault  tolerance  schemes 
suitable  for  TCN  applications  and  those  for  LCN  appli- 
LrttiOoS  have  been  experimented  with,  only  those  related 
to  TCN  testbeds  will  be  dealt  with  in  this  paper.  Section 
II  deals  with  basic  TCN  hardware  configurations  while 
TCN  software  facilities  are  discussed  in  Section  III.  The 
hardware  facilities  are  centered  around  two  TCN’s,  or. 
called  the  Macro-Dataflow  Network  (MDN)  and  the  othe 
the  Crossbar  Multi-microcomputer  System  (CMS).  The 
software  facilities  include  internally  produced  real-time 
distributed  operating  systems,  language  tools,  and  real¬ 
time  application  software.  Section  IV  describes  two  fault 
tolerance  schemes  that  have  been  incorporated  into  TCN 
testbeds.  It  also  discusses  the  instrumentation  made  of  the 
testbeds  to  support  the  experiments  and  briefly  touches 
upon  the  measurement  results.  The  shortcomings  of  the 
testbed  facilities  that  showed  up  during  the  experimenta¬ 
tion  are  discussed  in  Section  V  together  with  the  desired 
extensions  of  the  testbeds.  The  final  section  is  a  summary 
section. 

II.  TCN  Hardware  Configurations 

The  TCN  hardware  facilities  are  centered  around  two 
major  pieces  of  equipment:  the  internally  produced  Ma 
cro-Dataflow  Network  (MDN),  and  the  Crossbar  Multi¬ 
microcomputer  System  (CMS)  produced  by  Unisys  Cor¬ 
poration  in  Huntsville,  AL,  for  the  U.S.  Army  (17],  Ad¬ 
ditional  hardware  equipment  includes  graphic  status  dis¬ 
play  tools,  and  various  microcomputers  equipped  with 
disks  serving  as  software  development  workstations. 

A.  Macro-Dataflow  Network  (MDN) 

In  real  time  systems,  a  typical  control  cycle  starts  with 
the  generation  of  data  by  sensor  devices  and  ends  with 
command  output  delivered  to  certain  controller  devices. 
Between  the  two  events,  i.e.,  sensor  data  input  and  con 
trol  command  output,  there  are  various  data  processing 
steps  involved.  In  the  MDN,  the  data  processing  steps  are 
distributed  among  different  microcomputer  nodes  for  th^ 


sake  nl  throughput  increase.  In  a  sense,  sensor  data  travel 
through  various  computing  stations  (microcomputers  ex¬ 
ecuting  processing  steps)  before  they  reach  the  output  sta¬ 
tion.  During  the  traveling,  the  data  may  get  transformed 
or  replaced  by  drastically  different  types  of  data,  of 
course.  In  this  paper  a  data  set  is  defined  as  a  set  of  data 
that  is  communicated  between  computing  stations  and  ac¬ 
tivates  an  execution  of  a  processing  algorithm  (step). 
Typically,  queueing  of  data  sets  takes  place  between  com¬ 
puting  stations  in  order  to  maximize  concurrency  of  their 
operations. 

In  order  to  achieve  fast  data  turnaround  in  the  MDN,  it 
is  essential  that  intemode  communication  be  highly  effi¬ 
cient.  Otherwise,  control  cycles  may  fail  to  complete 
within  deadlines  and  even  the  total  system  throughput  may 
become  worse  than  that  of  a  centralized  processing  sys¬ 
tem.  The  intemode  connection  approach  adopted  in  the 
MDN  is  based  on  the  use  of  a  two-port  buffer  memory  as 
a  medium  for  connecting  a  pair  of  microcomputers.  The 
microcomputers  are  Z8001 -based  single-board  micro¬ 
computers  named  OEM-Z8000’s.  They  currently  operate 
at  the  rate  of  4  MHz. 

The  amount  of  on-board  RAM  on  an  OEM-Z8000  cur¬ 
rently  ranges  from  32  to  120  Kbytes.  The  access  time  of 
the  two-port  buffer  memory  developed  in  house  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  on-board  memory  of  the  OEM-Z8000. 
A  sufficient  number  of  these  buffer  memory  modules  were 
constructed  to  configure  a  variety  of  network  topologies 
involving  six  microcomputer  nodes.  Each  dual-port  mem¬ 
ory  module  consists  of  two  separately  accessible  memory 
banks  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Therefore,  while  one  OEM- 
Z8000  is  accessing  a  memory  bank  through  one  port,  an 
other  OEM-Z8000  can  access  the  other  bank  in  the  samr 
buffer  module  through  the  other  port.  This  also  means  that 
by  alternatively  using  the  two  banks  as  communication 
buffer  between  two  OEM  Z8000’s,  the  time  that  an  OEM- 
Z8000  has  to  spend  waiting  for  a  buffer  being  accessed 
by  the  other  OEM-Z8000  to  be  released  can  be  signifi¬ 
cantly  reduced. 

Fig.  2  shows  an  example  of  the  MDN  configurations 
that  have  been  established.  The  example  configuration 
consists  of  six  nodes  linked  with  10  dual  port  buffer  mem 
ories.  Each  node  in  the  network  is  housed  on  nail 
backplane  card  and  consists  of  an  OEM-Z800C  icro- 
computer  and  a  local  memory  extension  board.  Each  dual 
port  buffer  memory  board  is  housed  on  the  backplane  card 
that  holds  one  of  the  two  OEM-Z8000'#  connected  to  the 
buffer  memory.  Since  flat  ribbon  cables  are  used  as  media 
for  connecting  OEM  ZSOOO’s  to  the  ports  of  the  buffer 
memory  boards,  change  of  the  network  topology  is  not 
difficult.  The  OEM-Z8000  is  equipped  with  an  interval 
timer  and  two  serial  I/O  ports.  The  timer  generates  1200 
interrupts  per  second.  It  is  used  to  construct  a  software 
implemented  real  time  clock  in  the  MDN. 

One  advantage  of  this  MDN  architecture  for  use  as  a 
core  of  a  fault  tolerance  testbed  is  that  it  has  a  minimal 
set  of  components  shared  among  processing  nudes  This 
is  particularly  true  compared  to  a  single  common  serial 
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Fig.  2.  A  configuration  of  the  macro-dataflow  network  (MDN). 

bus  based  network  such  as  Ethernet  or  a  global  memory 
based  network  where  multiple  processing  nodes  use  a 
global  memory  module  as  medium  for  interaction.  Min¬ 
imization  of  shared  components  is  desirable  not  only  with, 
respect  to  concurrent  processing  but  also  with  respect  to 
fault  tolerance.  The  fewer  shared  components  the  network 
contains,  the  easier  it  is  to  prevent  undesirable  interfer¬ 
ence  among  processing. nodes;  it  is  then  easier  to  assess 
and  contain  the  damages  caused  by  faults.  In  some  sense, 
the  minimization  of  shared  components  stems  from  the 
intrinsic  nature  of  the  MDN  architecture,  that  is,  the  net¬ 
work  structure  of  the  MDN  closely  matches  the  compu¬ 
tation  structure  of  a  chosen  real-time  application.  There 
are  obvious  disadvantages,  though,  such  as  limited  run¬ 
time  reconfigurability  and  costs  associated  with  the  rela¬ 
tively  large  number  of  connections  used. 

B.  Crossbar  Multimicrocomputer  System  (CMS) 

The  design  philosophy  underlying  the  CMS  is  different 
from  that  for  the  MDN  in  that  regular  structure  and  gen¬ 
eral-purpose  nature  of  the  architecture  were  important 


driving  factors  in  determination  of  the  architecture  of  the 
CMS.  It  was  designed  both  for  flexibility  needed  in  study¬ 
ing  a  range  of  fundamental  architectures  and  for  maxi¬ 
mum  interconnectivity. 

The  CMS  is  composed  of  six  microcomputers  and  a 
program-loading  host  computer  interconnected  to  a  max¬ 
imum  of  12  global  shared  memory  modules  through  a 
crossbar  switch  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  3.  Microcomputer 
nodes  in  the  CMS  are  also  OEM-Z8000’s.  Each  global 
memory  module  is  accessed  by  normal  Z8001  memory 
read/write  operations.  Therefore,  instructions  may  be  ex¬ 
ecuted  from  either  global  or  local  memory.  Each  global 
memory  module  contains  an  arbitration  unit  that  imple¬ 
ments  a  first-come-first-serve  policy  for  resolution  of  con¬ 
flicting  memory  requests.  In  the  absence  of  contention  an 
OEM-Z8000  can  access  a  location  in  a  global  memory 
module  in  the  same  amount  of  time  that  is  required  to 
access  a  local  RAM. 

The  CMS  also  provides  special  functions  such  as  a 
global  real-time  clock,  inter-microcomputer  interrupt  fa¬ 
cilities,  and  synchronization  flag  memory,  all  in  the  form 
of  memory-mapped  peripheral  facilities.  The  real-time 
clock  provides  a  common  31  bit,  500  KHz  time  source 
accessible  by  all  microcomputers  concurrently  for  perfor¬ 
mance  evaluation.  In  addition  to  this  global  clock,  each 
OEM-Z8000  contains  an  interrupting  interval  timer  that 
can  be  used  for  future  event  scheduling  or  for  setting 
watchdog  timers.  Inter-microcomputer  interrupt  facilities 
enable  any  microcomputer  to  interrupt  any  other  micro¬ 
computer,  or  the  host  machine.  The  flag  memory  provides 
16,384  single-bit  flags  that  can  be  used  for  synchronizing 
access  to  global  memory.  Each  flag  is  assigned  two  ad¬ 
dresses  and  a  read  request  to  a  flag  is  interpreted  as  a  “test- 
and-set”  request  with  the  flag  set  to  "0”  or  “I”  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  address  used. 

The  CMS  is  a  quite  flexible  tool  for  simulating  a  variety 
of  TCN  architectures.  The  flexibility  stems  from  the  full 
connectivity  provided  between  microcomputers  and  global 
memory  modules.  It  is  also  due  to  the  potential  of  a  global 
memory  module  for  use  in  simulating  a  point-to-point 
communication  link  or  a  broadcasting  channel  to  some  de¬ 
gree  of  accuracy. 

HI.  TCN  Software  Facilities 
A.  MDN  Software  Structure 

Two  major  decisions  were  made  at  the  early  stage  of 
MDN  software  development.  One  was  to  structure  the 
real-time  application  software  to  run  on  the  MDN  as  co¬ 
operating  processes.  Since  much  of  the  operating  system 
functions  was  to  be  implemented  as  cooperating  processes 
as  in  many  other  operating  systems,  the  decision  meant 
that  there  would  be  two  different  types  of  processes  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  kernel:  application  processes  and  syst.m 
processes.  The  primary  motivation  here  was  to  minimize 
software  layering  so  that  execution  overhead  may  become 
more  affordable  in  real-time  applications. 

The  other  decision  was  to  design  all  application  soft¬ 
ware  and  operating  system  processes  with  the  aid  of  high- 
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Fig.  3.  Croiibtr  mulllmlcroproctssor  system  (CMS)  (tdspted  from  (16)). 


level  concurrent  programming  languages.  This  was  of 
course  motivated  by  the  desire  to  achieve  better  program 
portability  and  debugging  efficiency.  Processes  produced 
w  ith  such  aid  require  a  software  kernel  that  supports  their 
concurrent  execution  and  handles  low-level  I/O  with  pe¬ 
ripheral  devices.  In  a  sense,  such  a  software  kernel  and 
the  machine  hardware  together  form  a  virtual  machine  ex¬ 
ecuting  concurrent  programs.  A  virtual  machine  called  the 
Extended  Concurrent  Pascal  Machine  (ECPM)  was  im¬ 
plemented  around  an  OEM-Z8000.  The  ECPM  structure 
and  other  major  software  components  are  discussed  in  this 
section. 

/)  ECPM:  The  name  ECPM  was  adopted  because  the 
ECPM  was  designed  to  support  cooperating  processes  de¬ 
signed  in  an  extension  of  programming  language  Concur¬ 
rent  Pascal  [2],  [10].  The  driving  philosophy  in  designing 
the  ECPM  was  to  pursue  simplicity  as  far  as  possible.  The 
simplicity  was  considered  to  be  an  attribute  of  great  im¬ 
portance  if  the  timing  behavior  of  the  system  were  to  be 
clearly  understood.  Fig.  4  depicts  the  services  provided 
by  the  ECPM.  Besides  the  typical  basic  kernel  functions 
such  as  system  initialization,  I/O  with  peripherals,  inter¬ 
rupt  handling,  locking,  and  process  context  switching, 
three  additional  essential  functions  were  incorporated  into 
the  ECPM.  They  are  networking,  time  management,  and 
flexible  process  scheduling. 

As  mentioned  in  Section  II,  a  dual-port  buffer  memory 
is  used  in  the  MDN  as  the  basic  hardware  link  that  facil¬ 
itates  networking.  It  consists  of  two  independent  memory 
banks.  In  order  to  use  a  memory  bank,  an  OEM-Z8000 
must  request  for  the  right  to  access  to  the  bank.  When  a 
request  is  granted,  the  OEM-Z8000  may  read  and  change 
the  contents  of  the  memory  bank  at  the  same  speed  at 
which  it  worJ'S  with  its  local  memory.  When  finished,  the 
memory  bank  must  be  released  so  that  the  other  OEM- 
7.8000  may  access  it.  This  buffer  memory  access  protocol 
together  with  simple  nonblocking  message  send/receive 
primitives  form  the  core  of  the  networking  service  that  the 
ECPM  provides.  The  simple  message  passing  primitives 
were  nuepicd  to  ensure  deterministic  timing  behavior  of 
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the  networking  subsystem.  The  exact  virtual  machine  in¬ 
structions  that  are  supported  include  the  following:  I) 
“obtain  access  right  (buffer  memory  bank),”  2)  "read 
message  (local  memory,  buffer  memory),"  3)  “write 
message  (local  memory,  buffer  memory),"  and  4)  "re¬ 
lease  access  right  (buffer  memory  bank)." 

The  time  management  services  provided  by  the  ECPM 
are  also  simple.  They  include  time  slicing,  watchdog  timer 
control,  fixed  pericxl  waiting  and  continuous  real-time 
clock  maintenance.  Time  slicing  was  provided  to  support 
study  of  various  process  scheduling  strategies  The  con¬ 
tinuous  clock  is  implemented  in  software  with  an  interval 
timer. 

Conceptually,  it  seems  more  logical  to  place  the  func¬ 
tion  of  scheduling  ready  processes  for  execution  above 
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the  ECPM  and  make  it  a  part  of  a  system  process  while 
only  the  function  of  dispatching  the  next  process  to  run  is 
left  to  the  ECPM.  However,  we  learned  through  experi¬ 
mentation  that  this  approach  resulted  in  poor  system  per¬ 
formance.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  clear  that  process 
scheduling  in  real-time  systems  is  not  a  well-understood 
subject  and  we  would  have  to  study  and  experiment  with 
various  scheduling  strategies  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
Therefore,  the  decision  accepted  was  that  the  scheduling 
!»^  located  within  the  ECPM,  but  made  a  separate 
module  that  was  accessed  from  the  rest  of  the  ECPM 
through  a  well-defined  interface  and  could  be  modified 
and  reassembled  without  involving  the  rest  of  the  ECPM. 
Preparation  of  scheduling  parameters  remained  a  respon¬ 
sibility  of  a  system  process  running  above  the  ECPM, 
though.  This  means  that  the  ECPM  supports  a  virtual  ma¬ 
chine  instruction  “set-scheduler  (parameters)."  In  con¬ 
current  software  systems  designed  in  Concurrent  Pascal, 
there  is  a  special  system  process  called  the  initial  process 
which  is  the  only  process  capable  of  creating  other  pro¬ 
cesses.  The  “set-scheduler”  instruction  is  usually  used 
by  the  init'al  process. 

Adapting  a  new  scheduling  strategy  might  require  re¬ 
placement  of  the  existing  scheduling  module  with  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  module.  One  scheduling  strategy  that  we  have 
adopted  for  experimental  study  because  of  its  flexibility 
and  efficiency  is  a  dynamic  priority  scheduling  strategy 
called  the  “priority  bracket"  scheduling  strategy  [9]. 
Each  process  is  assigned  a  priority  bracket  representing 
an  upper  bound  and  lower  bound  on  the  priority  that  the 
process  may  assume  during  its  life-time.  The  programmer 
sets  a  priority  bracket  for  each  process  by  designing  the 
initial  process  to  pass  the  priority  bracket  information  to 
the  scheduler.  Simple  strategies  such  as  the  round-robin 
strategy  and  the  fixed  priority  strategy  that  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  used  in  the  systems  designed  so  far  are  special 
cases  of  the  priority  bracket  scheduling  strategy.  Further 
details  are  referred  to  [9]. 

Discussion  of  the  extensions  made  to  the  ECPM  to  sup¬ 
port  fault  tolerance  experiments  is  deferred  to  Section  IV. 
Fig.  4  also  shows  a  code  interpreter  as  a  part  of  the  ECPM . 
This  is  in  a  sense  an  interface  through  which  processes 
request  for  ECPM  services. 

2)  System  Processes:  In  the  basic  MDN  configuration, 
system  processes  provide  two  basic  functions:  initializa¬ 
tion  of  the  system  and  message  communication  with  other 
nodes. 

System  initialization  includes  setup  of  cooperating  pro¬ 
cess  configurations  and  the  scheduling  parameters  for  the 
processes,  and  these  are  usually  done  by  the  initial  pro¬ 
cess.  Ir.temode  message  communication  was  initially 
handled  by  specialized  system  processes.  These  special¬ 
ized  processes  were  called  communication  processes 
whereas  other  application  oriented  processes  were  called 
computation  processes  Fig  4  illustrates  the  relationship 
between  computation  processes  and  communication  pro¬ 
cesses  Basically  the  latter  provides  messenger  service  to 
the  former  Communication  processes  can  be  classified 


into  two  types,  input  communication  processes  and  output 
communication  processes. 

A  computation  process  wishing  to  transmit  a  message 
to  another  residing  in  a  different  node  simply  deposits  the 
message  into  a  buffer  monitor  [2}  connected  to  a  com¬ 
munication  process.  The  communication  process  then  de¬ 
posits  the  message  into  a  dual-port  buffer  memory  which 
will  be  checked  by  a  communication  process  ai  the  re¬ 
ceiving  node.  The  latter  process  deposits  the  incoming 
message  into  a  buffer  monitor  connected  to  the  destination 
computation  process. 

Although  the  above  approach  has  the  advantage  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  modular  structure  and  allowing  the  location-in¬ 
dependence  of  application  processes  by  isolating  location- 
dependent  functions  within  the  communication  processes, 
the  actual  implementation  showed  poor  network  perfor¬ 
mance.  The  reason  was  mainly  because  the  buffer  mem¬ 
ory  path  was  so  efficient  that  the  extra  delay  in  a  message 
path  due  to  the  presence  of  communication  processes  rep¬ 
resented  significant  increase  in  the  total  transmission  time 
from  one  computation  process  to  another  remote  process. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  MDN  is  not  equipped  with 
disk  storage,  which  dictates  keeping  of  all  files,  at  least 
the  files  needed  during  real-time  processing,  in  main 
memory.  Such  main  memory  resident  files  are  not  unusual 
in  real-time  applications.  We  felt  that  the  increased  inter¬ 
node  communication  time  could  not  be  justified  in  the 
time-critical  applications  where  MDN-type  of  systems  are 
needed.  Therefore,  communication  processes  were  elim¬ 
inated  and  computation  processes  were  made  to  directly 
access  the  buffer  memory. 

In  order  to  support  fault  tolerance  experiments,  system 
processes  had  to  be  extended  with  additional  functions. 
Such  functions  will  be  discussed  in  Section  IV. 

3)  Application  Processes:  In  order  to  support  experi¬ 
mental  study  of  various  TCN  system  design  techniques, 
a  real-time  application  was  implemented  on  the  MDN  to¬ 
gether  with  a  simulator  of  the  application  environment. 
Fig.  2  depicts  the  MDN  configuration  running  the  appli¬ 
cation  program.  Node  5,  also  called  the  data  generator 
node,  simulates  the  application  environment  together  with 
sensor  and  controller  devices.  In  general,  once  the  sensor 
devices  produce  data,  then  the  DCS  occupying  the  rest  of 
the  MDN  must  respond  with  control  output  within  certain 
deadlines.  If  these  deadlines  are  violated,  the  environ¬ 
ment  may  run  into  an  undesired  state  or  the  sensor  devices 
may  not  be  able  to  produce  useful  data  from  there  on.  The 
data  generator  node  is  driven  by  the  real-time  clock  and 
its  rate  of  progress  cannot  be  influenced  by  other  nodes 
of  the  MDN.  It  is  a  continuous  nonterminating  simulator. 

The  remaining  five  data  processing  nodes  of  the  MDN 
execute  the  input  classification  step  (node  1),  various 
analysis  steps  constituting  the  intelligence  of  the  solution 
algorithm  (node  2,  node  6,  node  3),  and  a  control  com¬ 
mand  scheduling  step  (node  4)  that  delivers  the  network's 
response  to  the  controller  device.  The  stimulus  data  from 
node  5  are  first  handled  by  the  input  classification  node 
which  distributes  inputs  to  the  rest  of  the  network.  The 
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command  scheduler  honors  requests  from  various  analysis 
steps  to  schedule  commands  for  the  controller  device. 

Each  analysis  step,  i.e.,  the  Analysis- 1  step  executed 
on  node  2  and  the  Analysis-2  step  executed  on  node  6  and 
node  3,  consists  of  several  loosely  related  substeps  and 
was  initially  designed  as  a  set  of  a  few  cooperating  pro¬ 
cesses.,  If  there  were  enough  microcomputer  nodes,  each 
process  could  have  been  assigned  to  run  on  a  dedicated 
r.rde.  H?«»ever,  multiplexing  c  set  of  cooperating  pro¬ 
cesses  on  each  node  resulted  in  poor  performance  primar¬ 
ily  due  to  the  scheduling  overhead.  Subsequently,  the  co¬ 
operating  processes  on  each  node  have  been  merged  into 
a  single  process.  The  analysis  process  that  resulted  exe¬ 
cutes  one  of  several  tasks  depending  upon  the  input  data 
set  it  receives.  Considering  the  downward  trend  in  both 
the  cost  and  the  physical  volume  of  microcomputers,  ded¬ 
icating  a  microcomputer  node  to  run  a  single  computation 
process  is  regarded  as  the  proper  direction  to  follow. 

If  the  rate  of  data  generation  goes  up,  then  additional 
analyzer  nodes,  both  of  Analyzer- 1  and  Analyzer-2  types, 
may  be  added  for  higher  degree  of  multiprocessing.  Use 
ot  up  to  several  tens  of  analyzer  nodes  is  envisioned  in 
the  chosen  application.  (Since  early  198S,  the  non-fault- 
tolerant  version  of  this  real-time  application  program  has 
been  running  reliably  on  the  MDN.) 

4)  Programming  Language  Tools:  Concurrent  Pascal 
with  our  extensions  related  to  process  scheduling  and 
communication  between  remote  processes,  has  been  the 
primary  language  tool  for  designing  cooperating  pro¬ 
cesses.  The  main  advantages  of  this  choice  are  the  sim¬ 
plicity  and  the  abstract  data  type  oriented  style  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  The  language  and  its  compiler  were  simple  enough 
for  us  to  extend  the  language  without  much  difficulty  as 
we  encountered  new  requirements.  The  main  disadvan¬ 
tages  are  the  lack  of  flexible  interprocess  communication 
mechanisms,  the  lack  of  modular  compilation  capability, 
and  the  slow  interpretive  execution  approach  used.  Over¬ 
all,  it  has  been  a  cost-effective  rapid  prototyping  tool  for 
development  of  MDN  software. 

In  order  to  balance  the  workload  in  the  MDN,  certain 
nodes  had  to  be  sped  up  significantly  after  the  initial  op¬ 
erational  version  of  the  application  program  had  been  ob¬ 
tained.  In  particular,  the  data  generator  node  became  a 
bottleneck  and  thus  its  application  process  was  rewritten 
in  programming  language  C.  (Other  tools  such  as  PDL 
developed  by  Unisys  Corp.,  Modula-2,  and  Ada  have 
been  obtained  but  not  yet  used  as  research  tools.) 

B.  CMS  Software  Structure 

I)  Kernel:  The  CMS  kernel  developed  internally  is 
simpler  than  the  ECPM  in  the  MDN.  (The  ECPM  can 
also  be  made  to  fit  into  the  CMS  with  minor  modification, 
but  it  has  been  left  as  a  future  task.)  The  simple  CMS 
kernel  has  been  designed  to  support  processes  written  in 
programming  language  C,  each  tunning  on  a  separate 
OEM-Z8000  node.  Besides  the  typical  service  functions 
such  as  system  initialization,  I/O  with  serial  communi¬ 
cation  ports,  locking,  and  interrupt  handling,  the  kernel 
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provides  additional  services.  They  are  synchronized  re¬ 
start,  global  clock  reading,  and  message  communication 
through  global  shared  memory. 

The  processes  wishing  to  make  a  synchronized  restart 
will  wait  inside  their  supporting  kernels  for  a  start  signal 
to  be  generated  by  a  designated  coordinator  node  in  the 
CMS.  In  order  to  support  message  communication  be¬ 
tween  a  pair  of  distributed  processes,  the  kernel  imple¬ 
ments  a  circular  message  queue  with  a  lock  on  a  selected 
global  memory  module. 

2)  Application  Processes:  As  in  the  case  of  the  MDN, 
a  real-time  application  was  implemented  on  the  CMS  to¬ 
gether  with  a  simulator  of  the  application  environment. 
Fig.  5  depicts  the  distributed  application  software  config¬ 
uration.  Unlike  the  MDN  application  software  depicted 
in  Fig.  2,  the  CMS  application  implemented  is  a  multi¬ 
sensor  control  application.  As  shown  in  Fig.  5,  three 
nodes  (Node  2,  3, 4)  simulate  three  different  parts  of  the 
application  environment  together  with  three  different  types 
of  sensor  and  controller  devices.  In  addition,  each  of  the 
three  nodes  performs  some  data  processing  functions, 
more  specifically,  some  preprocessing  of  the  sensor  data 
and  some  postprocessing  of  the  abstract  control  com¬ 
mands  coming  from  the  main  control  processor  (Node  1). 
Node  4  is  a  little  different  from  other  nodes  in  that  it  pro¬ 
vides  sensor  data  to  the  main  control  processor  but  does 
not  need  control  commands  from  the  main  processor.  It 
generates  control  commands  by  itself. 

As  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  each  node  runs 
one  process  only.  There  is  no  separate  system  process  in 
the  basic  CMS  configuration. 

IV.  Incorporation  of  Fault-Tolerant  Distributed 
Computino  Schemes  into  the  Testbeds  and 
Associated  Instrumentation 

With  the  MDN  testbed  and  the  CMS  testbed  estab¬ 
lished,  several  fault-tolerant  distributed  computing  exper¬ 
iments  have  been  conducted.  As  mentioned  in  Section  E, 
the  fault  tolerance  schemes  that  we  have  been  focusing  on 
are  those  intended  for  achieving  system  level  fault  toler 
ance  in  real  time  application'  Experiments  conducted  to 
validate  two  such  schemes  wi"  be  sketched  in  this  section 
in  order  to  discuss  the  extensions  made  to  the  basic 
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testbeds  to  support  the  experiments.  The  purpose  of  the 
experiments  was  of  course  not  only  to  validate  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  schemes  but  also  to  study  efficient  imple¬ 
mentation  techniques  for  the  schemes. 

A.  Experimental  Validation  of  the  Distributed  Recovery 
Block  (DRB)  Scheme 

1)  Basic  Principles  of  the  DRB  Scheme:  The  DRB 
(distributed  recovery  block)  scheme  is  a  technique  for 
unified  {resident  of  both  hardware  and  software  faults 
with  minimal  execution  overhead  [11],  (12].  It  provides 
efficient  forward  recovery  in  contrast  to  more  time-con¬ 
suming  backward  recovery  such  as  rollback-and-retry.  It 
is  based  on  a  combination  of  both  the  distributed  process¬ 
ing  and  the  recovery  block  structuring  concepts.  Recov¬ 
ery  block  (RB)  (5],  [18],  consists  of  one  or  more  routines, 
called  try  blocks,  which  are  designed  to  produce  the  same 
or  similar  computation  results,  and  the  acceptance  test 
(AT),  which  is  a  logical  expression  representing  the  cri¬ 
terion  for  determining  the  acceptability  of  the  execution 
results  of  the  tty  blocks.  A  try  (i.e.,  execution  of  a  try 
block)  is  thus  always  followed  by  an  acceptance  test.  In 
a  sense,  RB  is  an  enclosure  of  some  recoverable  activities 
of  a  process. 

The  real-time  TCN’s  considered  here  are  assumed  to 
have  the  following  characteristics: 

1)  A  TCN  consists  of  multiple  computing  stations,  each 
executing  one  and  only  one  RB. 

2)  The  result  produced  from  a  computing  station  may 
become  an  input  to  another  computing  station  or  to  the 
application  environment. 

3)  A  contouring  station  nay  consist  of  one  or  more 
computing  nodes.  Multiple  computing  nodes  within  a 
computing  station  can  be  used  either  in  a  load-sharing  or 
in  a  redundant  processing  mode. 

The  DRB  scheme  exploits  concurrent  execution  of  try 
blocks  to  facilitate  fast  forward  recovery.  For  simplicity, 
only  two  try  blocks  in  an  RB,  the  primary  and  the  backup, 
are  used  to  illustrate  the  DRB  scheme.  The  specification 
of  the  maximum  execution  time  allowed  for  each  try  block 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  DRB  scheme.  A  try  not  com¬ 
pleted  within  the  time  limit  due  to  hardware  faults  or  ex¬ 
cessive  looping  is  treated  as  a  failure.  Therefore,  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  test  can  be  viewed  as  a  combination  of  both  logic 
and  time  acceptance  tests,. 

The  DP.B  scheme  realized  with  two  nodes  is  depicted 
in  Fig.  6.  Both  primary  and  backup  nodes  contain  the  same 
acceptance  test,  consisting  of  logic  and  time  tests,  and  the 
same  set  of  try  blocks,  A  and  B.  However,  the  roles  of 
the  two  try  blocks  are  assigned  differently  in  the  two 
nodes.  Primary  node  X  uses  try  block  A  as  the  primary  try 
block  initially,  whereas  backup  node  Y  uses  try  block  B 
as  the  initio!  primary.  Therefore,  until  a  fault  is  detected, 
both  nodes  receive  the  same  input  data,  process  the  data 
by  use  of  two  different  try  blocks  (i.e.,  block  A  on  node 
X  and  block  B  on  node  F),  and  check  the  results  by  use 
of  the  acceptance  test.  Both  nodes  perform  all  these  tasks 
concurrently  The  time  acceptance  test  is  used  to  ensure 
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Fig.  6.  The  basic  structure  of  the  distributed  recovery  block  (DRB). 

timely  behavior  of  both  nodes.  Also,  note  in  the  figure 
that  the  data  kept  in  the  input  buffer  is  available  for  ref¬ 
erencing  by  the  acceptance  test. 

In  a  fault-free  situation,  both  nodes  will  pass  the  accep¬ 
tance  test  with  the  results  computed  with  their  primary  try 
blocks.  In  such  a  case,  the  primary  node  notifies  the 
backup  of  its  success  in  the  acceptance  test.  Thereafter, 
only  the  primary  node  sends  its  output  to  the  successor 
computing  station.  However,  if  the  primary  node  fails  and 
the  backup  node  passes  its  test,  the  backup  node  assumes 
the  role  of  the  primary,  i.e.,  the  nodes  exchange  their 
roles.  To  be  more  specific,  the  primary  node  attempts  to 
inform  the  backup  node  upon  its  failure  in  passing  the 
acceptance  test.  The  backup  node  will  take  over  the  role 
of  the  primary  as  soon  as  it  receives  the  notice.  If  the 
primary  node  is  completely  lost,  the  backup  node  will  rec¬ 
ognize  the  failure  of  the  primary  upon  expiration  of  the 
preset  time  limit.  It  will  then  become  the  new  primary. 
Since  these  interactions  between  two  nodes  are  done  asyn¬ 
chronously,  the  scheme  does  not  suffer  from  synchroni¬ 
zation  overhead.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  backup  node 
fails  first,  the  primary  node  need  not  be  disturbed.  In  both 
cases,  the  failed  node  attempts  to  become  a  new  backup 
node;  it  first  attempts  to  bring  its  application  computation 
state  or  local  database  up-to-date  by  making  a  rollback 
and  retry  with  its  alternate  try  block.  This  attempt  does 
not  disturb  the  primary  node. 

2)  Virtual  Machine  Mechanisms  and  Processes  Sup¬ 
porting  the  DRB  Scheme:  In  order  to  support  experimen¬ 
tation  of  the  DRB  scheme  on  the  MDN,  the  ECPM  was 
extended  with  the  following  capabilities.  First  of  all,  the 
capability  of  establishing  recovery  points  and  making 
rollbacks  was  incorporated  to  support  the  attempt  of  a 
failed  node  to  become  a  backup  node.  Secondly,  the  ca¬ 
pability  of  detecting  some  exception  conditions,  e.g., 
overflow,  and  subsequently  handling  the  situations  in  the 
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same  way  as  acceptance  test  failures  was  incorporated. 
Thirdly,  the  capability  of  checking  the  acceptance  test  re¬ 
sults  of  the  partner  node  as  well  as  detecting  the  timeout 
condition  of  the  partner  node  was  incorporated. 

Fig.  2  shows  an  MDN  configuration  with  the  DRB 
scheme  incorporated  into  nodes  3  and  6.  The  processes 
on  both  nodes  as  well  as  those  on  the  adjacent  nodes  (1 
and  4)  were  extended  with  the  fault  detection  and  recov¬ 
ery  functions  which  facilitate  the  DRB  scheme  by  use  of 
the  bO>M  mechanisms  mentioned  above.  Fig.  2  also 
shows  an  instrumentation  made  to  the  MDN  in  order  to 
support  measurement  of  the  execution  overhead  caused  by 
the  introduction  of  the  DRB  scheme.  Four  “observation 
points”  were  established  in  the  network.  When  a  data  set 
arrives  at  the  designated  observation  point  in  the  network, 
the  node  stamps  the  real-time  and  saves  a  copy  of  the  time- 
stamped  data  in  its  local  memory.  When  enough  mea¬ 
sured  data  are  obtained,  the  time-stamped  data  are  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  computer  system  for  data  analysis.  The 
ECPM  was  thus  extended  with  a  time-stamping  and  sav¬ 
ing  primitive. 

In  order  to  exercise  the  DRB  mechanisms,  the  follow¬ 
ing  types  of  faults  were  injected. 

1)  Total  node  failure:  this  was  simulated  by  use  of  a 
node  reset. 

2)  Software  faults:  infinite  looping  and  arithmetic 
overflow  were  injected. 

These  faults  were  injected  randomly  rather  than  at  pre¬ 
selected  points  in  execution.  Random  injection  is  partic¬ 
ularly  important  for  validation  of  system-level  fault  tol¬ 
erance  schemes.  When  a  node  reset  is  forced,  one  does 
not  know  what  execution  stage  the  node  is  at,  i.e.,  whether 
the  node  is  in  execution  of  the  kernel,  a  system  process, 
or  an  application  process.  Injection  of  transient  hardware 
faults,  e.g.,  transient  faults  of  main  memory,  is  in  the 
plan  for  future  work. 

Fig.  7  illustrates  the  measurement  results  obtained.  The 
curve  connecting  solid  dots  represents  the  time  taken  for 
a  data  set  to  “travel”  from  the  point  where  it  is  picked 
up  by  one  of  the  Analyzer-2  nodes  in  Fig.  2  (i.e.,  node  3 
or  node  6)  to  the  point  where  the  (processed)  data  set  is 
stored  into  a  buffer  memory  connected  to  the  command 
scheduler  node.  Therefore,  this  curve  corresponds  to  the 
ca;e  of  using  the  DRB.  On  the  other  hand,  the  curve  con¬ 
necting  small  triangles  represents  the  data  set  travel  time 
in  the  case  without  the  DRB.  The  gap  between  the  two 
curves  is  the  execution  time  increase,  i.e.,  the  overhead, 
due  to  the  incorporation  of  the  DRB.  This  overhead  is 
mainly  caused  by  the  interaction  between  partner  nodes, 
the  establishment  of  recovery  points,  and  the  execution  of 
the  acceptance  test.  The  average  execution  time  increase 
shown  in  Fig.  7  is  approximately  30  milliseconds.  How¬ 
ever,  considering  the  inefficient  implementation  language 
(Extended  Concurrent  Pascal),  and  the  slow  processor  (4 
MHz  Z8001 )  used,  the  amount  of  execution  time  increase 
shown  in  Fig.  7  is  at  least  20  times  higher  than  that  ex 
petted  in  the  systems  built  with  current  off  the  shelf  hard 
ware  and  software  tools.  For  example,  use  of  a  processor 


running  at  20  MHz  will  result  in  speedup  by  a  factor  of 
3.  Use  of  a  more  efficient  language  (an  assembly  language 
in  the  extreme  case)  wilt  result  in  additional  speedup  by 
a  factor  of  4.  Details  of  the  results  of  the  DRB  experiment 
are  referred  to  [3],  [12]. 

A  recent  extension  made  to  the  DRB  scheme  is  the  ca¬ 
pability  of  nondisruptive  rejoin  of  repaired  nodes.  In  other 
words,  under  the  extended  scheme  called  a  repairable 
DRB  scheme,  a  repaired  node  can  be  reincorporated  into 
the  previous  DRB  computing  station.  For  example,  if  node 
6  in  Fig.  2  fails  and  is  removed  for  repair,  then  node  3 
will  continue  to  operate  without  a  backup  partner.  Later 
repaired  node  6  can  be  reincorporated  as  the  backup  node 
without  disrupting  the  real-time  application.  The  main 
problem  here  is  to  bring  the  computation  state  or  the  local 
database  of  the  rejoining  node  up-to-date,  i.e.,  the  newly 
introduced  backup  node  (node  6)  must  import  a  copy  of 
the  database  kept  by  the  primary  node  (node  3)  in  order 
to  prepare  for  serving  as  the  backup  node.  This  requires 
the  cooperation  of  the  primary  node  that  has  maintained 
the  up-to-date  database.  The  primary  node  exports  a  copy 
of  its  database  using  slack  time,  possibly  through  multiple 
control  cycles.  A  simple  case  where  the  entire  database 
could  be  copied  during  one  control  cycle  was  put  to  an 
experiment  [21].  To  support  this,  the  ECPM  was  ex¬ 
tended  with  a  primitive  used  during  the  database  dupli¬ 
cation. 

B.  Experimental  Validation  of  a  Temporary  Blackout 
( TB )  Handling  Scheme 

I)  Basic  Principles  of  TB  Handling:  Temporary 
blackout  (TB)  handling  means  to  continue  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  real-time  application  environment  while  ex¬ 
periencing  a  temporary  blackout  that  disrupts  orderly  op¬ 
eration  of  electronic  components  and  erases  the  contents 
of  registers  and  RAM’s.  Such  a  blackout  may  be  caused 
by  unreliable  power  sources  or  high  energy  events.  In  a 
uniprocess  system,  TB  handling  is  a  relatively  simple 
problem.  The  system  can  periodically  establish  recovery 
points  by  saving  the  critical  state  variables  into  hardened 
nonvolatile  storage  and  after  experiencing  a  TB,  conduct 
forward  recovery  by  use  of  the  saved  state  variables  and 
the  time  information.  The  forward  recovery  procedure 
here  is  of  course  application-dependent. 

In  the  case  of  a  DCS,  a  new  dimension  of  complexity 
is  added  to  TB  handling.  Distributed  processes  must  es¬ 
tablish  their  recovery  points  in  a  coordinated  manner;  oth¬ 
erwise,  the  DCS  that  has  experienced  a  TB  may  not  be 
able  to  restore  itself  to  a  consistent  state  from  which  an 
attempt  can  be  made  for  forward  recovery.  In  addition, 
different  processes  may  take  different  amounts  of  time  for 
recovery.  A  simple  approach  here  may  be  to  make  the 
recovered  processes  wait  until  all  the  cooperating  pro 
cesses  have  recovered  before  making  a  synchronous  re 
start.  However,  it  may  be  advantageous  in  many  situa 
tions  to  allow  processes  to  make  an  asynchronous  restart 
Designing  distributed  processes  capable  of  performing 
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forward  recovery  followed  by  asynchronous  restart  is  not 
yet  a  well  understood  subject. 

2)  Virtual  Machine  Mechanisms  and  Processes  Sup¬ 
porting  a  TB  Handling  Scheme:  A  simple  case  of  TB 
handling  in  a  DCS  has  been  experimented  with  in  the 
DREAM  Laboratory.  The  experiment  was  conducted  on 
the  CMS  testbed  running  the  multisensor  control  appli¬ 
cation  depicted  in  Fig.  5.  There  are  two  factors  in  this 
testbed  that  make  TB  handling  relatively  simple. 

1)  The  main  control  processor  plays  the  role  of  a  co¬ 
ordinator  with  respect  to  the  overall  application.  More¬ 
over,  it  was  assumed  that  no  processor  would  be  com¬ 
pletely  lost  during  the  experiment  since  the  objective  was 
to  focus  on  the  study  of  TB  handling.  Therefore,  asyn¬ 
chronous  restart  of  recovered  processes  was  easy  to  im¬ 
plement  because  every  recovered  process  was  designed  to 
merely  check  the  health  of  its  local  sensor  and  controller 
until  the  main  control  process  came  alive. 

2)  The  message  traffic  among  the  nodes  was  relatively 
low  and  at  a  reasonably  steady  rate.  The  CMS  is  equipped 
with  a  high-resolution  global  clock.  These  plus  the  coor¬ 
dinator-follower  relationship  existing  between  the  main 
control  processor  and  other  nodes  made  it  relatively  sim¬ 
ple  to  implement  periodic  establishment  of  distributed  re¬ 
covery  points  by  use  of  the  global  clock. 

A  TB  was  simulated  by  use  of  a  global  interrupt  capa¬ 
bility  present  in  the  CMS.  The  capability  called  the  "sil¬ 
ver  bullet”  mechanism  interrupts  ali  the  nodes  in  the  CMS 
simultaneously  when  invoked.  A  spare  node  in  the  CMS 
was  assigned  the  responsibility  of  generating  a  silver  bul¬ 
let  The  CMS  kernel  was  extended  with  a  silver  bullet 
handler  that  essentially  kept  reading  the  global  clock  until 
the  period  of  time  preset  as  the  TB  duration  elapsed.  The 
TB  duration  was  made  a  parameter  that  could  be  set  at  the 


beginning  of  each  experimental  run.  Once  the  TB  period 
is  over,  then  every  node  initiates  the  procedure  of  reload¬ 
ing  saved  critical.variables  and  subsequent  forward  recov¬ 
ery.  As  a  part  of  this  procedure,  the  environment  simu¬ 
lator  resident  in  each  node  is  reestablished  as  if  no  TB’s 
had  occurred.  Another  mechanism  that  had  to  be  simu¬ 
lated  to  support  the  experiment  was  the  hardened  storage. 
A  global  memory  module  was  designated  as  a  hardened 
memory  in  which  critical  variables  may  be  saved.  These 
approaches  of  simulating  a  TB  and  a  hardened  memory 
have  the  advantage  of  creating  controllable  high-fidelity 
simulated  events  and  environments. 

Although  the  experimental  setup  has  been  fully  opera¬ 
tional  for  some  time  and  some  measured  data  have  been 
collected,  still  further  data  need  to  be  collected  and  sub¬ 
stantial  efforts  to  be  spent  for  analysis  of  the  data.  Our 
study  here  is  primarily  focused  on  the  following  ques¬ 
tions. 

1)  How  difficult  is  it  to  implement  an  effective  forward 
recovery  logic? 

2)  How  complex  is  the  logic  of  TB  handling? 

3)  How  fast  can  the  DCS  recover  after  experiencing  a 
TB? 

4)  How  long  a  TB  can  the  DCS  endure  without  failing 
to  meet  the  application  requirements? 

The  experiences  and  the  data  obtained  so  far  provide 
some  very  limited  answers  to  these  questions.  In  the  case 
of  the  chosen  application  (Fig.  5),  the  forward  recovery 
logic  was  not  very  complicated  and  proved  to  be  effective. 
The  amount  of  critical  variables  saved  by  each  node  was 
about  100  bytes  on  the  average.  The  data  obtained  also 
indicated  that  in  the  case  of  the  chosen  application,  re 
covery  could  be  accomplished  in  less  than  0.5  milli¬ 
seconds  when  implemented  with  the  off  the  shelf  com 
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ponents.  Much  more  experimental  work  on  TB  handling 
is  needed  to  obtain  adequate  answers  to  the  questions 
stated  above. 

C.  Pros  and  Cons  of  the  Testbed-Based  Evaluation 
Approach 

One.  advantage  of  this  testbed-based  evaluation  ap¬ 
proach  is  that  relatively  few  assumptions  about  the  exe- 
c.j*ir.n  .nvimnm«ni  a  re  made.  Truly  distributed  network 
configurations  are  used  and  real  operating  systems  ate  run. 
Moreover,  faults  are  injected  in  realistic  manners  and  their 
teal  effects  are  demonstrated.  Environment  simulators  are 
scaled-down  real-time  imitators  of  teal  environments  and 
the  application  programs  used  are  at  least  skeletons  of  the 
programs  used  in  real  operation.  Therefore,  compared  to 
the  results  obtained  from  uniprocessor-based  simulation 
approaches  that  use  logical  clocks  rather  than  real-time 
clocks,  the  results  from  this  testbed-based  evaluation  ap¬ 
proach  should  be  orders-of-magnitude  more  accurate  in  at 
least  two  aspects:  timing  and  logical  complexity.  In  other 
words,  much  more  credible  data  can  be  obtained  on  en¬ 
tities  such  as  recovery  time,  overhead  execution  time, 
logical  complexity  of  implementing  fault  tolerance 
schemes,  etc.,  from  the  testbed-based  evaluation  ap¬ 
proach.  Moreover,  it  enables  obtaining  useful  estimates 
of  the  logical  complexity  that  will  be  involved  when  the 
schemes  are  implemented  into  real  application  systems. 
A  disadvantage  is  the  relatively  high  level  of  efforts  re¬ 
quired  to  establish  a  real-time  DCS  testbed. 

V.  Desired  Extensions 

In  the  course  of  conducting  the  experiments  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  section  and  other  experiments,  several 
limitations  of  the  testbed  facilities  in  the  DREAM  labo¬ 
ratory  have  been  recognized.  Actually,  removing  some  of 
the  limitations  identified  seems  to  be  beyond  the  state  of 
the  art.  Nevertheless,  even  partial  removal  of  these  limi¬ 
tations  will  help  accelerating  advances  in  real-time  dis¬ 
tributed  computing  in  general. 

A.  Instrumentation 

The  most  obvious  limitation  was  the  lack  of  powerful 
debugging-aids,  especially  the  tools  that  can  provide 
snapshots  of  DCS  states  taken  at  various  execution  points 
of  interest  without  perturbing  the  execution.  An  ideal  tool 
would  be  what  might  be  called  a  network  single-stepping 
tool,  which  is  capable  of  advancing  the  distributed  nodes 
through  one  instruction  followed  by  display  of  node  states 
each  time  the  user  provides  a  keyboard  stroke.  Since  dif¬ 
ferent  nodes  generally  execute  different  instructions  at  any 
given  time,  each  single  step  really  covers  the  actions  of 
distributed  nodes  up  to  the  time  when  one  instruction  is 
completed  by  a  certain  node.  Unfortunately  such  a  tool 
does  not  exist  at  present  to  this  author’s  knowledge. 

For  constructing  a  capability  of  taking  snapshots  of 
DCS  states,  the  global  interrupt  facility  (e.g.,  silver  bullet 
in  the  CMS)  appears  to  be  a  useful  component.  It  should 
be  noted  here  that  a  global  interrupt  followed  by  syn¬ 


chronous  restart  will  perturb  the  distributed  execution  to 
some  extent  since  the  global  interrupt  does  not  really  stop 
the  nodes  at  the  same  instant,  but  instead  the  nodes  stop 
on  completion  of  their  current  instructions. 

B.  Fault  Injection 

Simulation  of  a  complete  node  failure  by  use  of  the  node 
reset  capability  was  an  effective  approach  with  respect  to 
the  randomness  and  freedom  of  insertion.  However,  a 
partially  crippled  node  or  an  erratically  behaving  node 
cannot  be  created  in  such  a  manner.  Although  a  software 
approach  which,  for  instance,  randomly  erases  some  reg¬ 
isters  or  RAM  cells  including  those  containing  some  pro¬ 
gram  code,  might  be  useful,  it  is  limited  in  creating  tran¬ 
sient  faults.  Conceivable  hardware  approaches  include 
warming  circuit  boards,  surrounding  circuits  with  electro¬ 
magnetic  fields,  introducing  electrical  noises  into  buses, 
destabilizing  power  source  and  lines,  etc. 

C.  Network  Expansion 

Both  the  MDN  and  the  CMS  offer  limited  numbers  of 
nodes  and  limited  connectivities  among  their  nodes.  At 
the  same  time  they  possess  complementary  characteris¬ 
tics.  It  became  apparent  that  an  integrated  network  offer¬ 
ing  more  nodes  and  a  mixture  of  intemode  connections, 
e.g.,  one  including  both  the  MDN  and  the  CMS,  would 
be  a  much  more  powerful  testbed.  Such  an  integrated  net¬ 
work  would  significantly  expand  the  range  of  DCS  struc¬ 
tures  and  applications  that  could  be  evaluated  by  use  of 
it,  compared  to  those  possible  with  either  the  MDN  or  the 
CMS. 

VI.  Conclusion 

A  testbed-based  approach  to  the  evaluation  of  fault-tol¬ 
erant  distributed  computing  schemes  has  been  discussed 
in  this  paper.  Software  structuring  approaches  that  have 
evolved  during  the  development  of  real-time  tightly  cou¬ 
pled  distributed  computing  testbeds  have  been  presented. 
Various  virtual  machine  mechanisms  and  processes  that 
effectively  support  real-time  distributed  computing  and 
system-level  fault  tolerance  schemes  have  also  been  pre¬ 
sented.  The  testbed-based  evaluation  is  an  effective  way 
of  assuring  the  practical  effectiveness  of  a  complex 
scheme;  the  assurance  obtained  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
those  that  could  be  obtained  through  analytic  evaluation 
or  logical  proof.  Fault  tolerance  in  real-time  DCS’s  is  a 
highly  complex  issue  and  numerous  factors  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  the  schemes.  Therefore,  a  testbed-based 
evaluation  of  any  new  scheme  is  regarded  as  a  very  worth¬ 
while  effort.  It  is  also  becoming  increasingly  cost-effec¬ 
tive  as  the  costs  of  the  hardware  components  of  testbeds 
continue  to  decrease. 

As  discussed  in  this  paper,  the  experiments  that  have 
been  conducted  with  the  testbeds  established  in  the  UCI 
DREAM  laboratory  have  produced  valuable  data  which 
could  not  have  been  produced  through  the  approaches 
based  on  pure  software  simulators  Among  other  things, 
firm  confidence  in  the  practical  effectiveness  and  the  po- 
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tential  performance  of  schemes  such  as  the  DRB,  the  TB 
handling,  etc.,  have  been  obtained  and  useful  insights  into 
efficient  implementation  techniques  obtained.  Many  more 
experiments  including  those  aimed  at  evaluation  of  the 
schemes  that  are  much  more  sophisticated  than  the  DRB 
and  the  TB  handling  schemes  (e.g.,  conversation  scheme 
(8],  [18])  are  in  the  plan.  However,  the  testbed  structures 
discussed  in  this  paper  have  limitations  as  discussed  in 
Section  V.  It  is  hoped  that  new-generation  testbeds  with- 
oni  ctir'n  limitations  become  available  in  the  near  future, 
thereby  greatly  easing  the  study  of  the  design  techniques 
for  reliable  real-time  DCS's. 
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ABSTRACT 

Real  time  information  Is  invalidated  by  the  passage  of 
real  lime.  In  this  paper  a  conceptual  model  of  a  distributed 
real  time  system  is  developed  and  a  set  of  consistency  con¬ 
straints.  concerning  the  time  validity  of  real  time  informa¬ 
tion  in  distributed  real  time  systems  is  presented.  These 
consistency  constraints  concern  the  time  interval  between 
the  observation  of  a  control  object  and  the  use  of  this  infor¬ 
mation  by  an  application  process. 


Keywords.  Real  lime  systems,  consistency  of  Information,  distributed 
system. 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

A  real  time  application  consists  of  some  equip¬ 
ment  or  plant  and  a  controlling  computer  system.  In 
the  following,  the  equipment  or  plant  will  be  called  the 
cvr.li.-’  o.,,  ,i  ,  :!.*  "  t.  •.  •  •  i  t ' .<  r « .»! 

time  control  system  or  In  short  the  real  lime  system. 
The  control  object  and  the  real  time  system  have  to 
cooperate  closely  to  provide  some  service  to  an 
environment.  This  close  Interaction  In  the  domain  of 
time  between  the  control  object  and  the  computer  Is 
characteristic  for  real  lime  applications. 

In  most  situations,  the  control  object  is  struc¬ 
tured  such  that  short  response  time  requirements  can 
be  allocated  to  dedicated  processors  /Fra81/.  This  Is 
one  reason  for  the  general  acceptance  of  distributed 
architectures  in  real  lime  applications.  Another  rea¬ 
son  is  their  potential  for  Improved  reliability  and 
maintainability. 

A  distributed  real  time  system  can  be  decom¬ 
posed  Into  a  set  of  autonomous  computers,  called 
nodes  and  a  local  area  network  between  these  nodes. 
There  is  no  common  memory  available  in  such  a 
loosely  coupled  distributed  architecture.  The  com¬ 
munication  and  the  synchronization  between  the 
nodes  lias  lu  Lo  rviilui-il  i.olcly  by  the  exchange  of 
messages  across  a  serial  communication  link. 

Since  this  message  transmission  from  a  node 
observing  the  control  object  to  a  node,  which  per¬ 
forms  some  processing,  lakes  time  and  the  validity  of 
an  observation  is  Invalidated  by  the  passage  of  time, 
the  performance  of  the  nodes  and  the  speed  of 
transmission  have  to  match  the  timing  requirements 
of  the  application  We  say  that  the  implementation  has 
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to  satisfy  certain  consistency  constraints  concerning 
the  validity  ol  the  Information  in  the  domain  of  real 
time. 
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consistency  constraints  for  disit  ibulcd  real  time  in¬ 
terns.  These  consistency  constraints  will  be  specified 
in  a  conceptual  model  of  a  distributed  real  time  appli¬ 
cation.  Conceptual  models  are  concerned  with  the 
semantics  of  an  architecture,  not  with  their  syntactic 
appearance  Since  time  Is  the  Important  element  in 
any  real  time  application,  the  conceptual  model  has  tc 
describe  all  relevant  phenomena  related  lo  the  pro¬ 
gression  of  real  lime.  The  following  section  contains  a 
short  discussion  of  real  time  and  slates  the  model 
assumptions  about  the  global  time  base.  A  more 
detailed  discussion  of  this  topic  can  be  found  in 
/Kop07/.  Section  3  is  concerned  with  the  properties 
of  the  real-time-entities.  Section  4  deals  with  the 
observation  of  rl-entltles  and  Introduces  the  concept 
of  real  time  data  objects.  Section  S.  which  is  the  main 
section  of  this  paper,  presents  the  consistency  con¬ 
straints  between  the  real  time  data  objects  and  the 
associated  rt-entlty.  Although  we  (eel  that  some  of 
.•  .  «  ;••*■*** . .  *•'11 

distributed  real  time  systems,  others  are  application 
specific.  It  Is  up  to  a  given  Implementation  lo  provide 
the  required  mechanisms  such  that  the  specified  con¬ 
sistency  constraints  can  be  met  within  the  given  fault 
hypothesis. 

2.  REALTIME 

The  progression  of  real  time  from  the  past  to  the 
future  can  be  represented  by  a  directed  timeline,  the 
arrow  of  time  We  call  a  point  on  the  timeline  an  event 
and  a  section  of  the  timeline  between  two  events  a 
duration  or  Interval.  The  theory  of  time  adopted  in 
this  model  is  based  on  a  sequence  of  discrete  lime 
points--the  numbered  ticks  of  a  reference  ciock--and 
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an  equivalence  interval  between  these  time  points 
/HerB6/.  Whenever  an  event  is  observed,  the  last  tick 
number  of  the  reference  clock  is  taken  as  the  time 
stamp  of  this  event.  The  time  interval  between  two 
licks  of  the  reference  clock  is  called  a  "granule"  of 
tim<>  Sinn;  all  events  which  occur  within  one  granule 
have  the  same  time  stamp,  the  granularity  of  the 
reference  clock  limits  the  resolution  of  the  time  meas¬ 
urement. 

In  distributed  systems  a  further  effect  has  to  be 
considered.  Each  node  of  the  system  contains  its  own 
real  lime  clock,  which  cannot  be  fully  synchronized 
with  all  other  real  time  clocks  of  the  system.  No 
matter  how  good  the  synchronization  of  the  clocks, 
there  is  always  a  small  Interval  where  one  clock  has 
ticked  and  another  clock  has  not  licked  yet.  Whenever 
an  event  occurs  during  this  small  interval  it  will  be 
measured  by  these  two  nodes  with  a  tick  difference. 
We  call  the  maximum  Interval  between  two  respective 
licks  of  the  clocks  in  the  ensemble  the  accuracy  of 
synchronization.  It  is  evident  that  the  accuracy  of 
synchronization  determines  the  smallest  reasonable 
granularity  of  the  lime  base. 

In  this  model  the  progression  of  time  is 
represented  by  an  independent  global  time  variable  in 
each  node  of  the  system.  We  assume  that  this  global 
lime  base,  the  global  time,  has  the  following  proper¬ 
ties 

[  1 )  The  lime  base  is  chronoscopic.  I.e.  it  does  not 
contain  any  point  of  discontinuity. 

[2]  The  metric  of  the  lime  base  Is  sufficiently  close  to 
the  metric  of  an  external  lime  standard  (eg.  TAI. 
see  /AST84/). 

[3]  For  any  single  event  observed  by  any  two  nodes  I 
and  k  of  the  distributed  system 

I  U(e)  -  t_k(e)  |  si  1 

i.e.  in  a  distributed  system  events  can  only  be 
ordered  in  the  domain  of  time  if  their  time 
stamps  are  at  least  two  ticks  apart.  Although  it  is 
theoretically  appealing  to  assume  a  set  of  fully 
synchronized  clocks,  such  a  synchronization  is 
technically  not  possible  in  a  distributed  system. 

3.  REALTIME  ENTITY 

in  any  realtime  application  it  is  necessary  to 
rp^rifv  the  entities,  I.e.  things  and  relations  of 
uuertt..  in  uiucr  to  describe  the  intern. .1  operation  of 
the  system.  We  introduce  the  neutral  technical  term 
"rl-entity"  for  this  purpose.  It  is  one  of  the  crucial 
steps  during  system  design  to  abstract  from  the 
wealth  of  information  in  the  real  world  those  rt* 
entitles  which  have  to  be  represented  In  the  computer 
system 

There  is  a  set  of  attributes  associated  with  every 
rt-entity.  Some  of  these  attributes  are  static.  I.e.  they 
do  not  change  over  the  lifetime  of  the  system,  and 
some  other  are  dynamic,  i.e.  they  change  as  real  time 
progresses.  We  call  a  dynamic  attribute  of  a  rt-enlity 
a  value  and  the  set  of  all  dynamic  attributes  of  the 
rt-entity  the  value  set  The  name  of  a  rt-entuy  is  a 
special  unique  static  attribute  which  makes  it  possible 
to  refer  to  this  rt-entity  within  the  given  context 


(name  space).  Other  static  attributes  of  rl-entities  are 
the  types  and  domains  of  values  and  the  maximum 
speed  of  change  of  a  value. 

Let  us  provide  some  examples  of  rt-entities  in  a 
real  time  application.  The  actual  position  of  a  valv;  or 
the  current  pressure  in  a  pipe  are  examples  o'  rl- 
entities  in  the  eontrol  object.  The  Intended  position  of 
a  valve  is  an  example  of  a  rl-entity  in  the  computer 
system,  while  a  desired  setpoint  for  the  pressure  is  an 
example  of  a  rt-entity  in  the  sphere  of  control  of  the 
operator  (see  also  Fig.  1). 
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Every  rt-entity  Is  owned  by  a  subsystem.  I  e  this 
subsystem  is  free  to  set  the  rt-entity  to  any  value 
within  Its  domain.  We  say  that  the  rl-entity  is  in  the 
sphere  of  control  /Dav79/  of  this  subsystem  The 
actual  position  of  the  valve  or  the  current  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  vessel  is  In  the  sphere  of  control  of  the 
control  object  while  the  calculated  position  of  the 
control  valve  is  In  the  sphere  of  control  of  the  com¬ 
puter  system.  A  subsystem  cannot  modify  any  rt- 
entity  outside  its  sphere  of  control.  It  can  only 
observe  such  a  rt-entity  from  the  "outside". 

In  the  computer  system,  any  information  al>„  .  a 
rt-enllly.  will  be  represented  In  a  data  structure  Wc 
call  a  data  structure  which  can  accommodate  the 
value  set  of  a  rt-entity  a  data  object.  If  a  given  data 
object  contains  the  Information  about  a  rt-entity  »ich 
Is  owned  by  this  subsystem,  then  this  subsystem  is 
free  to  set  the  value  set  of  this  data  object  within  the 
given  static  constraints  (e  g  data  type)  A  data  object 
which  contains  a  rl-enllty  is  called  a  primary  data 
object.  A  data  objecl  which  contains  an  observation  of 
a  rt-entity  is  called  a  secondary  data  object 

In  a  real  lime  application  there  will  be  many  rt 
entities  which  ore  outside  the  sphere  of  control  of  the 
computer  system,  e  g.  the  pressure  in  a  pipe  or  the 
setpoint  selected  by  the  operator  Within  the  com 
puler  system,  there  will  be  no  primary  data  objects 
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the  process  will  assume  that  the  Information 
displayed  is  a  correct  and  timely  image  of  the  slate  of 
the  process.  We  call  such  an  assertion  about  current 
and  archival  observations  and  data  objects  and  the 
global  time  a  consistency  constraint  /Esw?6.  TraB2/. 

In  the  following  section  consistency  constraints 
(or  distributed  realtime  systems  are  presented.  We 
feel  that  some  of  these  consistency  constraints  are 
fundamental,  l.e.  they  apply  to  a  majority  of  real  time 
systems  and  have  to  be  satisfied  at  every  moment  In 
the  lifetime  of  the  system,  while  others  are  specific  to 
particular  applications. 

During  the  analysis  of  a  real  time  application  the 
important  consistency  constraints  must  be  specified. 
It  is  up  to  the  implementation  to  provide  the  appropri¬ 
ate  mechanisms  such  that  the  specified  consistency 
constraints  will  be  satisfied  under  all  hypothesized 
(and  specified)  operating  and  fault  conditions.  If  the 
behaviour  of  the  real  time  environment  Is  not  In 
accordance  with  the  hypothesized  operating  and  fault 
conditions  and.  as  a  consequence,  a  catastrophic  sy- 
tern  failure  results,  then  the  responsibility  for  this 
failure  is  outside  the  realm  of  the  system  architect. 

Fundamental  consistency  constraints 

As  indicated  before,  fundamental  consistency 
constraints  must  be  satisfied  In  the  majority  of  real 
lime  system  applications.  A  good  architecture  of  a  dis¬ 
tributed  real  time  system  will  support  these  funda¬ 
mental  consistency  constraints  at  the  operating  sys¬ 
tem  level  or  below.  In  order  to  simplify  the  application 
software. 

(l)  A  current  data  object  may  never  contain  an 
archival  observation. 

An  action  or  an  operator  reading  a  current  data 
object  must  not  access  an  observation  which  has 
lost  its  validity  because  of  the  passage  of  real 
time.  This  fundamental  consistency  constraint 
must  be  satisfied  under  all  hypothesized  load  and 
failure  conditions  If,  in  the  before  mentioned 
example  about  the  AGV,  the  action  which  moves 
the  vehicle  into  an  intersection  is  based  on  an 
outdated  traffic  light  observation,  a  catastrophe 
may  result. 

(i;  a  c»>r"— '  data  nhj-r'.  Ih'-  null  value  msv  per- 
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the  system  specification. 
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remote  current  data  object  is  updated  with  a 
current  observation  at  least  x  timeunits  after  the 
''old"  observation  has  tost  its  validity. 

(3)  The  time  Interval  between  a  left  event  (t_J)  of  a 
discrete  version  cf  a  rl-entily  and  the  next  point 
of  observation  (t_o)  must  be  less  than  x  timeun* 
Us.  where  x  is  contained  in  the  specification. 

This  consistency  constraint  guarantees  a  timely 
observation  of  a  state  change  in  the  environment. 
It  determines  the  maximum  duration  of  the 
period  of  observation  In  a  periodic  system. 


(4)  A  data  object  in  a  subsystem  which  does  not  own 
the  associated  rt-enllty  may  only  be  updated  by  a 
message  from  a  subsystem  which  owns  this  rt- 
entity. 

This  consistency  constraint  guarantees  the 
Integrity  of  an  observation  In  a  remote  data 
object. 

Other  consistency  constraints: 

(5)  At  any  poind  of  use.  all  current  data  objects  which 
refer  to  the  same  rt-entlty  must  contain  the 
tame  observation. 

This  consistency  constraint  guarantees  the  Inter¬ 
nal  consistency  of  a  distributed  system.  Whenever 
there  is  a  change  from  one  version  to  the  next 
version  the  use  of  the  new  version  must  be  Inhi¬ 
bited  until  all  data  objects  are  updated.  There  is 
a  conflict  between  promptness  of  an  update  and 
consistency  of  an  update.  In  some  application  the 
promptness  of  an  update  may  be  more  important 
than  the  internal  consistency. 

(6)  At  any  point  of  use  ,  all  current  data  objects 
which  refer  to  the  same  rt-entlty  must  contain 
the  same  observation  or  the  null  value. 

This  is  a  relaxation  of  consistency  constraint  (5) 
It  is  in  the  responsibility  of  the  application 
software  to  decide  what  to  do  If  It  accesses  a  null 
value. 

Although  the  presented  consistency  constraints 
may  seem  evident  to  the  user  of  a  real  time  system, 
they  may  pose  a  challenge  to  the  system  designer 

6.  CONCLUSIONS 

In  real  time  systems  correctness  and  timeliness 
of  information  are  of  equal  Importance.  Correct  and 
timely  Information  forms  the  basis  for  correct  and 
timely  actions  and  transactions.  In  this  paper  a  con¬ 
ceptual  model  for  the  specification  of  the  timing  pro¬ 
perties  of  Information  In  distributed  real  time  systems 
has  been  presented  and  set  of  consistency  constraints 
has  been  developed.  Any  Implementation  of  a  distri¬ 
buted  real  lime  system  must  guarantee  that  the 
specified  assertions  about  the  validity  of  real  time 
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be  reduced  If  appropriate  mechanisms  (or  the  support 
of  the  consistency  constraints  are  provided  by  the 
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research  project  MARS  /Kop85/  wc  arc  developing  a 
prototype  of  a  real  time  operating  system  which  will 
provide  such  a  support. 
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dependf  on  the  dynamics  of  the  particular  applica¬ 
tion. 

One  of  the  fundamental  decisions  in  the  design  of 
a  reel  time  system  has  to  be  concerned  with  the 
determination  of  this  validity  interval  of  an  observa¬ 
tion. 

Consider,  for  Instance  an  AGV  (automatic  guided 
vehicle)  before  an  intersection  with  a  traffic  light.  This 
vehicle  observes  the  traffic  light  at  t^o  and  uses  this 
observation  sometimes  later  at  t_u  In  order  to  decide 
if  it  safe  to  enter  the  intersection.  The  observation 
"the  traffic  light  Is  green",  which  is  used  by  the  AGV  at 
t_.u,  will  become  invalid  as  soon  as  the  traffic  light  has 
changed  to  red.  If  our  application  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  observation  "the  traffic  light  Is 
green"  is  valid  until  the  observation  "the  traffic  light 
Is  red"  has  arrived  at  the  user,  then  we  require  an 
absolutely  reliable  and  timely  transmission  of  this 
latter  message.  Any  delay  of  the  message  "the  traffic 
light  is  red"  (caused  by  time  redundancy  In  a  low  level 
transmission  protocol)  can  lead  to  a  catastrophe.  It  is 
unrealistic  to  assume  the  absolutely  reliable  and 
timely  delivery  of  all  messages  in  a  distributed  system. 

In  o'T  opinion  It  is  therefore  more  reasonable  to 
Include  a  validity  lime  t_val  as  an  atomic  attribute  of 
any  information.  This  validity  lime  is  based  on  a  com¬ 
mitment  by  the  rl-entity  and  the  observing  subsystem 
that  it  Is  safe  to  use  this  observation  until  t_val.  In 
the  above  example  of  the  AGV  the  validity  Interval 
<t_val  *  l_o>  will  be  determl;  ed  by  the  duration  of 
the  yellow  phase  of  the  traffic  light. 

If  every  observation  contains  a  validity  time,  then 
the  requirement  of  an  absolutely  reliable  and  timely 
transmission  of  every  message  can  be  relaxed. 

The  parameter  l_val  of  an  observation  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  dynamics  of  the  particular  application. 
Since  in  a  first  approximation  the  analogue  value  of 
an  attribute  at  the  time  t_val  Is  at  worst 

v(t_val)  =  v(t_o)  +  g  •  (l_val  l_o) 

the  tolerated  deviation  of  a  value  determines  the  ter¬ 
mination  point  of  the  validity  of  an  observation.  The 
termination  point  t_val  of  an  observation  of  a  discrete 
version  depends  on  the  parameters  d_v.n  and  d_t.n, 
as  the  previous  example  has  shown. 

The  start  lime  l_slait 

Let  us  assume  that  the  same  observation  message 
i*  tr-r-mil'f-H  lo  i-'-i;.  rii'*-r-r t  -is-t:  (  .  ' 

distributed  system.  All  these  nodes  are  Involved  in  a 
coordinated  action.  During  the  lime  interval  between 
the  arrival  of  this  observation  message  at  the  first 
user  and  the  last  user,  these  users  will  operate  on 
different  versions  of  this  message.  This  may  violate 
some  consistency  constraint.  In  order  lo  avoid  such  a 
consistency  constraint  violation  a  start  event  t_starl 
Is  included  in  the  observation.  An  observation  may 
only  be  used  after  this  point  in  time. 

The  value  of  t„start  will  normally  be  determined 
by  the  longest  possible  transmission  delay  of  a  mes¬ 
sage.  In  a  system  based  on  periodic  observations,  the 
three  points  in  time.  t_o.  t_start  and  t_val  can  be 


coordinated,  such  that  at  any  point  in  lime  there  i> 
either  a  consistent  view  by  all  nodes  or  a  noA  kiio»-- 
that  a  message  has  been  lost  and  can  einer  soim- 
exception  handling  procedure 

Stale  of  an  observation 

An  observation  of  <i  rt-vnlily  is  rinnnl  .it 
t_global  if 

t_start  *  t_global  <  t_val 
During  the  time  Interval 

l_o  <  t_global  <  l_slart 
an  observation  is  called  infant  If 

t_global  >  t_val 

then  the  observation  is  archival  At  any  point- in  time  n 
rt-enllly  can  have  many  archival  observations 

As  soon  as  an  observation  reaches  a  user  it  is 
stored  in  a  secondary  data  object.  Data  objects  ore 
the  inputs  and  outputs  of  actions,  i  e  primitive  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  system  Whenever  an  action  reads  a  data 
object  it  must  assume  that  certain  assumptions  about 
the  contents  of  the  data  objects  arc  satisfied  A  dnl.i 
object  is  current  if  it  is  intended  to  contain  cither  .1 
rt-enlity.  a  current  observation  of  a  rt-enlily  or  the 
null  value.  The  set  of  all  current  data  objects  iorms 
the  real  time  data  base  ol  the  real  lime  system  The 
archival  data  base  is  formed  by  an  abstraction  ou-i 
the  set  of  all  archival  observations 

An  example 

Consider  a  simple  rcol  time  application  consisting 
of  a  pipe  with  a  control  valve,  a  pressure  sensor  and  n 
controlling  computer  system  (Pig  1)  It  is  the  objective 
of  the  system  to  set  the  control  valve  in  a  position 
such  that  a  pressure  selected  by  the  operator  is  main¬ 
tained 

In  this  simple  system  we  have  three  rt-entilics 
the  measured  value  A.  the  intended  control  valve  posi¬ 
tion  B  and  the  setpoint  for  the  pressure  C  The  meas¬ 
ured  value  Is  In  the  sphere  of  control  of  the  control 
object,  the  intended  control  valve  position  is  in  the 
sphere  of  control  of  the  real  lime  computer  system 
and  the  setpoint  is  In  the  sphere  of  coniro'  -he 

A  ,ii:u  tiuiisiiul.s  it  to  noue  number  J  and  lo  Hi.  i.|  . 
lor  Node  number  3  observes  the  setpoint  C  sell-  ' 

h-  -1-  •  1  *  •'  t  b.  .  *•  ti  ;,o...i.  ,i  . 

tin.  chilli  ol  wihe  and  transmits  this  position  via  nmh- 
2  lo  the  control  object  While  there  Is  only  one  secon¬ 
dary  data  object  In  node  1  and  2,  node  3  contains  two 
secondary  data  objects  (the  observations  of  the  meas¬ 
ured  values  A  and  the  setpoint  C)  and  one  primary 
data  object  (the  rt-entity  B  denoting  the  intended 
valve  position)  It  is  evident  that  the  quality  ol  this 
simple  control  loop  depends  on  the  age  ol  the 
relevant  observations 

5.  CONSISTENCY  CONSTRAINTS 

A  real  time  system  is  used  under  the  assumption 
that  certain  consistency  assertions  are  satisfied  An 
operator  looking  at  his  CRT  console  with  a  picture  ol 
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the  process  will  assume  that  the  information 
displayed  is  a  correct  and  timely  image  of  the  state  of 
the  process.  We  call  such  an  assertion  about  current 
and  archival  observations  and  data  objects  and  the 
global  time  a  consistency  constraint  /E$w76,  Tra82/. 

In  the  following  section  consistency  constraints 
lor  distributed  realtime  systems  are  presented.  We 
feel  that  some  of  these  consistency  constraints  are 
fundamental,  l.e.  they  apply  to  a  majority  of  real  time 
systems  and  have  to  be  satisfied  at  every  moment  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  system,  while  others  are  specific  to 
particular  applications. 

During  the  analysis  of  a  real  lime  application  the 
Important  consistency  constraints  must  be  specified. 
It  is  up  to  the  implementation  to  provide  the  appropri¬ 
ate  mechanisms  such  that  the  specified  consistency 
constraints  will  be  satisAed  under  all  hypothesized 
(and  speciAed)  operating  and  fault  conditions.  If  the 
behaviour  of  the  real  time  environment  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  hypothesized  operating  and  fault 
conditions  end.  as  a  consequence,  a  catastrophic  sy> 
tem  failure  results,  then  the  responsibility  for  this 
failure  Is  outside  the  realm  of  the  system  architect. 

Fundamental  consistency  constraints 

As  Indicated  before,  fundamental  consistency 
constraints  must  be  satisAed  In  the  majority  of  real 
lime  system  applications.  A  good  architecture  of  a  dis¬ 
tributed  real  lime  system  will  support  these  funda¬ 
mental  consistency  constraints  at  the  operating  sys¬ 
tem  level  or  below.  In  order  to  simplify  the  application 
software. 

(1)  A  current  data  object  may  never  contain  an 
archival  observation. 

An  action  or  an  operator  reading  a  current  data 
object  must  not  access  an  observation  which  has 
lost  its  validity  because  of  the  passage  of  real 
time.  This  fundamental  consistency  constraint 
must  be  satisAed  under  all  hypothesized  load  and 
failure  conditions  If.  in  the  before  mentioned 
example  about  the  ACV,  the  action  which  moves 
the  vehicle  into  an  intersection  is  based  on  an 
outdated  traffic  light  observation,  a  catastrophe 
may  result. 

li;  |n  a  rur"-'*  a  «ih;«r',  th<-  null  value  riav  per- 
:  .■ ■■'.  ii-  .  v.:.  i  .  s,  ■  i  i'.  i  •  i.  .1 1.  in 
the  system  speciAcalion. 

Ti  .,  .,.  rnr'itrsmt  eii»»-.itjirpa  thnt  nnv 

remote  current  data  object  is  updated  with  a 
current  observation  at  least  x  limeunits  after  the 
"old"  observation  has  lost  its  validity. 

(3)  The  time  Interval  between  a  left  event  (t _ 1}  of  a 

discrete  version  cf  a  rt-entity  and  the  next  point 
of  observation  (t_o)  must  be  less  than  x  timeun- 
Its,  where  x  is  contained  In  the  speciffcation- 

This  consistency  constraint  guarantees  a  timely 
observation  of  a  stale  change  in  the  environment, 
it  determines  the  maximum  duration  of  the 
period  of  observation  in  a  periodic  system. 


(4)  A  data  object  In  a  subsystem  which  does  not  own 
the  associated  rt-enllly  may  only  be  updated  by  a 
message  from  a  subsystem  which  owns  this  rt- 
entity. 

This  consistency  constraint  guarantees  the 
Integrity  of  an  observation  In  a  remote  data 
object. 

Other  consistency  constraints: 

(5)  At  any  polnfof  use,  all  current  data  objects  which 
refer  to  the  same  rt-entity  must  contain  the 
tame  observation. 

This  consistency  constraint  guarantees  the  Inter¬ 
nal  consistency  of  a  distributed  system.  Whenever 
there  is  a  change  from  one  version  to  the  next 
version  the  use  of  the  new  version  must  be  Inhi¬ 
bited  until  all  data  objects  are  updated.  There  is 
a  conAicl  between  promptness  of  an  update  and 
consistency  of  an  update,  in  some  application  the 
promptness  of  an  update  may  be  more  important 
than  the  Interna!  consistency. 

(6)  At  any  point  of  use  ,  all  current  data  objects 
which  refer  to  the  same  rt-entity  must  contain 
the  same  observation  or  the  null  value. 

This  Is  a  relaxation  of  consistency  constraint  (5) 
It  is  In  the  responsibility  of  the  application 
software  to  decide  what  to  do  If  It  accesses  a  null 
value. 

Although  the  presented  consistency  constraints 
may  seem  evident  to  the  user  of  a  real  time  system, 
they  may  pose  a  challenge  to  the  system  designer 

6.  CONCLUSIONS 

In  real  lime  systems  correctness  and  timeliness 
of  information  are  of  equal  Importance.  Correct  and 
timely  Information  forms  the  basis  for  correct  and 
timely  actions  and  transactions.  In  this  paper  a  con¬ 
ceptual  model  for  the  speciAcalion  of  the  timing  pro¬ 
perties  of  Information  in  distributed  real  time  systems 
has  been  presented  and  set  of  consistency  constraints 
has  been  developed.  Any  Implementation  of  a  distri¬ 
buted  reel  time  system  must  guarantee  that  the 
speciAed  assertions  about  the  validity  of  real  lime 

l.lf-r*. p-r  -  il*  ipUr-pilf-ll 
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be  reduced  If  appropriate  mechanisms  for  the  support 
of  the  consistency  constraints  are  provided  by  the 
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research  project  MARS  /Kop85/  wc  are  developing  a 
prototype  of  a  real  time  operating  system  which  will 
provide  such  a  support 
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DISCUSSION 


Pimentel:  What  do  you  mean  by  "a  data 
object  can  only  be  read  but  not  be 
modified"? 

Xopata:  A  subsystem  can  uprate  a  data 
object  only  If  it  owns  the  associated  real 
time  entity  (rt_entity) 

Rodd:  Could  you  give  a  brief  summary  of 
your  experience  so  far  with  self-checking 
of  components? 

Kopetx:  We  have  done  some  experimental 
evaluations  of  the  self-checking  behaviour 
of  SBC ' s  equipped  with  MC6800  s  in  respect 
to  physical  (hardware)  faults  and  came  to 
the  following  conclusions: 

1.  The  probability- of  detecting  permanent 


faults  within  a  few  milliseconds  after 
occurrence  is  relatively  high.  The 
problem  is  the  detection  of  transient 
faults  of  short  duration  (in  the  psec 
range) . 

2,  If  you  execute  every  task  twice  (even. on 
the  same  hardware)  at  different  times 
and  compare  the  results  (or  a  signature 
thereof),  then  in  our  experiments  a  very 
high  degree*  of  error  detection  coverage 
of  transients  was  achieved. 

3.  In  the  future,  selfchecking  concerns 
should  be  part  of  the  hardware  design. 
In  the  past  few  years  many  interesting 
techniques  for  the  Increase  of  the  self¬ 
checking  coverage  of  the  hardware  have 
been  published. 
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nodes  in  the  n-cube  is  the  number  of  bit  positions  where  the  binary 
representations  of  the  addresses  of  the  two  nodes  differ  from  each 
other.  A  path  in  a  hypercube  is  represented  as  a  sequence  of  nodes 
in  which  every  two  consecutive  nodes  correspond  to  two  processors 
directly  connected  to  each  other.  A  path  is  also  represented  as  a 
sequence  of  connected  edges,  each  representing  an  interprocessor 
link.  The  number  of  links  on  a  path  is  called  the  length  of  the  path 
in  the  hypercube.  By  the  nature  of  the  hypercube  connectivity,  the 
length  of  the  shortest  path  between  two  nodes  is  the  same  as  the 
Hamm-nj  distance  between  the  two.  The  node  connectivity  k  ( G )  of 
a  grapn  Or  is  the  minimum  number  of  nodes  whose  removal  results  in 
a  .disconnected  or  trivial  graph.  A  graph  G  is  said  to  be  n-connected 
if  /t  ( G )  >  n.  Whitney  (19]  has  proven  that  a  graph  is  n-connected 
if  and  only  if  there  exist  at  least  n  disjoint  paths  between  every  pair 
of  nodes  in  the  graph.  It  was  shown  in  [1]  that  an  n-cube  C  has 
connectivity  n(C)  =  n. 

Hakimi  and  Amin  [8]  obtained  the  following  two  conditions  that 
are  sufficient  to  assure  that  a  system  of  N  processors  is  precisely 
one-step  r-fault  diagnosable:  1)  jV  >  2f  + 1,  and  2)  n  (G)  >  t  where 
k  (G)  is  the  node  connectivity  of  the  graph  G  representing  the  system. 
Since  the  n-cube  C  has  connectivity  k(C)  =  n  arid  the  number 
of  processors  in  C,  A'  -  2" ,  satisfies  the  condition  N  >  2n  +  1, 
for  n  >  3,  the  n-cube  (where  n  >  3)  is  precisely  one-step  n-fault 
diagnosable  [1],  [14]. 

In  the  rest  of  this  paper,  the  following  notation  is  also  used.  |zj 
denotes  the  “floor  function"  of  x,  i.e.,  the  largest  integer  not  exceeding 
x,  and  M  denotes  the  "ceiling  function”  of  x,  i.e.,  the  smallest  integer 
not  smaller  than  x. 

III.  Pessimistic  One-Step  Diagnosis  of  Hypercubes 

A.  Basic  Properties  of  the  Pessimistic  Diagnosis  Strategy 

The  main  result  presented  in  this  section  (about  the  degree  of 
diagnosability  of  the  n-cube  under  the  pessimistic  diagnosis  Strategy) 
is  built  upon  some  properties  discovered  earlier.  These  properties  are 
summarized  below. 

A  property  that  was  useful  in  determining  the  degree  of  diag¬ 
nosability  of  a  system  belonging  to  the  special  class  of  regularly 
structured  systems,  called  the  D( A’,  t.  X)  class,  was  verified  in  [9],  It 
was  shown  that  a  jD(A\  t,  .Y)  system  is  pessimistically  one-step  t  'It ' 
fault  diagnosable  if  and  only  if  every  pair  of  processors  is  tested  by 
at  least  t '  other  processors.  Later  a  generalization  of  this  result  that 
is  applicable  to  an  arbitrarily  structured  system  was  obtained  in  (3). 

Theorem  1  [3]:  Let  G(V,  E)  be  the  testing  graph  of  a  system  5  of  A 
processors.  Then  S  is  pessimistically  one-step  t  '/t '  fault  diagno-able 
if  and  only  if  for  each  integer  p  in  the  range  1  <  p  <  t'  and  fc  ach 
set  of  2p  nodes  V'  C  V  fi.e.,  |V'|  =  2p),  the  number  of  predecessor 
nodes  (i.e.,  tester  nodes)  |pt— 1  (V  ')|  >  t'  -  p  +  1.  □ 

Therefore,  the  greatest  t '  that  satisfies  the  condition  stated  in  the 
above  theorem  is  the  degree  of  diagnosability  of  the  system  under 
the  pessimistic  diagnosis  strategy. 

B.  The  Degree  of  Diagnosability  of  the  n-Cube  under 
the  Pessimistic  Diagnosis  Strategy 

An  important  property  regarding  the  connectivity  of  the  n-cube 
that  can  be  utilized  in  determining  the  degree  of  diagnosability  is  the 
following. 

Theorem  2:  In  the  n-cube  where  n  >  1,  any  pair  of  processors 
can  be  tested  by  at  least  2n  -  2  other  processors.  If  the  Hamming 
distance  between  two  processors  is  either  1  or  2,  then  the  number  of 
other  processors  that  can  test  the  two  processors  is  exactly  2n  -  2. 

Proof:  Consider  two  arbitrarily  selected  processors  r,  and  vj 
which  are  separated  by  distance  d  (that  is  obviously  in  the  range 
1  <  d  <  n).  According  to  a  theorem  proved  in  [13]  there  are  n 
disjoint  paths  from  processor  v,  to  processor  v,.  More  specifically, 
there  are  d  paths  of  length  d  and  n  -  d  paths  of  length  d  +  2  from  v, 
to  v,.  Thus,  on  each  of  n  -  d  paths  there  are  at  least  two  processors 
one  of  which  is  connected  to  processor  v,  anti  the  other  connected  to 


processor  vj.  Therefore,  on  (n  -  d)  paths  there  are  at  least  2(n  -  d) 
processors  of  which  at  least  (n  -  d)  processors  can  test  processor  v,- 
and  at  least  (n  -  d)  other  processors  can  test  ty .  Also,  on  each  of  the 
other  d  paths  there  are  0, 1,  or  2  processors  which  can  test  processor 
c,  or  Vj  or  both,  depending  on  whether  d  is  equal  to  1  or  2  or  greater 
than  2.  The  total  number  of  processors  which  can  test  processors  v 
or  vj  or  both  are  thus  as  follows: 

2(n  —  d)  -f  2d  =  2r>  for  d  >  3, 

2(n  -  d)  +  d  =  2n  -  d  for  d  =  2,  and 

2(n  -  d)  =  2n  —  2d  for  d  =  1. 

Thus,  for  d  <  2,  jjtt- 1  {v, ,  Vj }  [  =  2n  —  2  and  for  d  >  2, 

|p_1{t/„ty}|  =  2n.  O 

Based  on  this  theorem  a  proof  is  provided  below  that  given  a 
faulty  n-cube  with  the  fault  bound  of  2n  -  2.  where  n  >  4,  all  faulty 
processors  can  be  removed  by  replacing  at  most  2n  -  2  processors. 

Theorem  3:  The  degree  of  diagnosability  of  the  n-cube  under  the 
pessimistic  one-step  r  'ft '  fault  diagnosis  strategy,  where  n  >  4,  is 
2n  -  2. 

Proof:  Let  G(V,E)  be  the  testing  graph  of  the  n-cube  where 
n  >  4.  The  goal  here  is  to  show  that  the  condition  stated  in 
Theorem  1  is  satisfied,  i.e.,  for  any  integer  p  in  the  range  1 
and  for  each  set  of  2 p  nodes  1"  C  F  (i.e.,  |V"|  =  2p),  the  number  of 
predecessor  nodes  (p -1 1  * '  j  >  t '  -  p  +  1.  When  p  =  1,  the  number 
of  nodes  in  V'  is  2  and  the  condition  becomes  |p-1V'|  >  t '.  From 
Theorem  2  |p“*V'|  >  2n  -  2.  Thus,  the  condition  of  Theorem  1 
is  satisfied;  that  is, 

t‘  <  2n  -  2.  (1) 

Let  us  now  consider  the  case  where  p  >  1.  Let  V'  = 
[to, denote  the  set  of  nodes  in  V'  and 
{ao-  ai,  •  •  ■ ,  ajp_i }  denote  the  set  of  addresses  of  the  corresponding 
nodes  in  V'.  Without  loss  of  generality,  we  can  assume  that 
ao  <  ai  <  •••  <  02P~\.  We  can  also  assume  that  the  address 
of  the  first  node  ao  =  0  and  the  address  of  the  (p  +  l)th  node 
ap  <  l(2n  -  1)/2J;  since  G(V,E)  has  a  symmetric  structure,  the 
nodes  can  always  be  renumbered  to  meet  this  condition.  Therefore, 
the  binary  representation  of  a,,  0  <  i  <  p.  has  "0”  in  its  most 
significant  bit  position.  Let  us  now  consider  another  set  of  p  —  1  nodes 
W  =  {u'j.ujj,  associated  with  the  set  of  node  addresses 

{aj  +  2n-l,aj  +  2n  ,  •  •  •  .ap  +  2n“1}.  The  binary  representation 
of  the  address  of  u/,,  2  <  i  <  p,  has  “1”  in  its  most  significant  bit 
position.  In  G(V,E)  there  is  no  direct  connection  between  {t’o,t‘j} 
and  IV  because  the  binary  representation  of  the  address  of  vo  or 
ui  differs  from  the  binary  representation  of  the  address  of  any 
tur,  2  <  «  <  p,  in  at  least  two  bit  positions.  That  is, 

p-1{ro,ui}nir  = -p  (2) 

where  “ft”  denotes  the  set-intersection  operator. 

In  addition,  from  Theorem  2, 

|p-I{vo,vi}|>2n-2.  (3) 

Therefore, 

|p“'{vo,v,}  UH'|  >  2n  -  2  +  p  - 1. 

Also,  since  the  binary  representation  of  the  address  of  each  u>,,  2  < 
i  <  p,  differs  from  the  binary  representation  of  the  address  of  the 
corresponding  node  mV',  Le-,  v„  in  exactly  one  bit  position,  there 
is  a  direct  connection  between  each  w„  2  <  »  <  p,  and  tv  That  is, 

d  ir.  (4) 

From  (2)  and  (4), 

p_1V”  =  >} 

Up_l{vp+i.---,vjp-i}  -  V' 

D  p-1{vo,Vi}  U  IV  -  {v2,va.---,vjp-i}. 
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Fig.  1.  A  four-dimensional  hypercube  and  a  syndrome. 


diagnosis  strategy.  Therefore,  if  the  fault  bound  known  or  assumed 
exceeds  the  degree  of  diagnosability  under  the  given  diagnosis 
strategy,  then  the  diagnosis  strategy  cannot  be  applied.  The  degree  of 
diagnosability  is  a  function  of  the  testing  connections  (i.c.,  the  set  of 
"tester- tested  connections”)  among  the  processors. 

The  onginal  work  in  [16]  was  based  on  the  repair  strategy  in 
which  only  those  processors  that  were  truly  faulty  were  replaced. 
Therefore,  the  strategy  may  be  calico  a  precise  diagnosis  strategy. 
Later  Friedman  and  Kavianpour  [7],  [9]— [11]  proposed  a  strategy 
under  which  a  set  of  r  or  fewer  processors  containmg  all  faulty 
processors  and  possibly  some  processors  of  unknown  status  were 
identified  and  repaired.  This  strategy  may  be  called  a  pessimistic 
diagnosis  strategy.  The  motivating  factor  here  is  that  under  the 
precise  diagnosis  strategy,  a  situation  where  a  good  processor  is 
completely  surrounded  by  t  -  1  or  less  faulty  processors,  where  / 
represents  the  fault  bound,  must  not  occur  because  the  status  of 
the  isolated  processor  cannot  be  determined.  Therefore,  the  degree 
of  diagnosability  under  the  precise  strategy  becomes  low.  Under 
the  pessimistic  strategy,  such  an  isolated  processor  is  treated  as 
a  potentially  faulty  processor  and  replaced.  An  important  property 
common  to  both  precise  and  pessimistic  diagnosis  strategies  is  that 
no  faulty  processors  will  remain  undetected  and  unrepaired.  While 
the  pessimistic  strategy  might  involve  wasteful  replacement  of  some 
operational  processors,  it  has  an  advantage  over  the  precise  strategy 
in  that  the  degree  of  diagnosability  becomes  higher. 

The  pessimistic  diagnosis  strategy  under  which  up  to  t '  processors 
may  be  replace dyrepaired  where  t '  is  the  fault  bound,  is  called  the 
(pessimistic)  t'/t'  diagnosis  strategy  [9].  It  turns  out  that  under  the 
t '/ 1 '  strategy  at  most  one  fault-free  processor  may  be  replaced  [3], 
[20].  In  the  remainder  of  this  paper,  the  term  pessimistic  diagnosis 
refers  to  the  pessimistic  t  'It '  one-step  diagnosis.  A  procedure 
for  finding  minimum  connection  patterns  among  a  given  set  of 
ptocessor  nodes  that  enable  pessimistic  diagnosis  was  developed  in 
[15].  A  procedure  for  identify  mg  the  processors  to  be  repaired  under 
the  pessimistic  diagnosis  strategy  was  developed  in  [20]  Also  an 
efficient  (polynomial  time)  technique  for  determining  the  degree  cf 
diagnosability  for  a  given  multicomputer  system  under  pessimistic 
diagnosis  was  developed  in  [18]. 

The  degree  of  diagnusabilny  of  a  given  hypercube  multicomputer 


system,  in  particular,  under  the  pessimistic  diagnosis  strategy,  is  the 
subject  of  main  concern  in  this  paper.  It  has  been  known  for  quite 
some  time  that  the  degree  of  diagnosability  of  an  n-cube  under  the 
precise  strategy  is  n  [1],  [13].  This  paper  presents  a  proof  that  the 
degree  of  diagnosability  of  the  n-cube,  where  n  >  4.  increases  from 
n  to  2/i  -  2  as  the  diagnosis  strategy  changes  from  the  precise  one- 
step  strategy  to  the  pessimistic  one-step  diagnosis  strategy.  (Although 
the  algorithm  in  [18]  can  be  used  to  find  the  degree  of  diagnosability 
of  any  individual  hypercube,  the  closed  form  relation  between  an 
arbitrary-sized  hypercube  and  its  diagnosability  does  not  follow 
directly  from  the  algorithm.)  When  the  fault  bound  adopted  in  an 
n-cube  is  the  maximum  number,  i.e.,  2/1-2,  then  the  pessimistic 
diagnosis  requires  the  use  of  all  interprocessor  links  as  testing  links. 
However,  it  is  shown  here  that  if  the  fault  bound  is  kept  to  the  same 
number  n  in  both  cases  of  precise  and  pessimistic  diagnosis,  then 
the  pessimistic  strategy  requires  only  [n/2]  +  1  testing  links  per 
processor  whereas  the  precise  strategy  requires  n  testing  links  per 
processor.  A.',  algorithm  for  selecting  ([n/2]  +  l)*n/2  bidirectional 
links  in  an  n-cube  for  use  as  testing  links  is  also  presented. 

In  Section  II,  basic  terminologies  are  introduced  together  with  a 
graph  model  of  a  multicomputer  system  defined  in  [16]  which  is 
often  called  the  PMC  model.  Section  III  then  presents  the  results 
on  the  degree  of  diagnosability  of  the  n-cube  under  the  pessimistic 
one-step  diagnosis  strategy.  The  result  on  selection  of  testing  links 
to  realize  the  diagnosability  of  degree  n  is  presented  in  Section  IV. 
Section  V  provides  a  conclusion  of  the  paper. 

11.  A  Graph  Model  of  a  Multicomputer 
System  and  System-Level  Diagnosis 

In  this  paper,  a  multicomputer  system  is  represented  by  a  graph- 
theoretical  model  called  the  testing  graph  as  in  [16],  The  testing 
graph  is  a  digraph  G(V,  £),  where  V  is  the  set  of  nodes  representing 
processors  and  E  is  the  set  of  directed  edges  representing  the 
testing  links  (i.e.,  the  interprocessor  links  used  as  tester -tested 
connections)  between  the  processors.  Therefore,  (e,,u;)  6  E  if 
and  only  if  v,  tests  Associated  with  each  processor  v,  €  I* 
are  the  tester  set  /i-,{i,}  =  6  £}  and  the  tested  set 

^{r.}  =  { :(i'i-t';)  €  £}•  Similarly,  for  V  C  V,  //'■‘{V'}  = 
~  V  »nd  p{V)  =  {tu<  M*}}  -  Y'* 
where  C  denotes  the  subset  relationship  and  U  denotes  the  union 
operation.  The  outcome  of  a  test  in  which  processor  v,  tests  processor 
t  j  is  denoted  by  a,,,  and  a,,  =  1  if  processoi  n,  indicates  that  processor 
i  j  is  faulty  whereas  a,,  =  0  if  processor  v,  indicates  that  processor 
ij  is  fault-free.  If  u,  is  faulty,  then  outcome  a,,  is  unreliable.  In  the 
case  of  a  hypercube,  each  intemode  link  is  bidirectional  and  thus 
can  facilitate  two  testing  links  in  opposing  directions.  A  set  of  test 
outcomes  of  a  multicomputer  system  that  are  analyzed  together  to 
determine  faulty  processors  is  called  a  syndrome  of  the  system.  Fig.  1 
shows  a  syndrome  resulting  after  a  testing  phase  of  a  4-cube  with 
faulty  processors  Pa,  P2,  Ps,  Ps.  and  P9.  The  figure  also  shows  the 
presence  of  a  syndrome  analyzer  that  orders  the  processors  to  test 
others  via  testing  links,  collects  the  test  results,  and  determines  the 
set  of  nodes  to  be  repaired.  The  connection  between  the  syndrome 
analyzer  and  the  processors  of  a  hypercube  may  be  either  point 
to-point  serial  links  or  a  multiaccess  serial  bus  with  the  broadcast 
capability. 

Definition  1  [16J.  A  system  S  is  precisely  one  step  t-fault  diagnos 
able  if  given  the  fault  bound  t  (>  0),  all  the  faulty  processors  in  5 
can  be  correctly  identified  after  a  testing  phase.  □ 

Later  Friedman  and  Kavianpour  [7],  [9],  [10]  defined  t  '/t '  fault 
diagnosability  as  a  part  of  introducing  the  concept  of  pessimistic 
diagnosis. 

Definition  2  [9],  [10).  A  system  S  is  pessimist.caUy  one  step 
t  /t  fault  dtagnosable  if  given  the  fault  bound  r '  (->  0)  /'or 
fewer  processors  that  include  all  the  faulty  processors  present  and 
possibly  some  processors  of  unknown  status  m  S  can  be  identified 
fot  replacement  after  a  testing  phase.  □ 

Some  of  the  basic  graph-theoretic  properties  of  the  hypercube 
connection  are  now  introduced.  The  Hamming  distance  d  between  two 
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Path  1: 


(0X„_; 

|  • • • Xr • • • 

Xj)  — 

->  (0x„_i  •  • 

- > 

(0xn_i  • 

*  ^r+jXr  *  *  *  X\  )  ••• 

- > 

(0Xn-l  * 

*  &r%r- 

-1  •  *Xl)  ••• 

- > 

(lXn-1  • 

•  XrXr- 

-I  •••Xl) 

- > 

(lXn-1  • 

•  IrXp. 

-1  •••X2Xi)  ■ 

- s 

(iXn-1  • 

*  XrX  r- 

-1  •••XjX2Xi) 

— > 

(l*n-l  * 

•  xr  •  *  * 

*l). 

Similarly,  the  second  path  is  constructed  by  starting  from  address  bit 
ir+i.  The  (n  -  r  +  l)th  path  is  constructed  by  starting  from  address 
bit  x„. 

Path  2: 


X  =  (0x„_l  •••Xr 

•••*«) 

- >  (0xn_ 

1  •  *  *  Xr+lXr+lXr  *  •  •  Xj  ) 

— >  (0x„_ 

1  •  •  •  Xr+33r+2*r+lXr  •  •  • 

i 

A 

1 

1 

1  •  •  -Xr+lXr  •  •  -  Xl) 
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j  •  •  '  Xr-fjXr  •  •  *  Xl ) 

1 

1 

V 

I—* 

HI 

3 

1 
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1 

1 
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1 

C 

IH 
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A 

1 

1 

1  •  •  -  Xr  •  •  ’Xl). 

Path  (n  -  r  +  1)  =  fn/2l  +  1  : 

X  =  (0x„_|  •••Xr  ••• 

Xl) - >  (lXn_l  •••Xr 

- >  (lXn-1  •• 

•  Xr  •  • ' X2X1)  ••• 
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I 

V 

»-* 

H 

3 

•  Xr+lXr  •  •  •  Xl )  ••• 
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H 

A 
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1 
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1 

*  Xr+2Xr+lXr  *  * '  Xl)  •  •  ' 
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i 

V 

w 

HI 

3 

•Xr  •••Xl). 

Thus,  there  are  n  —  r  +  1  =  fn/21  +  1  disjoint  paths. 

Case  2)  The  distance  between  two  processors,  /  <  r. 

Consider  two  processors  with  addresses  x  and  y  differing  in  / 
positions.  Without  any  loss  of  generality  one  can  assume  x  = 
(0”’0x/x/_i  •••xi)  andy  =  (0"-0y/y/-i  •••yi)  where x,  =  yit 
1  <  i  <  /  <  r.  The  (j'+l)th  PatJ>,  where;  =  0,  l,*”,(n-r), 
is  "constructed  in  three  phases.  Since  x„  =  0,  we  are  initially 
dealing  with  the  part  of  the  n-cube  which  was  subject  to  Case  1  of 
Algorithm  1.  In  the  first  phase,  address  bus  x„_/  and  x,  are  comple¬ 
mented  one  by  one;  for  j  =  0  only  address  bit  x,  is  complemented,  of 
course.  This  path  segment  is  available  since  no  links  in  the  segment 
were  removed  by  application  of  Case  1  of  Algorithm  1.  In  the  second 
phase,  address  bits  x»,  •  •  • , x/  are  complemented  one  by  one  starting 
from  xi.  This  path  segment  is  also  available  since  no  links  in  the 
segment  were  removed  by  application  of  Case  2  of  Algorithm  1.  In 
the  third  phase,  address  bits  x,  and  xK-j  are  complemented  one  by 
one  (for  j  -  0,  only  address  bit  x,  is  complemented). 

Path  1: 


x  =  (0-”0x/* 
— >  (10' 
— >  (10. 
— >  (0- 


•xj) — >  (10- 
••0x/”*xjxi) 
••0x/”*xi) 
•0x/”.xi). 


x  —  (0"*0x/”*xi)  — >  (010"'0x/--*xi) 

— >  (110 * •  •  Ox/  •  • • xi) 

- >  (110---0x/---X2Xl)  ••• 

— >  (110- •  •  Ox/  •  •  •  xi) 

— >  (01---0x/.-'Xi) 

— >  (0-”0x/-.-xi). 

Path  3: 

x  =  (0”-0x/”-xi)  — >  (0010---0x/.-;xi) 

— >  (1010-”0x/".xi) 

- >  (1010---0X/---X2X|)  ••• 

— >  (1010---0x/---xi) 

— >  (0010” -Ox/ •••xi) 

— >  (0”.0x/-.-xi). 

Path  (n  —  r  +  1)  =  fn/2l  +  1  : 

x  =  (0  •  •  •  Ox/  •  •  •  xi )  — >  (0  •  •  •  010  •  •  •  Ox/  •  •  •  xi ) 

— >  (10---010---0x/---x,) 

— >  (10-”010'”0x/."X2Xi) 

— >  (10 • • • 010 ■ •  •  Ox/ • •  •  xi ) 

— >  (0”-010---0x/---xi) 

— >  (0-”0x/”-xi). 

Therefore,  there  are  n  -  r  +  1  =  fn/2]  +  1  disjoint  paths. 

Case  3)  The  distance  between  two  processors  r  <  /  <  n. 

Let  x  =  (0-”0x/x/_i  •••xi)  and  y  =  (0---0y/y/_i ---yi) 
be  two  address  bits  where  x,-  =  y,,  1  <  i  <  /.  The  /  bit 
positions  can  be  divided  into  two  groups:  one  consisting  of  r 
least  significant  bit  positions  and  the  other  consisting  of  /  -  r 
higher  bit  positions.  By  using  the  technique  used  in  Case  1  above, 
(/  -  r  +  1)  disjoint  paths  can  be  constructed.  (First,  bit  positions 
Xr+j,  *  *  * ,  x/,  where  0  <  j  <  f  -  r,  are  complemented,  then  x„ 
complemented,  bit  positions  xi,-”,xr-i  complemented  next,  and 
x ,  complemented  last.)  Also,  by  using  the  technique  used  in  Case  2 
above,  (n  -  f)  disjoint  paths  can  be  constructed.  (First,  x„-/  and  x„, 
where  0  <  j  <  n  —  f  —  1,  are  complemented,  second,  bit  positions 
X|, •  •  •  ,Xr  complemented,  third,  x*  complemented,  xr+i,”’,x/ 
complemented  next,  and  xn_,  complemented  last.)  Again  there  are 
(/-r+l)  +  (n-/)  =  n-  r  +  l=:  fn/2l  + 1  disjoint  paths. 

Therefore,  there  are  always  fn/2l  +  1  disjoint  paths  between  pz 
and  pf.  □ 

Using  Lemma  4,  we  can  now  prove  the  following  useful  property 
which  is  similar  to  that  in  Theorem  2. 

Lemma  5:  In  an  incomplete  n-cube  produced  by  Algorithm  1  where 
n  >  4,  any  pair  of  processors  can  be  tested  by  at  least  n  other 
processors.  If  the  Hamming  distance  between  two  processors  is  either 
1  or  2,  then  the  number  of  processors  that  can  test  the  two  processors 
is  exactly  n  or  n  +  1. 

Proof:  Consider  an  incomplete  n-cube  which  is  constructed  by 
Algorithm  1.  There  are  |'n/2'|  + 1  disjoint  paths  between  any  pair  of 
processors  and  each  processor  is  tested  by  fn/2l + 1  other  processors. 
Using  the  same  logic  as  the  proof  of  Theorem  2  if  the  Hamming 
distance  between  the  two  processors  is  d  then  each  pair  of  processor 
is  tested  as  follows: 


2fn/2l+2 

2fn/2l  +  2  -  d 
2fn/2l  +2  -2d 


for  d  >  3, 
for  d  =  2,  and 
for  dal. 
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From  this  and  (3), 

>|/r_1{vo,t)i}UTF‘|  -|{fj,V3,"-,v2p-i}| 

>  2n  -  2  +  p  -  1  -  (2p  -  2) 

=  2n  — 2  — p+1.  (5) 

If  t'  <  2n  —  2.  then  from  the  condition  (5), 

l/T'H  >2n-2-p+l>f'-p  +  l. 

That  is,  the  condition  in  Theorem  1  is  satisfied.  In  fact,  even  when 
/ '  is  set  to  2n  -  2  which  is  the  maximum  number  meeting  condition 
(1),  me  aoove  conamon  is  satisfied.  However,  if  f '  =  2n  -  2,  then  n 
must  be  greater  than  3  for  the  following  reason.  Consider  the  case 
wherep  =  f'  =  2n-2.  Then  the  condition  jp-,V'|  >  t'-p+l  =  1 
must  hold  true.  This  means  that  the  total  number  of  nodes  in 
G(Y.  E),  |V'|,  must  be  in  the  following  range. 

in>|V'|  +  |p-,F'|>2p  +  l. 

So,  2"  >  2  (2n  -  2)  +  1  =  4n  -  3. 

In  order  to  meet  this  condition,  n  must  be  greater  than  3.  To 
prove  that  the  degree  of  diagnosability  is  exactly  2n  -  2,  consider 
t'  =  2n  —  1  and  p  =  1.  Then  the  condition  would  require 
>  2n  —  1  for  any  two-element  set  V'.  However,  taking 
as  V'  any  two  neighbors  it  is  obvious  that  |p-1  V'j  =  2n  -  2. 
Therefore,  the  degree  of  diagnosability  of  the  n-cube,  where  n  >  4, 
is  2n  -  2.  □ 

Example  1:  In  a  4-cube,  each  of  24  processors  can  test  four 
immediate  neighbors  and  vice  versa.  According  to  Theorem  3,  a 
4-cube  is  pessimistically  one-siep  6/6  fault  diagnosable.  Therefore, 
if  the  fault  bound  is  6,  we  can  repair  a  faulty  4-cube  in  one  step  by 
replacing  at  most  six  processors.  In  the  4-cube  shown  in  Fig.  1,  five 
processors  0, 2, 3, 5,  and  9  are  faulty.  An  analysis  of  the  syndrome 
shown  in  the  figure  indicates  that  the  five  processors  0,2, 3, 5,  and 
9  are  definitely  faulty  and  the  status  of  processor  1  is  unknown. 
Therefore,  the  system  can  be  repaired  by  replacing  six  processors 
0,1, 2, 3, 5,  and  9.  Good  processor  1  is  replaced  because  it  can  be 
tested  only  by  four  other  faulty  processors  and  thus  no  reliable 
information  about  its  status  can  be  made  available.  Note  that  with 
a  4-cube  the  precise  one-step  diagnosis  strategy  can  be  used  only 
when  the  fault  bound  is  four  or  less.  □ 

IV.  Pessimistic  One-Step  Diagnosis  of  the 
/1-Cube  with  Reduced  Testing  Connections 

In  the  preceding  section,  it  was  shown  that  the  n-cube  (n  >  4) 
could  be  diagnosed  by  use  of  the  pessimistic  one-step  diagnosis 
strategy  with  the  fault  bound  set  to  as  high  as  2n  -  2.  When  the 
fault  bound  adopted  is  the  maximum  number,  i.e.,  2n  —  2,  then  the 
pessimistic  diagnosis  requires  the  use  of  all  interprocessor  links  as 
testing  connections.  That  is,  the  number  of  testing  connections  used 
per  processor  is  n.  Similarly,  when  the  precise  one-step  diagnosis 
strategy  is  used  and  when  the  fault  bound  adopted  is  the  maximum 
number  allowed  under  the  strategy,  i.e.,  n,  the  precise  diagnosis 
requires  the  use  of  all  interprocessor  links  as  testing  connections. 
However,  if  the  fault  bound  is  kept  to  the  same  number  n  in 
both  cases  of  precise  and  pessimistic  diagnosis,  then  the  pessimistic 
strategy  requires  significantly  fewer  testing  connections  than  the 
precise  strategy  does.  In  fact,  the  number  of  testing  connections 
required  under  the  pessimistic  strategy  is  fn/21  +  1  connections  per 
processor. 

In  order  to  prove  this,  a  method  for  constructing  proper  testing 
connection  patterns  will  be  given  in  the  following  The  key  issue 
here  is  how  to  remove  [n/2J  -  1  links  per  processor  from  an  n-cube 
such  that  the  remaining  links  can  be  used  to  facilitate  fn/2]  +  1 
testing  connections  per  processor  which  enable  the  pessimistic  one 
step  diagnosis  of  the  n-cube  under  the  fault  bound  of  n 

Algorithm  1.  Consider  processor  p,  in  an  n-cube  where  n  >  4  and 
0  <  i  <  2"  -  1  and  the  binary  address  vector  of  p,  is  denoted  by 
(inin-i  ■  •  •  r’i).  Let  r  represent  |_n/2J  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 


Fig.  2.  A  4/4  fault  diagnosable  4-cube  lhal  uses  three  testing  connections 
per  processor. 


Case  1)  i  <  2n_1  :  Remove  the  link  from  processor  p,  to  processor 
p )  if  their  address  bits  (i.e.,  binary  address  vector  of  p,  and  p,)  differ 
only  in  one  of  the  (r  -  1)  least  significant  bit  positions  (i.e.,  the  first, 
the  second.  •  -  • ,  (r  —  l)th  bit  positions). 

Case  2)  i  >  2n_l  :  Remove  the  link  from  processor  p,  to  processor 
Pt  if  their  address  bits  differ  in  one  of  the  following  bit  positions, 
(n  -  r  +  l)th,  or  (n  -  r  +  2)th ,  •  •  • ,  or  (n  -  l)th  bit  positions.  □ 
Example  2:  Fig.  2  illustrates  a  4-cube.  According  to  Case  1  of 
Algoriihm  1,  links  between  pairs  of  processor  (0,1),  (2,3),  (4,5), 
and  (6,7)  will  not  be  used  in  testing  since  their  address  bits  differ 
in  the  first  bit  position.  Also  according  to  Case  2  of  Algorithm  1, 
links  between  pairs  of  processor  (8, 12),  (9, 13),  (10, 14),  and  (11, 15) 
will  not  be  used  in  testing  since  their  address  bits  differ  in  the  third 
position.  O 

Lemma  4:  An  incomplete  n-cube  produced  by  Algorithm  1,  where 
n  >  4,  has  connectivity  |ri/2l  +  1. 

Proof;  We  will  show  that  there  are  fn/2]  +  1  disjoint  paths 
from  each  processor  with  address  x  to  any  other  processor  with 
address  y.  Let  x  =  (x„x„_i  •••xi)  and  y  =  (yny»-i  *  -  ■  yi)  be 
the  binary  address  vectors.  Without  loss  of  generality  we  can  assume 
*n  =  0  since  an  n-cube  is  symmetric.  Also,  let  x,  represent  the 
complement  of  the  ith  bit  of  (x,x„_i  ---x,  ---xi). 

Case  1)  The  distance  between  two  processors  is  n. 

The  first  path  shown  below  is  constructed  in  three  phases.  Since 
x»  =  0,  we  are  initially  dealing  with  the  part  of  the  n-cube  which  was 
subject  to  Case  1  of  Algorithm  1.  In  the  first  phase,  starting  from  x„ 
address  bits  xr,  ■  ■  -  ,x„_i  are  complemented  one  by  one.  This  path 
segment  is  available  since  no  links  in  the  segment  were  removed  by 
application  of  Case  1  of  Algorithm  1.  In  the  second  phase,  x„  =■  0 
is  flopped.  This  link  is  available  since  links  between  the  processors 
whose  most  significant  address  bits  (i.e.,  x„)  differ  but  othei  address 
bits  are  identical  were  not  removed  by  application  of  euhei  case  of 
Algorithm  1.  We  are  now  in  the  pan  of  the  n-cube  which  was  subjea 
to  Case  2  of  Algorithm  1.  Then  m  the  third  phase,  starting  from 
*i,  address  bits  xi  -  •  -xr-i  are  complemented.  This  paih  segment  is 
also  available  since  no  links  in  the  segment  were  removed  by  the 
application  of  Case  2  of  Algorithm  1. 
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Path  1: 

X  =  (Ox„_l"*Xr"'Xl) - >  (Ox„_l  ”-Xr  •••Ii) 

- >  (Ox„_i  •••xr+ixr---xi)  ••• 

- >  (Oxn_l  •••XrXr-1  •  -Xi)--- 

- >  (lx„_l  •••XrXr_i  •••Xi) 

- >  (lx„_l"-XrXr_l-”X2Xl). 

-->  (lxn-l"-XrXr_l”-X3X2X1)  ••• 

-->  (lxn_l  •••Xr---Xl). 

Similarly,  the  second  path  is  constructed  by  starting  from  address  bit 
Xr+j.  The  (n  -  r  +  l)th  path  is  constructed  by  starting  from  address 
bit  x„. 

Path  2: 

x=  (Oxn_i---xr---xi) 

- >  (OXn-l  •  •  *  Xr+lXr+iXr  •  •  •  X() 

- >  (Ox„-l  ■  •  •  Xr+3Xr+2Xr+lXr  •  ••  Xj ) 

- >  (Oxn-l-”Xr+1Xr”-Xi) 

-->  (lxn— !  *  *  *  Xr+jXp  •  •  •  Xj) 

- >  (lXn-1  •  ■  -Xr+lXr  •  •  -X2Xi) 

- >  (lx„  — )  *  •  1  Xr+jXr  •  ‘  •  X3X2X1)  ••• 

- >  (lXn  — 1  ’  *  *  Xr  *  •  *  XJ ). 

Path  (n  -  r  +  1)  =  fn/2"J  +  1  : 

X  =  (Oln-l  "-Xr  •••Xl)  -->  (lx„_l  •  •  •  Xr  •  •  •  Xj ) 

- >  (lXn-1  •••Xr-"X2Xi)  ••• 

- >  (lXn-1  •••Xr+lXr  •■•X|)  ••• 

- >  (Oln-J  •••Xr+lXr”-Xl) 

- >  (Oxn_i  •  •  •  Xr+2Xr+lXr  *  *  •  X 1 )  •  •  • 

- >  (lx„_l  ■  * '  Xr  •  *  •  Xj). 

Thus,  there  are  n  -  r  +  1  =  fn/2]  +  1  disjoint  paths. 

Case  2)  The  distance  between  two  processors,  /  <  r. 

Consider  two  processors  with  addresses  x  and  y  differing  in  / 
positions.  Without  any  loss  of  generality  one  can  assume  x  = 
(0-*’0x/x/_i  •••xi)andy  =  (0---0y/y/_i  •••yi)  where x,  =  y„ 
1  <  i  <  /  <  r.  The  (j  +  l)th  path,  where  j  =  0, 1,  -•-,(«  -  r). 
is  constructed  in  three  phases.  Since  x„  =  0,  we  are  initially 
dealing  with  the  part  of  the  n-cube  which  was  subject  to  Case  1  of 
Algorithm  1.  In  the  first  phase,  address  bits  xn-j  and  x,  are  comple¬ 
mented  one  by  one;  for  j  =  0  only  address  bit  xm  is  complemented,  of 
course.  This  path  segment  is  available  since  no  links  in  the  segment 
were  removed  by  application  of  Case  1  of  Algorithm  1.  In  the  second 
phase,  address  bits  xi,  •  •  • , xj  are  complemented  one  by  one  starting 
from  xi.  This  path  segment  is  also  available  since  no  links  in  the 
segment  were  removed  by  application  of  Case  2  of  Algorithm  1.  In 
the  third  phase,  address  bits  x,  and  x,_/  are  complemented  one  by 
one  (for  j  =  0,  only  address  bit  x.  is  complemented). 

Path  1: 

x=  (0-”0x/***xi) — >  (10---0x/‘”Xi) 

- >  (10---0X/---X2X1)  ••• 

— >  (10---0x/"-xi) 

— >  (0---0x/"-xi). 
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Path  2: 

x  —  (()•••  Ox/ •  —  xi)  — >  (010 •  •  •  Ox/ •  •  •  xi) 

— >  (110---0x/'"Xi) 

— >  (110--*0x/"-X2Xi) 

— >  (110- •  •  Ox/ •  •  ■  xi) 

— >  (01-”0x/-”Xi) 

— >  (0  -  •  •  Ox/  •  •  •  xi). 

Path  3: 

x  =  (0”-0x/-"Xi)  — >  (0010-"0x/”:xi) 

— >  (1010---0x/---xi) 

— >  (1010-”0x/"-X2Xi)  ••• 

— >  (1010"-0x/---xi) 

— >  (0010,<-0x/”<xi) 

— >  (0---0X/---X1). 

Path  (n  -  r  + 1)  =  |n/2l  +  1  : 

x  =  (0'"0x/-”Xi)  — >  (0"'010"'0x/-''Xi) 

— >  (IO'-'DIO-'-Ox/'-'X!) 

— >  (10-”010”'0x/><<X2Xi)  ••• 

— >  (10---010---0x/---xi) 

— >  (0---010---0x/---xi) 

— >  (0-"0x/-”Xi). 

Therefore,  there  are  n  -  r  +  1  =  fn/21  +  1  disjoint  paths. 

Case  3)  The  distance  between  two  processors  r  <  /  <  n. 

Let  x  =  (0---0x/x/_i  •••xi)  and  y  =  (0---0y/y/_j  ***y») 
be  two  address  bits  where  x,-  =  y,,  1  <  i  <  /.  The  /  bit 
positions  can  be  divided  into  two  groups:  one  consisting  of  r 
least  significant  bit  positions  and  the  other  consisting  of  /  -  r 
higher  bit  positions.  By  using  the  technique  used  in  Case  1  above, 
(/  -  r  +  1)  disjoint  paths  can  be  constructed.  (First,  bit  positions 
Xr+j ,  •  •  ■ ,  x/,  where  0  <  j  <  f  -  r,  are  complemented,  then  x„ 
complemented,  bit  positions  xi,-*-,xr-i  complemented  next,  and 
x„  complemented  last.)  Also,  by  using  the  technique  used  in  Case  2 
above,  (n  -  /)  disjoint  paths  can  be  constructed.  (First,  xn->  and  x„, 
where  0  <  j  <  n  -  f  -  1,  are  complemented,  second,  bit  positions 
xi,  *  *  *  ,Xr  complemented,  third,  xn  complemented,  xr+i,  •  •  • ,  x/ 
complemented  next,  and  xn-}  complemented  last.)  Again  there  are 
(/  —  r  +  1)  +  (n  —  /)  =  n-  r  +  l  =  fn/2l  + 1  disjoint  paths. 

Therefore,  there  are  always  fn/2l  +  1  disjoint  paths  between  p2 
and  p,.  □ 

Using  Lemma  4,  we  can  now  prove  the  following  useful  property 
which  is  similar  to  that  in  Theorem  2. 

Lemma  5:  In  an  incomplete  n-cube  produced  by  Algorithm  1  where 
n  >  4,  any  pair  of  processors  can  be  tested  by  at  least  n  other 
processors.  If  the  Hamming  distance  between  two  processors  is  either 
1  or  2,  then  the  number  of  processors  that  can  test  the  two  processors 
is  exactly  n  or  n  +  1. 

Proof:  Consider  an  incomplete  n-cube  which  is  constructed  by 
Algorithm  1.  There  are  fr*/2l  + 1  disjoint  paths  between  any  pair  of 
processors  and  each  processor  is  tested  by  fn/2l+l  other  processors. 
Using  the  same  logic  as  the  proof  of  Theorem  2  if  the  Hamming 
distance  between  the  two  processors  is  d  then  each  pair  of  processor 
is  tested  as  follows: 

2fn/2l  +2  for  d  >  3, 

2fn/2l  +2  -d  for  d  =  2,  and 

2fn/2l  +  2  -2d  for  d  =  1.  □ 
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Theorem  6:  An  n-cube  with  the  fault  bound  of  n,  where  n  >  4. 
can  be  diagnosed  by  the  use  of  pessimistic  one-step  diagnosis~and 
k  —  fn/21  -f  1  testing  connections  per  processor. 

Proof:  By  using  Lemma  5  we  can  prove  that  the  degree  of 
diagnosability  of  an  incomplete  n-cube  produced  by  Algorithm  1 
under  the  pessimistic  one-step  diagnosis  where  n  >  4.  is  n.  The 
essence  of  this  proof  is  not  much  different  from  "the  logic  used 
in  proving  Theorem  3,  and  thus  the  details  are  omitted.  Since  an 
incomplete  n-cube  produced  by  Algorithm  1  uses  fn/2]  + 1  testing 
rr>nn»''f.'r.ns  P«r  processor,  ti  t  theorem  is  proved.  □ 

Example  3:  Fig.  2  illustrates  a  4-cube  in  which  k  =  [n/2]  +  1  =  3 
interprocessor  links  emanating  from  each  processor  are  used  as  testing 
connections.  This  4-cube  is  obviously  not  precisely  one-step  4  fault 
diagnosable,  but  it  is  pessimistically  one-step  4/4  fault  diagnosable. 
Through  an  exhaustive  case  analysis  one  can  verify  that  the  condition 
in  Theorem  1  is  satisfied  by  the  testing  connections  in  Fig.  2.  For 
example,  faulty  processors  0, 1,2,  and  3  can  be  diagnosed  under  the 
pessimistic  one-step  strategy.  □ 

A  practical  implication  of  Theorem  6  is  that  even  if  some  links  in 
the  n-cube  are  broken,  the  one-step  pessimistic  diagnosis  of  the  T 
processors  is  possible  as  long  as  the  fault  bound  does  not  exceed  n. 
However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  problem  of  diagnosing  arbitrary 
incomplete  n-cubes  is  an  open  research  problem, 

V.  Conclusion 

The  diagnostic  power  of  the  mutual  testing  based  system  diagnosis 
approach  in  diagnosing  the  n-cube  has  been  the  main  subject  of 
discussion  in  this  paper.  It  has  been  shown  exactly  how  much  the 
degree  of  diagnosability  of  the  n-cube  increases  as  the  diagnosis 
strategy  changes  from  the  precise  one-step  strategy  to  the  pessimistic 
one-step  strategy.  The  pessimistic  one-step  diagnosis  appears  to  be  a 
highly  attractive  strategy  for  use  in  hypercube  systems,  considering 
the  high  degree  of  diagnosability  that  it  provides,  the  relatively  small 
number  of  tester-tested  connections  that  it  uses,  and  the  uselessness 
of  a  processor  of  unknown  status  surrounded  completely  by  faulty 
processors  in  typical  application  environments. 

The  pessimistic  diagnosis  of  the  hypercube  is  a  relatively  young 
research  subject.  Many  important  questions  such  as  the  diagnosabil¬ 
ity  of  the  hypercube  with  some  broken  links  remain  unanswered. 
Techniques  for  efficient  implementation  of  the  diagnosis  strategies 
also  need  to  be  developed  Much  more  research,  both  analytic  and 
experimental,  is  needed  before  this  research  field  reaches  a  point 
where  designers  of  highly  reliable  hvpercube-based  systems  can  draw 
much  expected  benefits. 
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A  Hardware-Oriented  Algorithm  for 
Floating-Point  Function  Generation 

E.  Pearse  O’ Grady  and  Baek-Kyu  Young 


Abstract — An  algorithm  Is  presented  for  performing  accurate,  high¬ 
speed,  floating  point  function  g-seration  tor  univariate  functions  defined 
at  arbitrary  breakpoints.  Rapid  identification  of  the  breakpoint  interval 
which  includes  the  input  argument  is  the  key  operation  In  the  algorithm. 
A  hardware  implementation  which  makes  extensive  use  of  read/write 
memories  illustrates  the  algorithm. 

Index  Terms — Floating-point  computation,  function  generation,  simu¬ 
lation,  table  lookup. 


1.  Introduction 

Scientific  computing  applications  often  involve  evaluation  of  con¬ 
tinuous  functions  of  one  or  more  variables  represented  by  empirically 
derived  data  sets.  The  values  taken  by  these  nonanalytic  functions  are 
known  only  at  a  set  of  discrete  brealqxrints.  At  points  other  than  the 
breakpoints,  function  values  must  be  approximated  by  interpolation 
(or  extrapolation)  with  a  suitable  approximating  function,  a  relatively 
time  consuming  process.  As  an  example,  over  60%  of  the  total  run 
time  is  devoted  to  function-evaluation  operations  in  a  simulation  of 
a  jet  engine  reported  by  O’Grady  and  Wang  [7].  Clearly  there  is  a 
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Appendix  A.Xm 

Real-Time  Distributed  Computing  Testbeds  Established 


As  a  part  of  the  experimental  work,  the  PI  has  established  a  laboratory  named  the  DREAM 
Laboratory.  The  laboratory  was  started  in  the  Pi's  former  institution,  Univ.  of  South  Florida,  in 
1980  and  was  moved  to  his  current  institution,  Univ.  of  California,  Irvine  (UCI),  in  January  i987. 

The  DREAM  Lab  consists  of  the  Loosely  Coupled  Network  (LCN)  Section  and  the 
Tightly  Coupled  Network  (TCN)  Section.  There  arc  two  major  estbeds  established  in  each 
section.  The  equipment  in  the  LCN  Section  includes  a  Cromemco  Lau  .  jnnecting  four 
MC68000-based  microcomputers  and  a  LAN  of  four  80386-based  PCs  maut  by  AST  Research 
Inc.  and  connected  by  Ethernet.  The  Cromemco  LAN  is  several  years  old  and  the  PC  LAN  was 
established  in  1990.  These  form  the  first  testbed  in  the  LCN  Section.  The  operating  system  and 
real-time  application  software  running  on  the  Cromemco  LAN  has  been  almost  fully  transported 
10  ute  PC  LAN  with  some  restructuring  of  the  operating  system.  The  second  testbed  was  added  in 
the  Fall  of  1989.  A  3-node  ADS  (Autonomous  Decentralized  System)  made  by  Hitachi  was 
established.  The  ADS  has  i;  unique  communication  architecture  called  the  data  field  that  enables 
easy  expansion  and  reconfiguration.  Each  node  is  based  on  M68020  and  has  a  unique  network 
interface.  One  node  runs  a  UNIX-ACP  combination  and  two  other  nodes  run  the  ACP  (Atom 
Control  Program)  which  is  a  Hitachi's  proprietary  real-time  operating  system. 

The  TCN  Section  includes  two  major  networks:  (1)  One  called  the  Macro-Dataflow 
Network  (MDN)  is  a  homemade  network  of  six  single-board  Z8001 -based  microcomputers 
connected  through  up  to  12  two-port  buffer  memory  modules  and  (2)  the  other  called  the  Crossbar 
Multi-microcomputer  System  (CMS)  is  a  network  of  seven  single-board  microcomputers  and  five 
multi-port  shared  memory  modules  connected  through  a  crossbar  connection  subsystem  and 
manufactured  by  the  Unisys  Corporation  in  Huntsville,  Alabama. 

Real-time  distributed  operating  systems  and  distributed  application  programs  have  been 
developed  to  run  on  three  computer  networks  in  the  DREAM  Lab.,  i.e.,  PC  LAN,  MDN,  and 
CMS,  and  a  real-time  application  program  was  added  to  run  under  the  manufacturer’s  operating 
system  of  the  ADS.  The  application  programs  included  in  the  two  TCN  testbeds  and  the 
PC/Cromemco  testbed  are  the  distributed  real-time  control  programs  combined  with  simulators  of 
applications  environments  with  sensor  devices  and  actuators.  The  three  testbeds  deal  with  the 
three  different  types  of  real-time  object  tracking  applications:  (1)  tracking  with  a  ground-based 
radar  (the  MDN  testbed),  (2)  tracking  with  a  sensor  boarded  on  a  high-speed  moving  vehicle  (the 
CMS  testbed),  and  (3)  cooperative  tracking  by  sensors  distributed  over  multiple  satellites  (the 
PC/Cromemco  testbed,  also  called  the  Defense  Satellite  Network  testbed).  The  PC/Cromemco 
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testbed  thus  deals  with  a  WAN  application  although  the  hardware  base  used  is  a  LAN.  It  is  a  kind 
of  dual-purpose  LAN/WAN  testbed. 

The  three  testbeds  dealing  with  object  tracking  applications  were  used  in  conducting  the 
lauit  tolerance  experiments  discussed  in  the  main  report  Figure  1  provides  a  brief  summary  of  the 
current  status  of  the  three  testbeds. 

Quite  a  few  software  and  hardware  tools  for  prototyping  of  real-time  computer  networks 
have  been  established  in  the  UCI  DREAM  Laboratory.  They  include  operating  system 
components,  communication  primitives,  and  high  level  languages  such  as  C,  Extended  Concurrent 
Pascal,  Modula-2,  and  Unisys  PDL.  There  are  also  tools  for  measurement  of  message  delays.  An 
approach  formulated  for  rapid  prototyping  of  software  for  real-time  computer  networks  is  a  two- 
step  approach  in  which  the  first  inefficient  version  is  obtained  with  the  aid  of  an  abstract  high 
level  language  such  as  Extended  Concurrent  Pascal  or  ADA,  and  then  using  the  first  version  as  a 
blueprint,  the  final  version  is  written  in  an  efficient  language  such  as  C.  This  approach  has  been 
partially  tested  in  the  DREAM  Laboratory  with  good  results.  The  main  approach  established  in 
the  DREAM  Laboratory  for  network  performance  measurement  is  to  install  "observation  points" 
within  a  network  such  that  when  a  message  passes  through  an  observation  point,  a  time-stamped 
record  is  made  by  an  observing  machine.  By  comparing  the  time-stamped  records  made  at 
different  observation  points,  the  time  taken  for  a  message  to  travel  between  observation  points  can 
be  obtained. 

PC-based  facilities  for  graphic  display  of  the  run-time  status  of  both  the  distributed 
application  software  and  the  hardware  configuration  have  been  established  as  integral  components 
of  both  testbeds  (CMS  and  MDN)  in  the  TCN  Section. 
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Real-Time  Defense  Computer  Network  Testbeds  Established 

Terminal  defense  controller  (TDC)  testbed 

•  simulates  ground-based  radar  tracking  activities 

-  built  on  the  six-node  tightly  coupled  microcomputer  network 

called  the  MDN  (Macro-Dataflow  Network) 

-  uses  an  OS  developed  in  house 

-  about  10K  lines  of  Extedned  Concurrent  Pascal,  C,  and  Z8001  assembly  code 
On-board  intelligence  (OBI)  testbed 

-  simulates  interceptor-borne  optical  sensor  and  data  processor  activities 

-  built  on  the  seven-node  tightly  coupled  microcomputer  network 

called  the  CMS  (Crossbar  Multi-microcomputer  System) 

-  uses  an  OS  developed  in  house 

-  about  5K  lines  of  C  and  Z8001  assembly  code 

Defense  satellite  network  (DSN)  testbed 

-  simulates  a  squad  of  mid-course  satellite-borne  radar  tracking  processors 

-  built  initially  on  the  four-node  local  area  network  of 

Cromemco  Z2/68000  microcomputers 

-  uses  an  OS  developed  in  house 

-  about  10K  lines  of  ExendeJ  Concurrent  Pascal,  C,  and  M68000  assembly  code 

-  Entire  software  was  first  ported  to  a  LAN  of  Intel  80386-based  PC's  in  1  v90. 


Figure  1.  An  overview  of  the  three  real-time  defense  computer  networks 
established  in  the  UCI  DREAM  Lab. 
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